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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 
ones EXAMINATION IN CLASSICS, 
MATHEMATICS, &c. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Shree of the respective value of 30., 207. and 101. 
exch tenable for two years,—the 29th and 30th Septem! 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


Three of 301. per annum, each tenable for three years,—the 26th 
and 27th 2 mags 
Information as to the diti and r 


ae annum, 
r. 





lati may be ob- 
tained at the oes ¥ the Colle; lege. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


August 25, 1300 


ph he 
IVIL ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 
and CONSTRUCTIO 
The Classes of this Department of the ae will commence 
as follows :— 
Mathematics— Professor De Morgan. Oct. 10th. 
Paysics, a ls aad pr 2 Hirst, Ph.D. F.R.S. 


physics, = erimental—Professor G. Carey Foster, B. a ot. lth. 
Chemistry, P eee Professor Mi 
“ nalytical Ph.D. F.R.S. 





Oct. 3) 
Gril a Professor Pole, F.R.S. Feb 6th. 
Architecture — noetaction— —Professor T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A. 
ct. 


B.A. 
Geology and Mineralo; i Preteanee Morris, F.G.S. Jan. 16th. 
— Mr. G. B. Moore. The Second Week in 


Exiititions in Mathematics and Physies. 


An ANDREWS ENTRANCE PEEIEIEION of 301. per 
annum, tenable for three years, will en for “Sergi go for 
Superior Merit in Mathematics and we pen for c Days of Exami- 

ion, Tuesday and Wednesday, 26th and 27th of September. 

Prospectuses and further particulars of Classes, Scholarshi 
Brhibitions, and Prizes may be obtained at the Office of the 


College. 
AUGUSTUS DE ye a AN, ay of the Faculty 
aw! 
CHAS. 


of Arts a 
1. ATKINSON, Besvstasy to the Council. 
_University College, London. September, 1865. 


BINER! ALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will deliver a 
Course of LECTU RES on MINERALOGY, with a view to facili- 
tate fue the 4 of reer Ag and the Application of Mineral Sub- 
ces in the Arts. e Lectures will open on Friday, 
ber 6, at 9 a.m., and will be 
Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. until | Christmes. Fee, 
&%. Another Course of Lectures on Mineralogy and Geol 
will be given on Wednesday Evenings, from 8 to9. These 
Qetober 11, and will be connate until Easter, 1866. 
Ih ls. 6d. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principals 


HE ARCH ITECTU RAL MUSEUM, 
South Kensington Museum, W. 1865. 
The following PRIZES are now offered to ART-WORKMEN : 
For STONE CARVING—201., 5., and 2. 
For WOOD CARVING—15l. and 52. 
For SILVER-WORK—151. and 51. 
For TRANSPARENT ENAMELS—101. 
For OPAQUE ENAMELS—10l. 
For MARBLE MOSAIC—10l. and 52. 

Particulars of the Competitions may be had by a letter to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Architectural 7 puseums, odie est verge 
Esq., 13, Stratford-place, London, W., inclosing a 
stamped envelope; or of the ‘Attendant "at the Acntrance to ‘the 
South Kensington Museum ; or at the Office of the Builder, York- 
street, Covent-garden ; = of the Building News, 166, Fleet-street. 
A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
raat IRGE GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. See. 











August, 1865. 


HE LONDON SCHOOL OF DENTAL 
SURGERY, and DENTAL HOSPITAL of LONDON, 
32, SOHO-SQUARE 
Te WINTER SESSION will COMMEN CE on WEDNESDAY, 


Octobe 
LECTURES. 
ee mT Dentistry—Mr. Robert Hepburn, L.D.S., on Wednes- 
ays. .M. 
Metallurgy’ hy ‘its Op Ie to Dental Purposes—Mr. G. H. 
Makins, M.R.C.S. F.C.S., on Fridays, at 6°30 p.m. 
The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE in MAY, 1866. 


Rents) Dunpery and Pathology—Mr. Cartwright, F.R.C.S. L.D.S. 
Dental Anatomy and Pig an drys and Comparative)— 
Mr. Ibbetson, F.R.C 


AM 
ge for’ Special Lectures required by the Curri- 
um, 150, 15 


DENTAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON. 
Dental Surgeons. <A gatet Pentel Surg. 





Yona lay, 9 A.M... Mr. Ibbetson Walke 

Tuesda ~ > Mr. Underwood Mr. H. acward. 
Wednesday pd Mr. Tomes . Mr. Forsyth. 
Thursday ,, Mr. 8. Cartwright || Mr. — 
Friday pe Mr. Charles ~‘persant Gregeon. 
Saturday » «+ Mr. Hepburn UE A. Hill. 
Fee for two years’ Hospital Practice required by the Curri- 
¢alam, 15. 158. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 

Dental Officer of the day, or the Treasurer, Mr. S. Cartwright. 

UNIVERSITY HALL, 14, Brownswoop 
RK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N. ?_Princi m ae ee 

Williany Kirkus, LL.B., assisted by "Experien 

Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern at “Dastern 


jatural 
4abguages. Gentlemen receive a thorough all 





HE MUSEUMof PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
JERMYN-STREET, will be RE-OPENED on MONDAY, 

the llth inst.—Open free to the Public every day but Friday. 
ReYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Director. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, 





K.C.B. F.R.S. &e. 


During the Session 1865-6, which will commence on the 2nd of 
OCTOBER, the following Courses of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 


pee an | E. Frankland, F.R. $ Par 

Metall y John Percy, aD F 

Natural History—B: — H. Beet, PRS. 
By myth, M.A., 


Mineralogy— 

Mining} 
Geolony—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

Applied Mechanics— By Robert E Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 

Physics—By John Tyn R.S. 

Tnstgustion in Mespentenl Drawing, by the Rev. J. Hay- 

horne Edgar, M 


sppeEres 


The Fee for Student of b A is 302. in 
one sum, on entrance, or = annual sen ene be of a exclusive 
of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the yoy Satie | of E Chemplatey, (tie (the 
Laboratory of the School), under t n of 
and Px. the Metallurgical Laboratory under the direction % 





Dr. 
Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 37. and 4l. 


Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, acti 
bo rong Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at Tedu 


M Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others ies 
in Fiuction, are also admitted to the peeeares at reduced 
6 ey Hi ky the Prince of ited two 
Scholarsh ps, and several others have also Some onal shed. 
For = us and information appl at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, poone .W. y 
TRENHAM REEKS, Regist 


HE ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE, — Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 


Lei; to announce that he has made arra: CT Am for a 
wee Pply of Tl THE ““ATHEN EUM JOURNA sub- 
script on 14 thaler for ney months; 3 thalers for s six 
mon : or 6 Yor twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 


— to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicxe, Leipzig, Germany. 


* German Advertisements for oe Arnenzum Journal also 
sostbenl by Lupwie Denicxe, as above. 


LFCTURES, PICTORIAL and COMIC.— 


INSTITUTES.—Address M.A. Jena, Post-Office, Kenil- 
worth, for Terms. 


EPORTER.—WANTED, by a Young Man, 
a Verbatim Reporter, who has been fi five years on the Re 
ing Staff of an influential Daily Paper, a RE- ENGAGEM NT 
int a similar capacit; iW Satis ry references. —Address C. D., 
Robertson & Scott, News- — Edinburgh. 


REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY, for a Weekly 

agazine for 4g and Girls, the services of a competent 
Gentleman as as EDITOR. — For particulars apply to Mr. Haut, 
56, Old Bailey, E.C, 


Tt BOOKSELLERS.—A First-Class BUSI- 

NESS, established many pours, FOR DISPOSAL, through 

the Proprietor wishing to retire from the Trade. Returns, 12,0001. 
to 14,0001. ear, and increasing yearly. a expenses ve 

low, and ‘clear income about 1,400l. “3 
pais ae full particulars, ‘apply to 

juer, 48, Pater . 














yor. eae Agent, 
Tow. 








ELLINGTON COLLEGE, BERKS. — 

Mr. BApeoa®, | Medical Professor of 

Chemistry to fee Coll will be read: sy the oath of September 

to take a SMALL NU IBER of BOARDERS into his house to be 
educated at ay Collage 








T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—WINTER SESSION. 

pt INTRODUCTORY Lnorune will be given by GEORGE 

POLLOCK, ONDAY, the 2nd October, at 2 P.M. 

Perpetual, Pupil’s "Fee, ta Compounder’ s, 901.; Dental 


8, 





S'- MARY’S SOS ITAL MEDICAL 


The WINTER rr? pron mate COMMENCE on MON- 
DAY, OCTOB at 8 o'clock Pp. - on ba an Introductory 
Address by Dr. HANDFIELD Ly S, F.R. 

At this Hospital t Saaticanenie, including a 
House-Surgeoncies, the ana 1 value of which exceeds as m 
Scholarships of 50/. each, and a ent Registrarship at 100. 3 
year, are open to %, Pup ils withont. additional Fee. To en 
obtain Prospectus, and for other ge se apply to any of the 
Medical Officers and Lecturers, or to 

ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


DUCATIONAL. — Mr. Witit1am Watson, 
B.A., formerly of 60, Oakley. Aya and of University Col- 
e, Londen Cee PUPILS a 








resent Residence, Oakley 

rm We! place, Reading the. Term will commence on 

the 20th of Sep s, &c., be 
forwarded on licati 








UITION in MATHEMATICS by a very 
high WRANGLER and M.A. (Gold Medal in Mathematics) 
of London, who has had considerable experience in — 
erate.—Address M. A., 14, Eton-street, Gloucester- 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 


DUCATION.—A MORNING CLASS “4 








YOUNG GENTLEMEN to L Age of Ten, is held 
Ladies of great experience in Teaching. Most ee ae | 
references given.—Address A. M., 33, Fitzroy-square, W. 


T. MARY’S HALL, Nos. 5 and 6, St. Mary’s- 
road, Canonbury, Islington, N. 

English and French Institution for fodies, ms the Principles of 
Queen’s College. (Established 1849.) 
Principal-SARAH NORTHCROFT. 

This Institution will RE-OPEN, p.v. on THURSDAY, the 
14th September, on which day the Drawing and Paintin; ‘Classes, 
by Valentine Barth = mega Esq. and Miss Burrows, will be re 
sumed. Ladies wishin; join any of the Classes should eater | 
their Names the day be: i the Re-opening. 

There are V: ies for two Resident Pupils. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded upon application. 


K ENSINGTON COLLEGIATE 
39, Kensington-square, W. 
Head- Master. 

F. NASH, Esq., late Principal of ye Neilgherry Hills. 

Assisted by E. Thelwall, Esq., M.A., n. Coll. Cambridge ; 
Professor Hughes, F.R.G. s., King’ 3 Coll. jokes ~ Alphonse ; 
Professor Schinzel ; H. Grantham » Bsa. 5 oan others. 

Tuition Fee, 12, 9, or 6 Guineas per & 

‘A few Vacancies for Boarders. Term 5 begins September 11. 


Fevrorp COLLEGE (for tated, 47 and 48, 
BEDFORD-SQUAR. 

The Classes will begin for the Session mol on THURSDAY, 

OCTOBER 12th. 
The School for JUNIOR PUPILS above Ei, xr Joaus of Age 

will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBE 

A few Pupils are received as BOARDERS. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Coilege. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 














SCHOOL, 








Brnches, and the most careful special attention is paid - the 
Paration of Candidates for University and Civil-Service 
inations, and the preliminary Art Examinations for Law 

and Medical Students.—For all pestiog’ars apply to the Rev. W. 
Kinxcs, 14, Brownswood Park, Stoke Newington, London, N. A 
limited number of Boarders can be received. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The 
Rev. J. PANTON HAM pecives into his Me Fomily 2 aware 
Pupils attending the above School. FOUR V. 








ensuing Term begins on Tuesday, September 26th. hay faeaee 
Avenue-road, Regent’s Park, NW. an 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, Hyde Park. 
The Junior Term begins September 16th. 
The Senior Term, November Ist. 


containing Terms and Names of Professors, ma 
be ya CT application. saa 5 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, Tae Wooptanps, 
UNION-ROAD, CLAPHAM RISE. 
The Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE on FRIDAY, September 
when Classes be formed for French, German, Tta “¥ Fiepeek 
an, English Literature, Latin, Drawing » 


i The ¢ Lectures on Natural History and Chemistry will commence 
in October. 


GRADUATE, in Double Mathemetionl 
Honours (Pure and a haste, and “A ten ten ears ars’ experien: 

in teaching, hes an INTE on renaenetie 
terms, in a SCHOOL of es established caion = hopes of 
succeeding to the same.—Apply to Arcuytas, Adams & Francis, 
59, Fleet-st street, E.C. 


0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—SUPE- 
RIOR EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE. 
MEN, N.W. of Lo 


mdon, conduc! 
experience, combining 
essors, and the comfo: 
attention is Paid to the religi 
pee. jietingal ed frements~ moe terms, ae 70 
neas, se ling to requirements.— dressed to Zeta, 
Messrs. Duff Music Publishers, 20, Oxford-street, W. 


EAF and DUMB.—PRIVATE EDUCA- 

be pte rt Writer of the oy mp. on the ‘ ey of 

| te eet inthe List of New Books* for Saturd Sot Iathe 
~ of New s’ for ay. 

1965, des ‘desires res 9 rece ; i we v MORE YOUNG i Ageust it thus 
. 0 luca: rding 

aes expressed —A = 8. E. H., Rist’s iabrary, Kensington. 


OVERNESS. —A Young Lady having left a 
teh pe comnies three years, desires a RE. 
ENGAGEMENT fi ina LY. 


uiremvents, thorough Eng- 
lish, French, > Ly pe Si a — Address 
Stracey "s Library, 2 Hanover-place, 























M. G., Miss 
‘larence-gate, Regent’s Park. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
say years Abroad, Ti —MRS. WAGHORN, who has resid 

ears Abroa: the of the 

to her REGISTER 


ISH b a7 <_ = 
Be TUTORS and PROFESSORS” ool Pro- 


Sch: 
ced i Jand, France and 
ot hs red, and Pupils trod meee ony 


LECTURERS and OTHERS. a my 
MS. LECTURES on Tame an caer 
Scientific, Historical and Social, wri 
pany a Instruction 


nea. Translations 
Gorman, Italian and Swedish. iatens A. B., 3, “2, Alex: 
it. Peter’s, Hammersmith, W. 


PHYSICIAN of t E 
A ‘A MARRIED in Lo of = Home Count. toenie miles 




















French, 





‘rom London, wishes to receive into his house a LADY, mentally 

~ nervously afflicted. The house is poets situate in its own 
en-grounds o three acres, on the outskirts of a village one 

mils and a half from a Railway Station.—For terms, apply 

by letter to Beta, Messrs. Kingsbury & Co. 4, Birchin-lane, om 

Ra London, E.C. oF 





RONZES.—A Select variety of Profingins: 
ing great ma, ¢ a pelos mue 


possessing, below th at s 

= Also. ae — — + wank Si ; 
= *- h ri: 

oaks sand Cande! ey ~~ ALyaED ener wid approp” % 


ng-room and L 
* hill.—_({Established 1760.) 
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UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 

TION.—The NEW PATENT CLOSE RANGE, with an 

Open Chimney, exhibited by BROWN & GREEN, Section 22, 

Stand 225, cures Smoky Chimneys and avoids all Ch se Heat or 

Smell. Pr rospectuses post free.—FrepericKk Tuomas, 72, Bishops- 
gate- -street Within. 


N BR. A. MELV ILLE BELL, Professor 

ocal Physiology and Inventor of = vial le Speech,” re- 
ceives PUP PILS daily, at 18, Harrington-square, N Stammer- 
ing, Stuttering, Lisping, Burring, and all Vocal Disabilities 
permanently eradicated. 


Duprey 3 


r aa bl 7 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
SECRETARY WANTED. 

The Committee of the Dudley Mechanics’ Institution are pre- 
pared to receive APPLIC ATIONS from Gentlemen willing to 
undertake the Duties of the above Office. 

He will be required to take charge of the Building, which com- 

rises Library, Reading Room, Social Room, Pub lic Hi all, Sub- 
Peoture Room, and Class Rooms, conduct the Correspondence, 
and carry out the Instructions of the Committee. 

is 60l. per annum (with the prospect of an advance to 80l., 

t the discretion of the Committee), with residence on the pre- 
pan including gas, fire, and water.—Applications to be addressed 
to Mr. 2 Mr. A. Sueppen, Hon. Sec., not later than Sept. 30, 1865. 








NICE. —HOTEL DES ANGLAIS.— Fora card 
and fall particulars of this first-class HOTEL, now greatly 
enlarged and improved, address at the Hotel, Madame PONTET, 
Manager (from the Pavilion, Folkestone), or the Secretary of the 
Mediterranean Hotel Company (Limited), 6, Dove-court, Old 
Jewry, London. 


| Ror 


of | 


AL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS, EDINBURGH. 
WINTER SESSION, 1865-6. 

The following COURSES of LECTURES on MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL SCIENCE, and also those delivered in the Univer- 
sity, qualify for Examination for the Diplomas of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons :— 

CLASSES OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
Surgery, 10 a.m.—Dr. P. H. Watson. 
Surgery (1, Surgeons’-square), 10 a.m.— Dr. Jogeph Bell. 
Surgery (4, High School- -yards), 10 a.m.— Mr. Annandale. 


NOVEMBER 1. 


Cc paren (Sehool of Arts, Adam- -square), 10 a.m.— Dr. Stevenson 


HE NEW PROCESS in PHOTOGRAPHY. | 


—List of Prices for all sizes of Pictures, as well as of the 
new Chemicals employed to produce the mary ellous results of 
the WOTHLYTYPE, together with a Specimen of this beautiful 
methed of Printing, ‘forwarded on application to the Secretary, 

United Association of Photography (Limited), 213, Regent-street, 


* Fistures, Engravings, &c. are beautifully copied by this 


process opel rate et ie 
M4Ak RBL ‘EB FIGURES, GROUPS and 

BUSTS, selected with the greatest care, suited for the 
Drawing-room, Library, or Conserv: “a & ; the price in all cases 
being moderate. —Now on View, at T. M‘ La an’s New Gallery, 
7, Haymarket 











MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
OURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares, avail- 


able for One Calendar Month,, ore ISSUED atthe MID- 
LAND BOOKING-OFFICE, K S CROSS, and other Prin- 
cipal Stations ; also in London at Cook's Excursion and Tourist 
Office, 98, Fleet-street, corner of Bride-lane—to 
suameadinanaeneam. Glasgow, Dumfries, 
Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, Xe. 
IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, 
Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, Morecambe, &c. 
SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES— Scarborough, Whitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, Withernsea, 
Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. 


Stirling, Perth, 


Programmes and full particulars mz Ay be obtained at all the 
Company’s Stations and Receiving Office 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid “Midland Railway. 

_Desby, 1865. J AMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED PREFERENCE 
(Both Principal and Interest guaranteed.) 
HE SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited). Established in 1840. 

The Directors of this Company are now prepared to receive Ap- 
plications for further Allotments of this STOCK at par, which 

will be inscribed on the Books of the Company in the names of 
Allottees free of stamp-duty or other charg 

The Stock is te be paid for by Instalments: the Dividend will 
begin to accrue from the days when the Instalments are paid. 
Interest at Five per Cent. per Annum will be allowed on Instal- 
ments paid in advance of their due dates. 

The Ordinary Stock of the Company is 300,0001., fully paid-up. 
The Dividends paid on that Stock since the cc om menceme’ nt have 
averaged Ten per cent. per Annum. 

Formsof Application and all further particulars may be obtained 
from Sir R. Carden & Co., Stock-Brokers, Royal Exchange- 
buildings; at the European Bank, 83, King William-street, 
London ; or from the Secretary of the Company. 


By order of the Directors, C. GRAINGER, Secretary. 


Cem, 1, Ly King: Arms-yard, Moorgate-street, 
» ist August, 186 


STOCK. 














EBENTURES at 5, . pry 6 8 per Cont _ 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital 500,0000. 
Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, 


Malay yen. H. Pelham Burn. 
George Gordon, Esq. 





Esq. 

| Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 

Patrick F. Robertson, M.P. 

<aocnml Ireland, Esq. | Esq. 

D James. Kay, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esa. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5/, and 6 per Cent. respectiv ely. 

They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Gu: arantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be m vie at the Office of the 
Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leadenhall-street, London, 
E.C. By order, JOL aRSON, 





Secretary. 


HE LITTLE MODEL L ER para to Ms set 

a Model Village, 48 Coloured Engravings, post free for seven 
stamps; a Model Railwé ay, seven stamps; Windsor Castle, s 

stamps; a Model Farm, seven stamps; a Wre Ashore, seven 

stamps x lodel Racecourse, seven stamps ; a Cricket-Field, seven 

ne of Croquet, seven stamps. ss G. CLarke & Co., 














stamps; 2 
252, Strand, 











OOKBIN DING—in the Mona ASTIO, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


am. 

ral Chemistry—Analytical Chemistry, 9 a.m. till 5 
Dr. Stevenson Macadam ‘at Surgeons’ Ha 

Chemistry (4, High School-yards), 10 a.m.—Dr. A. C. Brown. 

Practical Chemistry—Analy tical C hemistry, 9am, till 5 
Dr. A. C. Brown ‘4, High School-yards). 

Physiology, 11 a.M.- Dr. Sanders, 

Medics at Jurisprud Jence (Course cofmmences on Monday, Nov. 6), 
QP. Dr. Littlejohn. 

Clinic: xy Medicine (Royal Infirmary), 12 noon—Drs. Sanders, Ru- 
therford Haldz and Se oresby -Jackson; Dr. J. Matthews 
Duncan (for Di s of Women). 

Clinical Surgery Roy 1 Infirmary), 12 noon—Dr. Gillespie. 

Anatomy, 1 p.m.; Anatomical Demonstrations, 2 Practical 
Ant tomy W will be commenced on October 2 till 4 pa.— 

Dr. P. D. He andyside. 

Practic e of f hysic, 3 p.m.—Dr. Rutherford Haldane. 

Pract =P of Phys sic 4 ‘High School-yards), 3 p.m.—Dr. George W. 

alfour. 

General P: audi, 4 p.m.—Dr. Grainger Stewart. 

By Order of the Royal College of Physicians 
». UDANE, Secretary. 
By Order of the Royal College of Surgeon 
MES SIMSON, Secretary. 
The INTRODUCTORY yas... will be delivered by Dr. 
LITTLEJOHN, on TUESDAY, October 31, at 11 o’clock. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION.—Rovau INFIRMARY, | = noon; 
Perpetual Ticket, at one payment, 10/.; Annual, 5l. Half- 
year 3l. 38.; Quarterly, 1/. 11s. 6d.: separate pannents he two 
years entitl the Student toa P erpetual Ticket. Sick CHILDREN’S 
Hospitat—tTicket, Three Months, 1. 1s.; Perpetual, 20. 28. Du1s- 
PeNsary Visit—Royal Public Dispensary, and New Town Dis- 
pre ary, each, Six Months, 32.38. Practica, Minwirery—Royal 

laternity Hospital, Royal Public Dispensary, New Town Dis- 
pensary 3. Diseases oF THE Eye, Ear, anp TeEetTH— 
Dis; ensaries, Cockburn-street ; the Edinburgh Eye Infirmary, 6, 
Cambridge-street, Lothian-road ; and the Southern Eye Dispen- 
sary, 2, West Richmond-street. Practical Puarmacy—Ro yal 
Public Dispensary, wos Town Dispensary, Six Months, 32. 38. 
Vaccination—(Six Weeks’ Course) Fee, ll. 1s., Dr. Husband, 
Roy: al Dispensary. 

FEES.—For the First of each of the above Courses, 31. 53.; for 
the Second, 2. 4s.; Perpetual, 51. 58. To those who have already 
attended a First Course in Edinburgh, the Perpetual Fee for th at 
Class is 21. 4s. The Fees for the following Courses are :—Practical 
Chemistry ar Practical Anatomy, 31. 3s. Anatomical Demon- 





P.M. 


P.M.— 













ro 


9AM. 


























—, 21. 28.; when taken ee with Prac Anatomy, 
18.5 Perpetual, 4l. 48. Analyti Chemistry, 2. Month, 5/. 
= Three Months, er 101. for the Session of Six Months. 





During the SUMMER SESSION, 
Months’ Courses will be delivered :— 
Midwifery —Dr. Keiller 

dwifery (4, High School- -yards)—Dr. J. Matthews Duncan. 
Medion Faris prudence—Dr. Littlejohn. 
= ateria Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. “Seoresby -Jackson. 

Clinical Surgery—Dr. Gillespie. 

Clinical Medicine —Drs. Sanders, Rutherford Haldane, and 
Seoneshy- -Jackson; Dr. J. Matthews Duncan (for Diseases of 

en). 

Practical Chemistry—Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Stevenson Mac- 
adam (at Surgeons’ Hall 

Practical Chemistry— =n lytical Chemistry—Dr. A. C. Brown 
(4, High School-yar 

Practical Anatomy —Oper: itive Surgery—Demonstrations (Re- 
gional, Surgical, and Microscopic)—Elementary Anatomy— 
Dr. P. D. Handyside. 

Pathological Anatomy and Histology—Practic: ant Pethologion 

istology (Royal Infirmary)—Dr. Grainger Stev 
Diseases of Children (Royal Hospital for Sick Children)—Dr. 


1866, the following Three 








Kei er 
Histology—Dr. Sanders. 
Military Surgery and Hygiene—Dr. P. H. Watson. 
Surgical Appliations and Operative Surgery—Dr. Joseph Bell. 
Surgical Pathology and Operative Surgery—Mr. Peek 
Vaccination (Six Weeks’ Course)—Dr. Husband. 
Diseases of the Eye—Dr. Argyll Robertson. 
Insanity—Dr. Skae. 

The above Courses ae ulify for Examination for the Diplomas of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh ; the 
a al Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of London ; the Royal 

Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Dublin; the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow; the Apoth caries’ Societies 
of London ¢ Dublin ; and the Boards of the Navy, Army, and 
Indian Medical Service. 

The above Courses also qualify for the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the Queen’s University in Ireland, during 
the years in which residence is not required. 

In accordance with the Regulations of the University of Edin- 
burgh, any four of the entire Medical Classes required may be 
attended under the above Teachers; and one of the four years of 
study required may be constituted by attendance, in one year, 
on two of the above Six Months’ Courses, or on one of these and 
two Three Months’ Courses. The Regulations require that in 
this case the Fee for any of the above Classes shall be the same 
as that for the corresponding Class in the University. 

The whole of the education required for graduation at the 
University of London may be tz ae under the above Teachers. 

Those who hold the Double Qualification of Physician and Sur- 
geon from the Royal Colleges of P' ~ cians and Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh are eligible for English Poor-law Appointments equally 
with those who hold English Medical and Surgical Diplomas; 
and are, under the Medical Act, entitled to practise Medicine 
and Surgery in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

The minimum cost of the Education in the above School for 
the double qui poe ation of Physician and Surgeon from the Royal 
Colleges of ans and Surgeons, including the Fees for the 
Joint-E basting stio ns, is 901. 4s., which is payable by yearly instal- 
ments during the period of study: whilst the mininum cost for 
the single qualification of either Physician or Surgeon, including 
Fee for Examination, is 800. 

NOTICE.—The Register at all Medical Schools is now required 
to be closed within fifteen days after the commencement of each 
Be ssion, except in cases of detention from illness or other unavoid- 
able cause. 

Preliminary Examinations in General Education by the Royal 

Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh take place on 
October 28 and November 11, 1865, and on April 28 and July 28 
1866. Testimonials of proficiency granted by certz ax Education: al 
Bodies will be accepted as sufficient evidence of General Educa- 
tion, and will exempt from the Preliminary Examination. Stu- 
dents who are in doubt as to the effect of the New Regulations 
regarding the Preliminary Examinations in General Education, 



































are requested to communica = with the Secretary to pe School, 


| 


EVENSON MACADA 
Secretary to ‘the Medical and ee School. 





THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
CHOOL-SESSION, 18°5 and 66.—A GENERAL ene 
DUC Saha ADDRESS will be delivered OF Mr. ORD, M. _# 
Dean, on MONDAY, October 2, at 3 o’cloek r.m., after which ite 
DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES will take place. 
Gentlemen have the option of paying 400. for the first year, a 

— sum for the second, and 101. for each succeeding year; of 

90l,, at one payment, as perpetual. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Dr. Barker, Dr. J. Risdon spent, Dr. Goolden, Dr. Peacock, 
Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Barnes, Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr, 
Simon, Dr. Clapton, Dr. Gervis, ir Nijener Jones, Mr. J J. Orott, 
Mr. Whitfield. 

Medicine—Dr. Peacock. Sw re. . Tee Geen Rate. Ph 
1c —Dr. Bristowe and Mr. "Ord. D riptive eg =a 

‘dney Jones. Anatomy ine in_the Dissestng! Room 

Mr J. Croft, and Mr. Chemistry, 7, Natur 
Philosophy and Practical ‘Ghanmiaese Dr. Albert ., Berna, 
Midwifery—Dr. Barnes. General Pathology—Mr. Simon. Botany 
—Dr. J. Wale Hicks. Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Ord. ” Materis 


Medica—Dr. Clapton. Forensic Medicine pois Stone. Demon. 
strations Morbid Anatomy—Dr. J. Wale Hicks. Microscopical 
Anatomy—Mr. Rainey. Pathological Chemistry—Dr. Thudichum. 


Dental Surgery—Mr. 
Students can reside oro some of the Officers of the Hospital. 
To enter, or to obtain Prospectuses, the conditions of all the 
Prizes, and further information, 2 apply to Mr. WuitrieLp, Medical 
Secretary, The Manor House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, 
urrey, 5. 


St BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL ani and 
MEDICAL COLLEG 
The WINTER SESSION will commence an OCTOBER 2, with 
an Introductory Address by Dr. ANDREW, at 5 o’clock p.m, 
Meat ene LECTURES. 
edicine—Dr. Blac 
Clinical Medicine—Dr. erre, Dr. Black, Dr. Martin. 


Surger: r. Paget, Mr. Coote. 
Clinies us Surgery —Mr. Skey, Mr. Paget, Mr. Coote, Mr. 





Descriy gen “Anatomy—Mr. Holden, Mr. Callender. 

Physiology and General Anatomy—™Mr. Savory. 

Chemistry—Dr. Odling. 

Demonstrator of M orbid Anatomy—Dr. Andrew. 

Demonstrators of Anatomy—Mr. Smith, Mr. Baker. 

Assistant Demonstrators—Mr. Vernon, Mr. Langton. 

Tutors—Mr. Duckworth, Mr. Baker, Mr. Shepard. 
SUMMER SESSION, commencing May, 1866. 

Materia Medica—Dr. Farre. 

Botany—Dr. Harris. 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Edwards. 

Midwifery—Dr. Greenhalgh. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Callender. 

Practical Chemistry—Dr. Odling. 

Microscopic Demonstrations—Mr. Savory. 

The Clinical Practice of the Hospital comprises a service of 650 
beds: of these, 227 are allotted to the medical cases, 20 to the 
diseases of women, 322 to the surgical and ophthalmic cases, and 
81 is the syphilitic. 

In the year 1864, relief was afforded to 6,000 in-patients, in- 
ba more than 550 children under 10 years of age. 

Collegiate Establishment.— Warden, Mr. Willett. —Students ean 
reside Fithin the Hospital walls, subject to the collegiate r 
tions. Some of the teachers connected with the E capital also 
receive students to reside with them. 

Seven Scholarships, pres in value from 201. to 50l., are 

warded annually. er information respecting these and 
ofier details paaey be obtained from Mr. Savory, Mr. Callender, or 
any of the Medical or os Officers or Lecturers, or at 
Anatomical Museum or Library. 





MARRIED GENTLEMAN, 1 now - residing 

and lecturing at a German Universi a esirous of re 
ceiving a limited number of YOUNG GEN ‘LEM EN to Board 
and Educate in his House. He has had much experience in 
teaching, and offers unusual advantages. Unexceptional refer- 
ences. erms, 60 guineas. —Address Box K, Worksop. 


ALTSCHUL TEACHES 


R. 

ITALIAN thro’ Spanish, French, German, English. 
SPANISH thro’ French, German, Italian, English. 
FRENCH thro’ German, Italian, Spanish, English. 
GERMAN thro’ Italian, Spanish, French, English, 
ENGLISH thro’ German, Italian, Spanish, Freneh. 


No Extra Charge for the Tuition of several Languages. 
9, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly, W. 


- YOU TRAVEL?Practice better than 

eory.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, Professor of ELOCUTION and 

of SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, teaches TWO 

Languages (one Sizough the medium of another) on the same 
me, an one at the Pupil’s or at his House. Each Li 

n his Private Lessons and Classes. pares for Army and 

C.-8. EXAMINATIONS. —Note. Dr. A. enseigne trés-prompte- 

ment |’ Anglais par les langues étrangéres. —9, Old Bond- street, W. 


(THE LIBRARY COMPANY (LIMITED). 


CENTRAL AL OFFICES: 
No. 25, PALL MALL, and 30, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARB, 
LONDON, 8.W. 
Crry BRANCH: 
69, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 
BriGHTON BRANCH : 
32, NEW ROAD (three doors from North-street). 
MANCHESTER BRANCH: 
60, LOWER KING-STREET. 
With Three Hundred Agencies in Town and Country. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum, upwards. 


Lists of Books in Circulation, Rates of Subscription, and all 
other information forwarded (free) upon application. 
By order, HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 
No. 25, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
BLOCK-BOOK BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Just issued, price 16s. to Non-Subscribers, 
ATALOGUE ILLUSTRE des LIV RES 
XYLOGRAPHIQUES, par J. PH. BERJEAU 
105 ee printed, and only 2 20 (not subscribed) remain for Sale.— 


A 
- Bye, . STEwaRr, 11, King William-street, West Strand, London. 
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GEARCE for a PUBLISHER. The New 
Edition ¢f this Laipen ped ves is now ready. It is greatly 
improved in apjearance other embel| ishments, con- 
tains a specimen of the e Photographie J Titustrations = ins A.W. 
wil befo Mn pee dee tof 12 pelainae’ 
orw: ress on rece! P o stage- > 

= opsgate- watree’ Without August, 1 5 tag “i 








NOTICE TO INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS, &o. 


R. KIDD'S POPULAR “GOSSIPS.”— 
FESSIONAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SEASON 1865—66- 





TALU [ABLE BOOKS.—S. & T. GuirBERt's 
entirely new and extersive REMAINDER CATALOGUES, 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1865, containing al the recent purchases, are now ready : 
comprising a Collection of cheieely illustrated and ilk laminated 
Standard and Juvenile Books, suitable alike for every 
tation, published from 1s. up to 2001., now talinned tereeh in — 
Beginning at 5d. up to 25l., sent gratis, and postage free, on appli- 
cation. 
Every Book is new, and warranted perfect, and is not reduced in 
price through any blemish or imperfection whatever, but is in the 
game condition as when issued by the various Publishers. 


Apply ear’ asiye .—4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, 
Leadon, B 


» @ & R. M‘CRACKEN, 

e LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, Old Jer 
Agents and Wine Merchants, inform their Patrons — 
they continue to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggag 
Wines, &c. to an m all Parts of the World. They ‘solicit ied 
ticular attention — the following Wines :— 

Ingham’s Pale Virgin Marsala, 24s. per dozen ; Quarter casks, 
111.—Domecq’s, Duff Gordon’s, and other Sherries, 308. to 703. — 
Croft, Taylor’s, and other Ports, 383. to 100s. —Clarets, 208. to 1508. 
—Hennessy’s 1857 Pale p= 668. — dozen case.—Very rare 
ditto, 30 years old, 848. per doze: 

Champagnes, Hooks, ceailes, 5 Liqueurs, &c. 
Samples on application.—Terms cash. 





38, QUEEN-STREET, 
), General and Foreign 











Sales by Auction 
Natural History. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TIO —- his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- 

garden, on TOES AY, September 12, at half-past 12 precisely, 

a COLL ECTION. ry Heads and Horns of / Animals, Bird-Skins, 

ce in Spirits, Lnsects, Shells, Minerals, Fossils, and sundry 
uriosities. 


_On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


The very Important Stock of Music Plates and Copyrights of 
—, — & LUCAS, of Regent-street.—Eight 
ays’ Sale 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Lei ree ye are W.C. 
(west side), on T. URSD AY, September 14, following da: 
the very Extensive and Important STOCK of I iusiC” PL ro 
and COPYRIGHTS of Dessrs. ADDISON & LUCAS, in con- 
eir Di Engraved Pi This very ‘S.-4 
Stock consists of above 60, 000 Engraved — of Classical and 
Popular Works by Englis hand Fore: reign Composers (Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots), the Important Works of ~— Wallace, Costa, 
Horsley, J. L. Hatton, W. Calleott, Linley, Hullah, 
Part-Songs, Glees, &c. 
Cai talogues are nearly ready. 











Published Monthly, price 1s. 6d. illustrated with Coloured 
and Tinted Plates, 


HE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER: 
Review of Natural Histo eg Research, and 
Recreative Science. No. 44, SEP’ PTEM MBER, 
Contents. 


wa 5 ” with a Mon ph of the British Species. 
By the Rev. W. Houghton, M.A. F.L.5. With Two Plates. 


The EXHIBITION of Oe at SOUTH KENSING- 
TON. By W. M. Rossetti 


The WEATHER. By A.S8. Herschel, B.A. 
AIDS to MICROSCOPIC INQUIRY. No. VII. Hairs of Plants. 


sinc sag TELEGRAPHY. By Richard Bithell, B.SC. 
Ph.D. With Five Illustrations. 


COMETS. An Account of all the Comets whose Orbits have not 
been Calculated. By G. F. Chambers. 


The CATTLE PLAGUE and SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 


— AL PHOTOGRAPHY.—ENGELMANN on DOUBLE 
ior —CRIMSON STAR. By the Rev. T. W. Webb, A.M. 





REMARKS on SATURN. By Richard A. Proctor. 
LITERARY NOTICES—ARCH ZOLOGIA. 


PROGRESS of INVENTION—Non-explosive Gung 
Glycerine—Electricity the Cause of Animal 
lation of Sewers—Etching in Relief— Danger from Contact with 
a Person struck by Lightning—The Sensitizing of Iodide of 
Silver—Enamelled Gilver—Impeovement of the Air Pump— 
New and Simple Mode of Reproducing Drawings, &c.—Photo- 
graphy in the Dark—Roofs on the Principle of Suspension 
Bridges— Pp ge of Diamonds —Gun-Cotton as a Source of 
Motive Pow 

PROCEEDINGS of LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
meier. 

NOTES and MEMORANDA:—The Humming-Bird Hawk- 
Moth—Heat from Rotation of a Dise in Vacuo—New Mode of 
Salting Meat—Living Bodiesand Lightning—Alleged Remedy 
for Consumption—The Colour of Mars—Mobility of the Sun’s 
Photosphere—Light Organs of Glowworms—Absorption Bands 
and Temperature—Transparency of the Sea—Electric Pro- 
perties of Mineral Waters. 

The SEVENTH VOLUME of The INTELLECTUAL OB- 
SERVER is now ready, illustrated with 13 Plates in Colours and 
Tints, handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d. 

Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


THE MUSIC EDITED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 
HE MUSICAL MONTHLY and DRAW- 
ING-ROOM MISCELLANY. Price 1s. 
Contents of the SEPTEMBER Number. 
Heavily Hit. By Valerie St. James. 
The Jealous Wife. 
Outwitted. 
_ A game of Gondar. 


fama ‘and Glove. By L. H, F. Du Terreaux. 
The Metabolical Machine. 
The Violet Girl. 
A Plain Cook. 
Mvsic: 

MA PRIERE POUR TOI. By B. Fetper. 
Poetry—Enigmas—Charades, &c. 

Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


wder—Nitro- 
Solours—Venti- 


W. B. Teget- 





Mr. WILLIAM KIDD IS NOW MAKING HIS PRO- 
New-road, Hammersmith, W. 
September 9, 1865. 





SOCIAL, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS REFORM. 

IDD'S (W.) TRACTS for the TIMES.— 
No. 1.—The BEAUTY of TRUTH. One Penny. 
No. 2.—** WHAT IS RELIGION?” One Penny. 
No. 3.—The EXCELLENCE of CHARITY. One Penny. 

(To be Continued.) 
*,* The above sent post free for 4 postage-stamps by the Publisher. 

Andrew Churcl Broadway, H ith Le 


A VERY CHOICE “LITTLE LIBRARY.” 


IDD’S (W.) ESSAYS and SKETCHES.— 
Nos. I. to XIII. are Now Reprinted, price 2d. each. The 
whole sent oath free for 30 stamps by 


Groombridge & Sons, 5, wlll London, E.C.; or by 
the Author, H ith, W. 














Price Half-a-Crown, 
ALES UNCLE TOLD. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in post 8vo, with Travelling Map of Spain, 
price 15s. cloth, 
SPAIN. 


GUIDE TO 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


A 


By H. O'SHEA. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 


HE BOOK of PROPHECY ; comprising a 
Proof of the Plenary Inspiration of Hol ’ Seripture ; a Clas- 
sified arrangement of Prophecies already fulfilled, in course of 
Fulfilment; and Prophecy as ‘The Testimony of Jesus,’ con- 
sidered in its Relation to the Faith of the Church and the Pro- 
gress of Scepticism. By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. F.A.8. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, SECOND EDITION, 
OD’S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION, 


containing the NEW PARLIAMENT. Royal 32mo. mor. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lane. 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
FIRST DIVISION. 
Now ready, complete in 3 pm 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 21. 2s. 


gilt. 





lettered, 
N ANCIENT HISTORY, 
FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE FALL OF THE WESTERN 
EMPIRE. 


By Pup Suirn, B.A. 
One of the Principal Contributors to Dr. Smith’s Classical 
jictionaries. 
* The above forms the First Division of the HISTORY of the 


WORLD’ The i - —aeeeeee separately —Vols. I. and II. h 
198. 6d.3 Vol. 111. ‘iad heeaia re ae 


Within the nin compass of Three Volumes the 
Reader has now offered to him, for the first time in English 
Literature, a complete ANcIENT History, from the 
Creation of the World to the Fall of the Western Empire, 
treated as acontinuous narrative and with unity of purpose. 
Besides its place in the whole scheme of the History of the 
poy this division ~~ be regarded as forming a complete 

independen work, which may occupy tke place once 
filled by the Ancient History of Rollin. 


“The three Punic Wars form the staple of the most brilliant 
historical descriptions in this portion of a volume which con- 
cludes with es death of the younger pra. and the formation of 

the high-sound vince of Asia.’ In dealing with these sub-_ 
jects, the author has, if possible, shown even more skill and apti- 
tude than before in exercising his power of condensation ; and his 
style is equal to me subject, lending that subject what it often 
lacks—an attractive grace.”—Athencum. 

“* He writes the hisbory. as well as comments upon it, so that any 
ordinary reader who shall master the contents of the volumes as 
they appear will find himself at the end tolerably well furnished 
in historic knowledge. It should be added that Mr Smith writes 
in it clear and Phage manner, and that he displays in the choice 





RIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS. 
2 vols. 18. 6d. each. 
NURSERY RHYMES. 
* Original Poems.’ 1s. 6d. 
SELECT POETRY . CHILDREN. By 
JOSEPH PAYNE, F.C.P. 2s. 
PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK. 
ACKWORTH VOCABULARY ; 
Spelling-Book. 1s, 6d. 
ENGLISH PARSING. By Gitxs. 2s. 


CATECHISM of FAMILIAR THINGS. By 
WILLEMENT. 23. 6d. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Abridged. 
By WHEELER. 23s. 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Abridged. 
By WHEELER. 22. 

LECONS pour des ENFANTS. By Mrs. Bar- 
BAULD. 28. 

Le PAGE’S V’ECHO de PARIS. Selection of 


Familiar Mee which a Person would hear daily if living 
in France. 38. 6d. 


PAGE’ 3 PETIT CAUSEUR; 
Chatterings in French. 1s. 
Le PAGE'S GIFT of FLUENCY in FRENCH 
CONVERSATION. 2s. 6d. 
ae _ Virtue Brothers & Co. Amen-corner, London. 
HE LIFE of WEDGWOOD. By LLEwEL- 
LYNN JEWITT. Handsomely printed, with numerous 
Illustrations, and tastefully bound. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 188. 


The St grag of CARICATURE and GRO- 
ESQUE in LITERATURE and ART. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT. Illustrated, 213. 


The OLD FOREST RANGER;; or, Wild Sports 
of India on the Neilgherry Hills, the Jungles, and the Plains. 
By Colonel CAMPBELL. Illustrated, 82. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH. By Frank SMEDLEY. 
28. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. 
8s. boards; 4s. cloth. 

HARRY COVERDALE. By Frank SMEDLEY. 
28. 6d. boards ; 38. 6d. cloth. 


GATHERED LEAVES. By Frayx SMEDLEY. 
Illustrated, 88. 6d. 
Virtue Brothers & Co. Amen-corner, London. 


By the Authors of 


1s. 6d. 
or, English 


Le or, First 





By Frank SMEDLEY. 





WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 
(yaar. By Professor Fowyes. 1s. 


MINERALOGY, 
Rocks. 2s. 


ELECTRICITY. By Sir W.S. Harris. 1s. 6d. 


Virtue Brothers & Co. Amen-corner, London. 


MR, J. Z. LAURENCE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
8vo. 30 Woodcuts, price 68. 
HE OPTICAL DEFECTS of the EYE:— 
Near Si, cor A “4 ht, Weak Sight and Squint. By J. Z. 
LAURENCE. 4 F.R "e SMB. , Surgeon to the Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, Southwark. 


with a Treatise 6n Mineral 








London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


his Soles the skill of a discreet, devout, and well- 
read man.”—Daily N 


London: W: Dente & Maberly, Gower-street and Ivy-lane. 





Next week will be published, 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 
VOLUME SEVEN, price 10s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
ae be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo. each 10s. 6d. 

Contents :—Romeo and Juliet, a Reprint of fhe Loco Edition 
of 1991 Timon of Athens—Julius Cxesar—and Macbeth. 

Volumes I. to VI. are now ready. 

“An Edition on a plan which wage altogether from that 
adopted by any—a plan so excellent in itself, and so well carried 
out, that we have: no hesitation in saan that it is my A be, 
when completed, the most useful one to the scholar and intelli- 
gent reader which has yet appeared.”— Atheneum. 

Macmillan & Co. London. 





Shortly will be published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 68. 


BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT; 
and OTHER POEMS. 
By SEBASTIAN EVANS. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 
This day is published, 
The same size as the “ Golden Treasury Series,” neatly and 
strongly bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 


Y. Compiled and arranged by CHARLES HOLE, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Publishers venture to believe that this little comprehensive 
work will ao, as indispensable to all English readers as an 
English dictionar; 

“An invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, and from 
its moderate price it cannot fail to become as popular as it is 
useful.”’— 7'imes. 





Maemillan & Co. London. 





This day is published, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. LXXI. (fur SEPTEMBER, 1865), price One Shilling. 


Contents. 
I. The he, Dove. inthe Eagle’s Nest. By the Author of ‘The Heir 


Chap. ose -—The Eaglets in the Cit 
V.—The Double-Headed Eaale. 
II. Palgrave’ ‘3 Travels i in Arabia. By 
I, Erasmus in a By James Hamilton, D.D. F.L.S. 
/. Macdonald of 5: 
Vv. Galway; ox or, the’ City of the Tribes. By Professor D’Arcy 
T 


VI. Cradock Nowell : a Tale of the New Feros, 
Doddridge : -— Chapters XX1I,— 
VIL. To an Absent Frien 
It i also contain a 
Narrative of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Expedition of 1865, 
WITH paostaes OF THE yk iy ae oo 
Lithographed on Board the Great Baste 
Showing her fron, Soundings, Miles o, com Daily Paid Out ; iso 
the various Positions of the Ship while Grappling for the Cable. 
By JOHN C. DEANE, 
(Who accompanied the Expedition). 
Vols. I. to XI. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London and Cambridge. 


A Richard 





Sold by all Booksellers, News-azgents, and at all Railway Stations. 
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ROUTLEDGES’ 
LIST FOR SEPTEMBER. 


In crown Svo. half bound, price 12s. 6d. 

MEN of the TIME: a Biographical Dic- 
tionary of 2,500 Eminent Living Characters of Both Sexes. A 
New Edition, thoroughly revised, and brought down to the 
Present Time. 

N.B. One of the new features of this Edition is a carefully- 
prepared Classified Index, which gives much increased facility for 


reference. 
The ARABIAN NIGHTS. The 


Cheapest Complete Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 750 pages, 3s. 6d. 

“The book is of a handy shape, the type is clear and plain, the 

paver is delicately toned, and the volume altogether is a marvel of 
uty and cheapness.” —Morning Star. 


+ . na ATG ‘ 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. Complete 
Edition. With a Portrait, pott 18mo. cloth, 2s.; in Roxburghe 
binding, with gilt edges, 28. 6d. 
“ Unquestionably this is the most compact, the cheapest, and 
the clearest printed pocket edition of Longfellow’s poetical works 
that has been issued.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


Books for Sportsmen. 
Stonehenge’s Instructions to Young Sportsmen. 
~ rn ‘ > Ty ¥ a rn 7 ¥ 
The SHOT-GUN and SPORTING 
RIFLE. By STONEHENGE. Post 8vo. 496 pages, half 
bound, 10s. 6d. 

This Book contains Chapters on Pigeon and Sparrow Trap- 
Shooting—Open Shooting—Covert Shooting— Wild-fowl Shooting— 
Rifle Shooting—Field Spaniels and their Breaking—Retrievers— 
Rabbiting—Rabbit Dogs—Ferrets and Ferreting—Shooting Ponies 
—General Management of Shooting Dogs—The Varieties of Shot- 

uns and the Accessories used with them—The Sporting Rifle— 

he Gamekeeper’s Duties—Vermin and the Modes of Destroying 
them — Poachers, and the best Modes of Counteracting their 
Schemes. With 120 Illustrations. 
+T7T TTT 7 . saad 
FISH CULTURE. By Francis 
FRANCIS. Second Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 58. 

The only Manual upon the Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, Crossing: 

Acclimatizing, and General Treatment of Freshwater Fish in 

es, Rivers, and Ponds; with a complete Account and expla- 
ates of every kind of Apgaratas, and a compendious 
all various Sea Fisheries, Fish Cookery, Fishery Expe- 
riments, Data, &c. 


The TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS; or, 


a Moor in Scotland. 1 vol. post Svo. boards, with Plates, 28. 6d. 





Books for the Seaside and the Country. 
The Garden and the Country. 
OUR GARDEN FRIENDS and FOES. 
By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, 
At this time of year the gardens are overrun with insects, snails, 
worms, grubs, and other destroyers of the autumnal crops of fruits, 
while the young birds of the season have all gained their wings. 
In this work all possessors of a garden, a field, a greenhouse, or 
even of a few plants in a window, will learn to distinguish between 
the noxious creatures and those which ought to be welcome ; and 
croquet players, who value the smoothness and regularity of their 
lawns, will find this work invaluable. 


The Cattle Plague. 
CATTLE: their Breeds, Management, and 
Diseases. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. limp, ls. 6d. 


TODDLES’S HIGHLAND TOUR. By 


EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. With 21 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 
boards, 1s. 


The COMMON OBJECTS of the SEA- 
SHORE, including Shells and Sea-weeds. By the Rev. J. G. 
WOOD. With Plates by Sowerby. Feap. 8vo. boards, ls. 


The COMMON OBJECTS of the 
COUNTRY. By the Rev. J.G. WOOD. With Plates. Feap. 
8yo. boards, 1s. 

BRITISH FERNS. By Tuomas 
MOORE. With Plates. Feap. 8vo. boards, 1s. 


ANGLING, and WHERE TO GO. 


By BLAKEY. Fecap. 8vo. limp, 1s. 


Now ready, Third Edition, considerably enlarged, with Chromo- 
lithogrs a aia Maps, and Wood Engravings, post 8yo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

V INTER in the SOUTH of EUROPE; or, 

Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, Sicily, and Biarritz, as 

Winter Climates. By J. HENRY BENNET, M.D. 

as John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. __ oh 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


ENTONE in its MEDICAL 
pi By J. L. SIORDET, M.B. Lond. 
** Every necessary information will be found in Dr. Siordet’s 
little handbook.”— Reader. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


THE HIGH PRICE OF MEAT, 
Cloth, price 3. 


EGETABLE COOKERY, PASTRY, 
PICKLING, &c. This work contains Receipts for above 
Four Hundred Dishes prepared without the use of Animal Food ; 
it possesses an especial interest at the present time, on account o! 
= ish price of Meat, and the prevalence of Disease among 
Jattle. 


ASPECT. 





_____London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Just published, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 
48 illustrations, 10s. 6d.; free by post, lls. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on COAL, 
PETROLEUM, and other DISTILLED OILS. By A. 
GESNER. 

_This new edition gives illustrations of the tools employed in 
sinking oil-wells, as well as of the apparatus used in refining the 
crude oils. 

H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, London. 


Just published, free by post for 12 stamps, 
LEE of MOZART. Abridged from the larger 
Work of EDWARD HOLMES, Esq. 
____——s Adams: & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
J ILLAGE BELLS, LADY GWENDOLINE, 
and other POEMS. By JOHN BRENT, Jun., F.S.A., 
Author of ‘ Canterbury in the Olden Times,’ &c. 
“** Village Bells’ is the name of a pretty and elegant poem, in 
good Tennysonian verse.” —Atheneum. 
**A volume Caen poetry.”—Liverpool Albion. 
** Lady Gwendoline’ is a charming little romance.”—Sun. 
____ London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 





THE THREE CHOIRS. 
This day, with numerous Illustrations, post 8vo. 28. 6d. each, 
A HANDBOOK to the CATHEDRALS of 
HEREFORD, GLOUCESTER, and WORCESTER: a 
complete Description of the Buildings, a History of each Diocese, 
and Biographical Notices of the Bishops. By R. I. KING, B.A., 
Exeter College, Oxford. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


WEALE'S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 
BNGLIsH DICTIONARY. By Hype CLARKE. 


_ Containing above 100,000 Words, or 50,000 more than in any 
existing Works. Price 3s. 6d.; or strongly bound, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hype C.iarke. 1s. 


COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION. By J. 
BRENAN. ls. 
London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 1, Amen-corner. 








TRAVELLING MAPS. 


I. 
COTLAND. By Atex. Kut Jounston, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. A New aad Enlarged Edition, 
with Index of easy reference to 9,250 Places on the Map. Price, 
in a Pocket-Case, 7s. 6d.; or in Sheets, 

“ A Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map of 
the ee Be previously published For completeness, accuracy, 
and finish, it is perfect. Not a curnpike or cai e road, or i 

rtant footpath throughout the length and breadth of the land, 

ut has its representative here in double and single ay 
in. 


Il, 

ENGLAND AND WALES. By the Samer, 
On Two Sheets, price 68.; oron Canvas in a Pocket-Case, with 
Index of 11,700 Places on the Map, 8s. 

Maps from KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYA 
ape following, hen separately, uniformly with the sbore ic 
Pocket-Case, with Indexes to each Map, price 4s. 6d. for Maps of 
One Sheet, and 88. for Maps of Two Sheets :— 

1 Sheets). | U.S. of N. America (Two Sheeta), 

Switzerland. } yo ne (Two Sheets). 


ca. 
raland South Australia. 


Treland. a 
Belgium and The Netherlands. India (Two Sheets). 
i China and Japan. 


$812. 
Spain. Basin of Mediterranean Sea. 
Sweden and Norway. Austrian Empire (Two Sheets), 
South America (Two Sheets). Palestine. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Preparing for Publication, 


A THEORETICAL INQUIRY into the PHY. 
Pi epeh Sees of EPIDEMIC DISEASES, accompanied 
with Copious LEXANDER HAMILTON HOWE, M.D., 

. East India Company’s Service. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


HAVET’S GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS, 
Eighth Edition, in 2 vols. 


HAYETS FRENCH CLASS-BOOK ; Pari I. 

Reader, Grammar, French and English Exercises, a Die. 
tionary of 10,000 Words and numerous Idioms, &c. 330 crown 8yo, 
pages, 48, 

*,* This First Part is the most complete, and comparatively the 
cheapest First French Course yet published, as it t every- 
thing required in Elementary Classes. 

AVET’S FRENCH CLASS- BOOK ; Part II. 

the Syntax and Peculiarities of the Language, with Exer. 

cises, and English Extracts to be translated into French, &. 
180 crown 8vo. pages, 38. 6d. 

*,* The entire work may be had in one volume, under the title 

of Saggy ‘COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK,’ 500 8yo. 
es, 68. 6d. 

. London: W. Allan & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Longman & Co; 

Dulau & Co. 








Just published, in 1 vol. price 25s. 
HE HISTORY of CLERKENWELL. By 
the late W. J. PINKS, Edited by EDWARD J. WOOD. 
It contains upwards of 800 pages of letter-press, yim 8Y0. 
nearly 200 Engravings, and a comprehensive Plan of the Parish, 
divided into wards and ecclesiastical and registrar’s districts, 
drawn and surveyed expressly for the work b; r. Wyld, G 
her to the Queen. The work has a most elaborate Index, is 
und in antique lettered cloth. 
Published by the Proprietor. J. T. Pickburn, Myddelton Ho’ 
Myddelton-street, Clerkenwell; 117, Fleet-street ; and can be 
of any Bookseller in Town or Country. 





Next week will be published, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


CHIEFLY IN RELATION TO THE 


FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 
By a RURAL D.D. 
Contents. 


HIpProPHaGys : 


17s ProGREss AND UTiLITY.—MyYCoPHAGY.—SALMON AND PIsCICULTURE.—OYSTER AND MvssEL CULTURE.— 


LercH AND PeaRL CULTURE.—Horsgs, ANCIENT AND MODERN.—ACCLIMATISATION OF ANIMALS. 
In crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


Witr1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 5s. 


SPORT. 


T 
that i 
piety, 


y. 
Ad 
SE. 
d 


ma 
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SEA FISHING AS A 


An Account of the various kinds of Sea Fish, How, When and Where to Catch 
them in their various Seasons and Localities. 
By LAMBTON J. H. YOUNG. 


** A volume which contains the results of long experience in sea fishing, and full directions as to the proper kinds of 
boats, gear, apparatus, and baits to be used.”—Londun Review. 

‘* A more useful book has not appeared for a long time. We recommend the migrating portions of our countrymen 
to enter this book in the list of necessaries for the seaside.”— Observer. 

‘* Not less than eight-and-forty different sorts of fish swarm, the author assures us, round our coasts, ready to Io 
caught, cooked, and eaten; and this very excellent little work gives full directions for the first of these processes, ani 
does not disdain to touch somewhat on the second.”— Weekly Dispatch. : P t 

«It contains drawings of the boats adapted for trawling, mackere), and coast fishing, with plates of the implemen 8, 
Feap. 8vo. 18. tackle, nets, hooks, &c. used in the sport. An account of the British Fisheries, baits, lines, and methods of taking, are 
“ ‘ _ carefully and plainly set forth.”"—Morning Advertiser. derived 
LORD PALMERSTON: a Biography. “Its sum and substance may be mastered in the course even of a railway journey; but the enjoyment to be deriv 
S from it can only be gained by its advice and suggestions being immediately followed.”—Bell'’s Weekly Messenger. 


Tenth Th . . Svo. limp, 1s. ; i i 
ax senses ~— “ se 2 “Sea Fishing as a Sport’ is a handsomely-printed volume, with plenty of headings, so as to adapt it for quick 
A New Book for Boys. 
BOY. 


achts will find this 4 
ERNIE ELTON, the LAZY 


With Illustrations by A. Houghton. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2¢. 


BEES. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. With 


Plates. Feap. 8vo. limp, 1s. 


The KITCHEN and FLOWER GAR.- 


DEN. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


A New ‘eee, 
NOTHING but MONEY. 


ARTHUR. In feap. 8vo. limp, price 1s. 


NOTES on HEALTH: 
to Preserve or Regain It, by Diet, Regimen, &c. With a 
Familiar Explanation of the Chief Functions of the Human 

ly and their Relation to the Mind. By Dr. COLEMAN. 


By T. S. 


Showing how 


reference. The numerous class of sea-side visitors who are fond of boating and the possessors of y: 
very handy book.” —Intellectual Observer. in which 
‘* Guides for amateur sea-fishers are not abundant, and those sportsmen will all the more welcome a book in 
there is much information on all the branches of the sport.”—Athenaum. , ‘ d deserves to become 
** We think very highly of Mr. Young’s book. It fills a decided gap in our fishing literature, an ‘ 
GeEorcE Rovurtepce & Sons, The Broadway, popular.” —Reader. ee ~ c 


Ludgate-hill, 





GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 
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COMPLETION OF 
DALZIEL’S ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


DALZIEL'S ARABIAN NIGHTS, carefully re- 


vised, imp. 8vo. 840 pp. with 200 Mlustrations by MILLAIS, TENNIEL, WATSON, PINWELL, HOUGHTON, 
T. and E, DALZIEL. Engraved by the BROTHERS DALZIEL. Cloth, 15s.; in extra binding, bevelled boards, 
gilt sides, back and edges, 21s.; morocco, 31s, 6d. 


London: Warp, Lock & Tyter, 158, Fleet-street, and 107, Dorset-street, Salisbury-square. 
NOTICE. 


The English Edition of the JOURNAL OF 
EUGENIE DE GUERIN will be published in a few days, 
price 7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review says:—‘‘It is a remarkable proof of the impression made in France by this book, 
that it has gone through ten editions in less than two years We have never read a more touching record of devoted 


piety, sisterly affection, and ‘love strong as death.’ ” 


London: SmreKin, MarsHatt & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court; and at all Libraries. 








NEW NOVELS, TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


COMPLETION OF MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. with 40 Illustrations, price 22s. 


The SPANISH MATCH. By W. Harrison 


AINSWORTH. 3 vols. post 8vo. The Second Edition this day. 
“ We are convinced that the book will be one of the author's most popular productions.”—Ezaminer. 


The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Herr Freytag, 


Author of ‘ Debit and Credit’ Translated by Mrs. MALCOLM. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘We have read ‘ The Lost Manuscript’ with a good deal of interest, and we hold out to our friends the prospect of a great pleasure 
when we advise them to make an acquaintance with the story......The novel is more than usually full of =. 


mes, August 23, 1865. 
3 vols. 


STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 


romanee is aremarkable book by a remarkable writer. There is such a profound knowledge of human nature, so great a 


“ This 
depth of thought, and such an extraordinary grasp o language in its pages, that it requires the most careful perusal, and cannot be 
hastily skimmed over like most of the ephemeral productions of the ao ... The interest never flags from the first to the last,— 
indeed it increases with every chapter, as the elaborate and exciting plot unfolds itself step by step. The retribution also which rises 
out of the wilful guilt of a self-sustained and too arrogant life is depicted with such power and such vividness that the moral it conveys 
gives the finishing touch to one of the most remarkable romances of late years.”—Morning Post, July 28. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HIGH CLASS BOOKS AT MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


All the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, are in Circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are 


made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all the principal Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 








First-Class Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. 


Family Subscription, TWO GUINEAS per Annum, and upwards, 


according to the number of Volumes required. 
Literary Institutions, Book Societies, and Town and Village Libraries supplied. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


Mopie’s Serect Lisrary (Limited), New Oxford-street, London. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY—NOTICE. 


All the New and Choice Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie's Select Library, 
New Oxford-street, London, may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all 
Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY. First-class Subscrip- 
tion, One Guinea per Annum and upwards, commencing at any date. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHARLES Epwarp Mopim, 74 and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 








MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Gees 


JOHN NEVILLE: Soldier, Sports- 


man, and Gentleman. A Novel. In 2 yols. By Captain 
NEWALL. [Now ready. 


MISS FORRESTER. By Mrs. 


EDWARDS, Author of ‘ The Morals of Mayfair.’ 
(Next week. 


RHODA FLEMING: a Novel. In 


3 vols. By GEORGE MEREDITH. [Sept. 15. 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET: a 


Novel. In 3 vols. By the Author of ‘ Broken to ee 


ct. 5. 
A TRIP to BARBARY by a 


ROUNDABOUT ROUTE. Inivol. By GEORGE AUGUS- 
TUS SALA. ° (Sept. 20. 


MAXWELL DREWITT: a Novel. 


In3vols. By the Author of ‘George Geith.’ (Oct. 8. 


KESTRELS and FALCONS: a 


Novel. In2vols. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ &c. 
LNov,. 15. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘GEORGE GEITH.’ 
Next week will be published, in 1 vol. price 6. 


GEORGE GEITH. By the Author 


of ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘ City and Suburb,’ ‘ Phemie Keller.’ 


NEW EDITION OF ‘EVERY-DAY PAPERS.’ 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. price 6s. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By Andrew 

HALLIDAY. 
*,* This work is suitable for Penny Readings. 

NEW EDITION OF MR. SALA’S ESSAYS. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. price 68. 
AFTER BREAKFAST. By George 

AUGUSTUS SALA. 
TinsLey BrotHers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author 


of ‘City and Suburb.’ 

CITY and SUBURB. By the Author of 
‘George Geith,’ &c. 68. 

The WORLD in the CHURCH. By the 
Author of * George Geith.’ 68. 

TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of 


* East Lynne,’ &c. 


DENIS DONNE. | By Annie Thomas, 





Author of ‘ Theo Leigh. 

MAURICE DERING. By the Author 
of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ &. 6s. 

GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author 
of ‘Sword and Gown,’ &c. 52. 

BARREN HONOUR. By the same 
Author. 68. 

BORDER and BASTILLE. By the 
Author of * Maurice Dering.’ 68. 

SWORD and GOWN. By the Author 
of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 4s. 6d. 

JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. By 
the Author of *‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.’ 68. 

SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 6s. 

RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 6s. 


NEW WORKS, in circulation at all the Libraries. 
MILDRED Mrs. 


HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. [This day. 


ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. 


By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ALE: a Lancashire Story. By 


BENJAMIN BRIERLEY. 2 vols. 


A WOMAN’S WAY. By the Author 


of ‘ The Field of Life.’ 3 vols. 


MY DIARY in AMERICA in the 


MIDST of WAR. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. The 
Second Edition, revised. 


THEO LEIGH: a Novel. By Annie 


THOMAS, Author of ‘ Denis Donne.’ 3 vols. 


BITTER SWEETS: a Love Story. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 3 vols. 


SHOOTING and FISHING in the 


RIVERS, PRAIRIES, and BACKWOODS of NORTH 
AMERICA. By B. H. REVOIL. 


TivsLEY BRoruers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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BENTLEY’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS 
The BUCKLYN SHAIG; or, the 


Goblin of the Brook. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONT- 
GOMERY. In 2 vols. post Syo. [On Tuesday. 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. By 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Too 
Strange not to be True,’ ‘ Lady-bird,’ &c. In3 vols. post 8vo. 


LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of 


‘Lord Lynn’s Wife.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A LIFE in a LOVE. 


post 8vo. 


The GUARDIAN. By Emilie Carlen, 


the Capeniet Swedish Novelist. Translated by Mrs. 
BUSI . In8 vols. post 8vo. 

“The ins of Emilie Carlen are as fauntlieriy known to Eng- 
lish novel-readers as those of Miss Brew ‘The Guardian’ will 
keep alive the Teputation she has so ‘ne enjoyed, and recall 
favourably her ‘ Woman's Life.’ The translation is full of spirit.” 

London Review. 


Second Edition of TOO GOOD for 


HIM. By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Love's 
Conflict,’ and Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N. 
In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


’ 
GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 
Mrs. G. LINN.EUS BANKS, In 3 vols. post Svo. 

“An extremely interesting and prettily told story of some 
eighty years back. Pleasantly pictured are these bygone days. 
The characters are all well drawn. It is a truly pleasant and 
well written book; we have enjoyed it greatly, and strongly 
recommend it to all our readers.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 


In 2 vols. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS 
HAREM LIFE in EGYPT and CON- 


STANTINOPLE. By EMMELINE LOTT, formerly Gover- 
ness to H.H. the Grand Pacha Ibrahim of Egypt. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. with Steel Portrait. (immediately. 


A GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC. 


By Dr. ee TER. Prenelated frm the German by Mrs. 
OBERT TUBBS. — revised and corrected by the 
yo In crown 8yo. ca 
“This volume has the rare a of compactness, and is so full 
and valuable for reference that no musical library, whether that 
of the professional or the amateur, can be considered complete 
without it."—Dublin Evening Mail. 
“One of the best of recent popular musical handbooks.” _ 
London Review. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA CARAC- 
CIOLO; or, the Mysteries of the Neapolitan Cloister. From 
the Itali: in. Fourth Edition. In feap. 8vo. illustrated cover, 
yn . 6d. A Library Edition, crown 8yo. with Por- 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOLOGY. By 


R. G. M. BROWNE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


MR. TIMBSS POPULAR WORKS. 
ROMANCE of LONDON: Strange 


Stories, Scenes, and Remarkable Persons of the Great Town. 
In38 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
‘* These volumes are most fascinating.”—London Review. 

* Most entertaining volumes. This work isa credits able monu- 
ment of Mr. Timbs’s perseverance and taste.”—Reader 

*A more entertaining book of the kind kas not. apped ared since 
Peter Cunningham’s ‘ London; Past and Present.’ 

Literary Gazette. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 
1750. vols. post 8yo. with fine Portraits, 21s. 


“As good and full a miscell: ny of cx a amusing modern 
anecdote as anywhere to be found.” —Examin 

“The best collection of anecdotes w hich” ‘modern times have 
produced.” —Atheneum. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of PAINTERS. 
With Portraits. Post Svo. 63. 
*,* Used in the Art Department of the South Kensington 
Museum. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of the DISTIN- 


GUISHED STATESMEN, LORD CHATHAM and ED- 
MUND BURKE. With Portraits. Post 8vo. 6s. 
‘This volume presents an agreeable variety of style from the 
light, caustic gossip of Walpole » the deep, sonorous periods of 
Macaulay and Brougham.”— Post. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of WITS and 
HUMORISTS. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 12s. 


“The cream of a dozen interesting biographies.” 
P Saturday Review. 
Executed in Mr. Timbs’s best manner.”—Daily News. 





RicHarD BentiEy, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
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13, Great Mar ay street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—— 


The LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD; 


from his Private Corres awe and by i — in the 
ossession of JOSEPH MAYER, FRANCI 

VEDGWOOD, Esq., C. DARWIN, Een ii. F. R.S., Miss 

WEDGWOOD, and other Original Sources. With an ‘Intro- 

ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. 

By Exiza METEYARD. 
DEDIC ae BY PERMISSION, to the RIGHT HON. W. E. 
ADSTONE, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Vol. I. 8vo. is now ready, with Portrait and upwards of 100 
Tilustrations, price 21s. elegantly bound. The work will be com- 
pleted in one more volume. 

“This is the Life of Wedgwood to the expected appearance of 
which I referred at Burslem.”—Fztract from a Letter to the Author 
by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

**A very valuable and beautiful book.”—Examiner. 


ADVENTURES AMONG the 
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LITERATURE 
Memoir of the Life and Writings of Sir Richard 
Steele, Soldier, Dramatist, Essayist and Poet. 
With his Correspondence and Notices of his 
Contemporaries, the Wits and Statesmen of 
Queen A nnés Time. By H. B. Montgomery. 
2 vols. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 
Ix Mr. Montgomery we recognize much in- 
dustry, with a want of power to grapple with 
his subject. He has compiled a book too long 
by a volume, and he has stopped short in 
his work when it was only half finished. On 
writing the last paragraph of his seven hundred 
and odd pages he should have been sensible 
that he had then to begin writing the life of 
Steele. As it is, he has only gathered his mate- 
rials; none of these are new, and many have little 
or no reference to the main subject. As he 
piles document on document, long extract upon 
long extract, hundreds of letters which have 
been already printed and extensively read, with 
exeerpta from old books which nobody would 
ever think of reading, the mass seems continu- 
ally rolling down upon him, as he energetically 


' struggles to add to the deposit and to heighten 


the structure. Although Mr. Montgomery has 
nothing new to say of Steele, he might have 
put together in one volume all that is important 
of what has been said of, or by, “poor Dick,” 
and he might at least have drawn some new 
inferences from old evidence, the bearing of 
which has escaped the observation of other 
writers. But Mr. Montgomery had a pair of 
panniers to fill, and he has cared for nothing 
but the filling of them. He is not content with 
a general notice of Steele’s ‘ Tatler,’ for instance, 
but he must add the lives of the writers. Even 
Steele’s dedications afford Mr. Montgomery 
an opportunity, which he unfortunately does 
not neglect, to write the lives of those to whom 
that honour is paid. Thus, we are con- 
tinually coming upon biographies of obscure 
people, while Steele stands aside in the dense 
shadow of their obscurity. Any of these details 
may be found in the commonest biographical 
dictionary, from which source Mr. Montgomery 
seems to have taken them, to fill successive 
pages in his Memoir of Steele. It is the same 
when he treats of ‘The Spectator’; the life of 
each writer of note is added, and this is the 
more unnecessary as these biographical sketches 
are not only to be found in dictionaries, but 
the lives of those writers have been already 
written and massed together in one volume by 
Bisset, introductory to his edition of ‘The 
Spectator,’ published in 1793. We will not 
press against Mr. Montgomery the fact that his 
proofs must have been carelessly read,—as, for 
instance, where we are told of De Ruyter fighting 
in the year 1773. There are sentences, too, so 
carelessly put together that we cannot penetrate 
their meaning. 

It has been the fortune, or misfortune, of 
Steele to have had his portrait taken by various 

eminent hands,” as Jacob Tonson would have 
described the artists. Dennis ridiculed’ his 
descent, and called him ugly. Addison came 
to give him the sort of pity which some people 
are accustomed to bestow on scapegraces. 
Macaulay charged him with gambling, and 
Swift laid his retirement into Wales to his 
desire to avoid the penalties of contracting 
debts which he could not or would not liqui- 
date. Thackeray made of the boy at the Charter- 
house a little blackguard, who was deservedly 
Whipped, and whose youth was a cémbination 
of gross faults, of which he is accused, and of 
gt0ss vices, which are very coolly suggested. 


Thackeray, indeed, adds that he has no 
shadow of foundation for his suggestions and 
accusations, but he relies on their probability ! 
There are many other kind-hearted limners of 
Steele, but these will suffice for a sample. 
More reasonable probability than that which 
is taken to justify the accusations of some of 
Steele’s detractors, and positive facts which 
sweep away the criminations of others, tend to 
alter or to substituteanew for theold portraiture. 
Steele was a handsome Irish boy, of a good 
descent by his Irish mother’s side, and of one 
equally good by that of his English father. 
There is nota tittle of evidence to show that he 
was not an honour to the Charterhouse, where 
the memory of his having been a pupil is one 
of its glories. He had failings, errors, and vices, 
in common with many of his great contem- 
poraries, when such matters were part of the 
natural qualities of a fine gentleman; but 








influence in quarters where the echoes of the 
pulpit could not have reached, and where they 
would have been uninfluential even had they 
been heard. 

As an independent Member of Parliament,— 
one who asked no service for himself, but who 
never forgot any that was rendered to him,— 
Steele’s merit is deservedly high. He spoke 
his mind as freely as he wrote it,—he resigned 
place and pension that he might speak and 
write it the more freely,—and he was expelled 
the House of Commons because he did thus 
freely, and without regard to consequences, 
utter sentiments that were dictated by his 
sense of duty. For his sufferings, at the hands 
of the Tories, under Anne, he was indifferently 
rewarded by a knighthood under George the 
First. The honour did not abate in him a jot 
of his patriotic spirit; and the public mani- 
festation of that spirit in his opposition to the 


there is no shadow of testimony that Steele was | project for increasing the power of the House 
addicted to gambling. Finally, Swift’s arrows | of Peers, was punished by depriving him of his 
flung at his quondam friend are all stripped of | patenteeship of Drury Lane Theatre. He lost 
their force by the undoubted fact that, whatever | his means of living thereby, but no one spark 
embarrassments and sufferings may have op-| of his well-tempered wit. His political enemy 
pressed Steele during a part of his life, arising | here was the Great Chamberlain, Newcastle. 
from some extravagance and his frequent} The Duke had said he would ruin Steele, 
inability to pay for it, Steele owed no man | “which,” wrote Sir Richard, “in a man in his 
anything when he died. All his creditors had | circumstances against one in mine, is as great 
been satisfied before he thought of the inherit- | as the humour of Maiagene in the comedy, who 
ance of his children. The two who survived | valued himself upon his ability in tripping up 
him, Elizabeth (Lady Trevor) and Mary, in- | cripples!” After much persecution and oppo- 
herited a small patrimony, to which no man | sition, which he met with unflagging spirit as 
could lay claim. Within the range of his | long as he had health, Steele was restored to 
lifetime (1671—1729), from the reign of the | his position at Drury, and showed how unwise 
second Charles to that of the second George, it had been to eject him from the theatre, by 
he committed many errors, but none of which | producing ‘The Conscious Lovers, a comedy so 
he did not repent. Before he passed away, he | pure, that the author’s good friends sneered at 
set his house in order, meekly cast the burden | it as being as good as a sermon, and which Mr. 
of his sins at the foot of the Cross, and left the | Forster somewhat depreciates, on the ground 
memory of what he had done to the mercy of | that it did not reflect the manners of society 
man. The utmost stretch of human tenderness | as they were, but rather set up an example of 





has consisted in a condescending sort of pity. | 
We talk of “poor Steele” as one might say | 
“poor devil”! “Poor Dick” remarked, that | 
the readiest way to cry a man down is to} 
lament him ! 

If he left college without a degree, not an | 
unusual circumstance in those days, he showed | 
that he was not without talent. He lost an | 
estate rather than give up his ambition to | 
serve King William, first as ‘a private gentle- | 
man in the Horse Guards,” subsequently in 
a more dignified capacity. In the wildest | 
season of his young life, he wrote ‘The Chris- 
tian Hero’; but, like the young St. Augus- | 
tine, he commended the high standard to 
which he aspired, but was too weakly human | 
to raise himself to its full height. Neverthe- | 
less, the spark of good life was never extinct | 
within him; the salt which is the savour of | 
true man was never absent from him. He had | 
a sincere desire to amend himself and also | 
others. He rendered justice to the precept of | 
Jeremy Collier, by striving to improve the stage, | 
which Collier had denounced because of its | 
profanity and uncleanness. His first attempts | 
showed that morality might be upheld without | 
a sacrifice of wit; his last, that virtue could | 
be made to look more beautiful than the love- | 
liest mask ever assumed by vice. When he 
founded the subsequently large family of cheap 
literary periodical papers, he aimed, in ‘The 
Tatler, less at a pecuniary success than at a 
social reformation, which ‘The Tatler’ helped 
to accomplish. The tone of ‘The Spectator’ was 
even more lofty, but it may be doubted whether 
it be not, in many respects, inferior to its pre- 
decessor. The two, and we may, perhaps, add 
‘The Guardian, stand at the head of a new 
species of literature, which exercised valuable 





what they ought to be. The greater, it seems 
to us, was the triumph of Steele, who, choosing 
a duller theme, yet succeeded in creating a 
greater interest. When we remember that it 
is nearly a century. and a half ago since Mrs. 
Oldfield created Indiana, and that we have an 
actress still living, Mrs. W. West, who is the 
last in a succession of bright sisters in art by 
whom that difficult character has been exqui- 
sitely acted, we may fairly maintain that Steele’s 


| play has outlived the sneers of Fielding and 


the faint praise of the author’s friends. 

More than one commentator on Steele has ex- 
pressed a difficulty at ascertaining the undoubted 
quality of his character. To us, there seems 
little or no difficulty. A correct estimate of it 
may be drawn from those letters to his wife, which 
“ dear Prue” so carefully preserved through all 
the little storms and greater hurricanes of their 
married life. The letters have been taken as 
testimony unfavourable to the reputation of 
Steele as well as to the temper and disposition 
of his wife. We confess that our perusal of 
them leads us to an entirely different conclu- 
sion. We gather from them that Steele was as 
naturally good as poor humanity can be, but 
weaker than a well-braced humanity should be. 
He was a man of unaffected piety, who continu- 
ally yielded to temptation, against which piety 
prays to be fortified. On the great occasions of 
his life he composed prayers which cannot be 
excelled for fervour ; and his respect for religion 
was so great, that when his wife was about to 
take the sacrament, he refrained from writing 
to her in his usual gallant, bantering, compli- 
mentary strain, out of reverence for the solemn 
ceremony that was in her thoughts. It was a 
ceremony which he himself never attended 
without a feeling almost amounting to awe; 
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and when he fell away from the good reso- 
lutions he made on these occasions, and yielded 
to impulses which drove him again into the 
world and its corruption, poor Dick acknow- 
ledged the backsliding with humility and 
bitter self-reproach. His enjoyment of this 
world too often took him from due preparation 
for a better; but in the consequent distresses 
into which he fell, he never lost a particle of 
charity towards his neighbour. His worst faults 
may be discerned in the remarks he makes in 
his letters to his wife on something she has 
written in her own. We find that he lived 
beyond his income, and that Lady Steele, en- 
joying the life, deplored the cost of it, and had 
continually to ask him for money, and to give 
him small, perhaps tart, thanks for a guinea 
or a quarter of a pound of tea, sent to her 
from the London Gazette office, during the 
time of his presiding there. His rueful con- 
fessions of being “sick” through too much 
Burgundy the night before, are made with the 
air of a man who has gone against his own 
resolutions and his wife’s repeated counsel. 
That counsel would seem to have been occa- 
sionally pressed urgently upon him; and there 
is a little feeling of humiliation on the husband’s 
part in his reference to it, with some assertion 
of his claims to be exempted from such penalty. 
This assertion, however, is never made but in 
the spirit of a thorough gentleman,—one who 
as deeply respected as he extravagantly loved 
the wife against whom he defends himself. His 
hardest word is his declaration of her as a 
“wayward beauty.” There was some truth in 


this, but the beautiful wife’s waywardness was 
chiefly manifested in the fact of her opposition 
to a marital extravagance which seriously 
affected her own comfort. She would have been 
content with a little less state and more money 


to maintain it with. Lady Steele was one of 
those women who, in season and out of season, 
will not see their husbands straying from the 
path of prudence without incessant reminders 
and healthy, if unpalatable, advice. Poor Dick 
listened to the counsel, and forgot it at the next 
temptation of a snug tavern, joyous friends, 
and sparkling Burgundy. Lady Steele has been 
called a woman who was too fond of money; 
but considering that she brought some of her 
own to Steele in marriage, she would have been 
more than human if she had not reproached 
Sir Thoughtless Goodfellow with squandering 
what he earned; and she would have been less 
than reasonable if she had not felt and expressed 
displeasure at sometimes being unable to have 
a guinea from him out of her own. Notwith- 
standing these ripplings on the surface of the 
lake, and in spite of adversity of a less tolerable 
nature, the mutual love of this couple was never 
diminished. There is something superb in the 
stately gallantry with which Steele addresses 
his wife in his letters; and not less remarkable 
are his lover-like declarations,—his enthusiasm, 
which, however highly pitched, is never un- 
natural,—and the delicate satire with which he 
alludes to little peculiarities in his wife which 
he never dreams of designating as faults. There 
is nothing better in Steele’s essays, comedies, 
or papers than the fine touches in some of his 
letters. In those to his daughters, after their 
mother’s death, there is equal good sense, 
humour, and a condescension to the under- 
standings of his correspondents which has no 
trace in it of a condescending appearance. The 
two or three letters which Steele wrote to Mr. 
Morgan, the unsuccessful suitor for the hand 
of “pretty Miss Steele,” are as full of good 
judgment and gentlemanly feeling as the Welsh 
lover’s letters are of manliness and sincerity. 
As a writer, we are disposed to place Steele 
higher than some few who have secured a greater 





renown. As a man, we are equally disposed to 
render him the homage of a respect more pro- 
found than that which is paid to many of his 
more brilliant contemporaries. But why should 
we seek to analyze Steele’s heart or to fix his 
character by sifting the evidence which tells for 
or against him? Steele truly depicted himself, 
in the entry in his diary, one Easter Sunday, and 
the prayer he composed for his own use before 
taking the sacrament on that day. In the latter 
he says, “Thou art my Maker, and knowest 
my infirmities, appetites and passions, and the 
miserable habit of mind which I have contracted 
through the guilty indulgence of them. Pardon 
me, O Lord, in that I permitted them to grow 
upon me; and allow the moments for retrospect 
and repentance; or afford me Thy mercy, if 
Thou shalt please to take me away, in the course 
of a faithful endeavour. I bow down to Thee 
with a firm resolution to resist all perverse and 
sensual inclinations for the future.” All Steele 
is therein. Earnest of purpose, weak under 
temptation, loving virtue even when he turned 
in the direction of vice, but taking to himself 
no credit for loving that from which he turned 
away. With the memory of these characteristics, 
what man will stoop for a stone to throw at 
Richard Steele ? 

He was the last male of his house, for he sur- 
vived his son Eugene. The elder of his two 
daughters, Elizabeth, married Sir John, subse- 
quently Lord Trevor. Of him, when a young 
man, Walpole said, “ He is of no consequence for 
estate, and less for parts.” The Trevors, how- 
ever, were of noble descent, claiming for their 
ancestor, Knyr ap Kaduarch, a noble contem- 
porary of King Arthur! Of this marriage there 
was but one child, Diana, and she died, feeble 
in mind and unmarried, in 1778, at the age of 
thirty-four. Lady Trevor survived till 1782, 
and with her the line of “the celebrated 
Sir Richard Steele,” as the papers call him, 
became extinct. 





A Guide to Spain. By H. O'Shea. (Longman 
& Co.) 
A man of large culture, with a taste for wine, 
for pictures, for old books, for mountain 
scenery, a good linguist, a sly critic, a fair 
story-teller, a diner-out, a man of the world,— 
Richard Ford was in every way gifted with 
the qualities which go to a maker of handy- 
books for such a country as Spain. What plea- 
sant pages he devoted to fans and mantillas, 
to hoops, and hoods and wimples, to wicked 
fandangos and voluptuous gipsy music! How 
many good things we owe to his discernment! 
Who taught the dyspeptic London student to 
perceive the virtues of manzanilla? Who put 
the dry Andalucian ham on Park Lane tables? 
Who showed us how to comprehend the many 
whimsical Cosas de Espaiia? Ford had faults: 
we all have faults; but it was the happy for- 
tune of Richard Ford that the blemishes of his 
mind were of a nature to increase the attrac- 
tions of his book. He was a bigot; a virtuous 
and manly one; but still a bigot. In character 
and in politics he was a Tory; nay, he was a 
Tory of Tories. He loved his Church, his coun- 
try, with such loyal passion that he could see 
little merit in any other rubric, in any other 
government, than his own; and none at all in 
any people, any institution, which happened, 
from whatever cause, to stand in either rivalry 
or hostility to dear old England. His country, 
right or wrong, was his patriotic motto; one 
which he held to in the Delicias of Seville, the 
cloisters of Pampluna, the alamedas of Madrid, 
as well as on the battle-field of Vittoria and 
the passes of the Pyrenees. English beauty 
outshone all other beauty; English valour beat 
down all other valour; English probity put all 





other probity to shame. It was this intense 
atriotism which led him to adore the Great 
uke, and to defend that commander in his 
weakness no less than in his strength. Much 
as he loved Spain, he loved the Duke stil] 
more. In his eyes Wellington could do no 
wrong. Spain, though noble and heroic, wag 
only mortal. In a question between a Spaniard 
and a Gaul, he never hesitated a moment. The 
Spaniard was right, the Gaul was wrong; for 
he hated a Frenchman with a lustiness of sou] 
like that of Nelson. It was his religion. Soult, 
Bessiéres, Junot, all the illustrious marshals 
of France who led armies into Spain, are 
treated as upstarts, sans-culottes, savages and 
dogs. Compared against these invaders and 
marauders, the Spanish generals were in- 
deed princes and gentlemen. But if the same 
Spanish generals chanced to fall out with the 
Great Duke, hey, presto! these princes and 
gentlemen came in for nearly as much and 
as black abuse as the Junots and Soults. All 
this passion of the pen was brisk, patriotic, 
and electrical. If the calmer reader was not 
leased, he was amused, and the handbook by 
ichard Ford has made itself a favourite 
with many a man who has never set foot 
in Spain. It is a delight to all true humour. 
ists, and was one of the dozen books which 
Douglas Jerrold kept for his idle hours. 

We, who have carried that handbook through 
nearly every province of Spain, will venture to 
assert that no compilation of notes and time- 
tables will ever supersede it as a traveller’s com- 
panion in the Peninsula. But the best books of 
travel grow old. New roads are made, new steam 
liners are built, new hotels are opened. Spain 
changes but little; still she does change that 
little; and an impatient man of business, a 
yet more impatient man of idleness, wants to 
know all about it. How to get from place to 
place—where to sleep—what to eat, drink and 
avoid—the price of train and correo—the name 
of your landlord, the reputation of his cellar, 
the state of his beds,—all these trifles, which 
amuse and madden a traveller without know- 
ledge, are beyond the design of Richard Ford. 
Into this useful province of Cicerone, Mr. 
O’Shea has stepped, modestly and with a fair 
sense of his inability to cope with Ford on his 
own ground. He pretends to no merit beyond 
that of a good laquais de place; indeed, his 
English, though sprightly, is not always so 
good as that of an accomplished laquais de 
place. Our old friend and servant, Bensaken 
of Granada, at whom Mr. O’Shea has a sneer, 
would scarcely confuse his nouns and verbs in 
such a sentence as “where the glorious light of 
sun and stars give such relieve to outlines.” But 
so far as we have tested him, Mr. O’Shea is 
generally trustworthy in matters of fact which 
came under his own observation, and some of 
his descriptions have a picturesqueness not 
unworthy of his subject. Take this glimpse of 
Seville as an example :— 


“ The Sevillanas are the prettiest type of Anda- 
lusian beauty. Deep blue-black eyes, adormil- 
ados sometimes, and at others full of flashes, each 
a puftalada; a small forehead; raven hair, long 
and silky, which they might almost turn by night 
into a balmy, soft pillow, and a long, flowing man- 
tilla by day; a peculiar menco, sal, and indescrib- 
able charm, naturalness, and grace, in every 
movement, form, together with liveliness and re- 
partee, the principal features of their appearance 
and character. Dress, the bull-fight, Verdi's operas, 
and pelar la pava, are the objects of her existence ; 
and she is worthy of all the flores that fall from the 
passer-by, of the gallant majo and strolling estudi- 
ante. 

Fi dia que tu naciste 
Nacieron todas las flores, 
Y en la pila del bautismo 
Cantaron los ruisefiores. 
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Los cipreses de tu casa 
Est4n vestidos de luto, 

Y es porque no tienen flores, 
Que ofrecerte por tributo. 


El naranjo de tu patio, 
Cuando te acercas a el, 

Se desprende de sus flores, 

Y te las echa a los piés. 

Tu cuerpo parece un junco, 
Tu cabeza una naranja, 

Tu pecho un jardin de flores, 
Donde descansa mi alma. 


Toma all4 mi corazon, 

Metetelo en el corpifio, 

Y arrullalo como un nifio 

Que llora y tiene razon. 
—Seville is still the city of the guitar, the 
fan, the song, and the fandango; the ne plus 
ultra and zevtya mia of the majo and bull- 
fighter, of the gipsy and contrabandist; the 
rendezvous of the most picturesque blackguards in 
the south of Spain, whose beds are the steps of 
churches, who lounge and hang about the suburban 
tabernas, breakfast on a glass of water, and dine on 
an air on the guitar, argue among each other with 
the navaja and other such arguments of point; make 
love to their neighbour’s pocket, and know of 
heaven what they see of it through the golden juice 
of an orange, as they lie on their backs in the cool 
shade, a picture of contentment, and sweet nothing- 
to-do. The town has preserved more of the cha- 
racter of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
than of the Moorish period, of which, however, 
many vestiges remain. This is evinced in the style 
of the private houses of the nobility, the general 
appearance of the edifices, &c., which all denote the 
influence of Italian taste, and its happy combination 
with the Moorish style. The people themselves 
seem to have lost that grave, solemn, stern and 
melancholy mood of the Spaniard of the fifteenth 
century, which he inherited from the Moors, and to 
retain only that gay, brilliant capa y espada, devil- 
may-care humour of the seventeenth century in 
Spain, coupled with the more sombre types of the 
inquisitorial and inquisitioned, somewhat suspicious, 
jealous, and haughty spirit of Lope de Rueda, Cal- 
deron’s and Vega’s dramas. Seville is still in many 
points the city of pleasure and love of Beaumarchais 
and Rossini’s’ Barbiere. And look, there goes 
Almaviva, on his prancing horse, gay and dashing, 
now dressed in velvets and filagree buttons, all 
sunshine and moonshine, invincible and enamorado, 
sending kisses to Rosina, who peeps at him behind 
her mirador. He is always that personification of 
youth, love, and summer; and Rosina is always as 
pretty under her black mantilla, though she now 
reads French novels, and knows the names of 
Lor Biron y Saspir; and Figaro is not the less qui, 
and Figaro /é, laughing, joking, running to and 
fro, all fuss and intrigue, all gossip and mirth, for 
his being raised to sangradcr y comadron, and 
other high offices within his calling; nay, Bartolo 
himself is not dead, only now he dresses like an 
undertaker, is a man del afio doce, wears a diamond 
pin in his shirt, and a wide gold ring on the fore- 
finger, and looks as sharp as ever, whether Rosina 
is dropping a bouquet or picking up a scented 
esquelita. Basilio is also alive, and there we may 
see him, sneaking through the crowd, with his long 
barco, tile-shaped greasy hat, his worn-out sotana, 
his bilious skin, his hypocritical eyes: vade retrd/ 
and would that thou wert but a spectre of bygone 
times, and not a sad reality of the present! The 
other types, may they always remain, natural and 
charming offsprings of a land of sun and love; and 
all members of the immortal family of Mozart’s and 
Byron’s Don Juan, a pure Sevillano, of Don Miguel 
de Majiara, of Don Bustos Tavera, of La Estrella 
de Seville. The houses are superior to those of the 
rest of Andalusian cities, in style and appearance ; 
they are generally of two or three stories, gaily 
painted outside, with lofty rooms, numerous rejas, 
charming patios, or inner courts, which, during the 
summer, are covered with an awning, and furnished 
with pianos, sofas, &c., for the evening tertulia, 
when the whole town is converted into a vast 
drawing-room. They are, moreover, decorated with 
brightly painted and gilt miradores, which, with 
their glass and flowers, look like conservatories 
suspended, A lengthened residence will be found 


more pleasant here than anywhere else in Spain.” | 





Mr. O’Shea is very fond of quoting Byron; 
a habit to which we have no objection when 
it is exercised discreetly. But we object to 
quotations of Byron from Mr. Murray’s hand- 
books. Mr. O’Shea is so strongly bent on 
repeating the stock quotations that he actually 
prints Byron’s description of St. Peter’s at Rome 
as a description of San Vicenti, at Seville! To 
a man with any true love of architecture, this 
absurdity will afford more amusement than 
anything else in Mr. O’Shea’s volume. 





Popular History of the Reign of Leopold, First 
King of the Belgians—| Histoire Populaire 
du Rigne de Léopold, Premier Roi des Belges, 
par Louis Hymans, Membre de la Chambre 
des Représentants, &c.]. (Brussels, Lebégue ; 
London, Triibner & Co.) 

On the 21st day of July, 1831, Leopold of 

Saxe-Coburg, the chosen of five millions, en- 

tered the capital of Belgium in royal state ; 

and after the ceremony of inauguration, a 


banquet was given by the King, to which the | 


members of the Constituent Assembly were 
invited. The Provisional Government was at 


last act having been one of gratitude, that of 
conferring a pension on the venerable patriot 
who had discharged a sovereign’s duties in time 
of need without hope of permanent exaltation. 
The King sat between two citizens of a newly- 
created country, and drank “To the future of 
Belgium.” The guests received the toast with 
enthusiasm ; the crowd outside seized the happy 
omen, and shouted ‘Vive le Roi! Vive la Con- 
stitution !” till the streets of Brussels echoed and 
re-echoed with the cry. For the first time in 


history, the Belgian people welcomed a monarch | 


of its own choice ; for the first time, the Bel- 


gians were admitted as a free people into the | 


family of European nations. 
Supported by the authority of M. Hymans, 


a member of the Belgian Parliament, we have | 


no hesitation in using these words; but we 
would not be supposed, any more than the 


If we could shut out the light of past history, 


we might suppose that the Belgians had no | 
right to be considered a separate people, and | 
might characterize their flourishing little king- | 
dom as a mere evanescent freak of political | 
fancy. The inhabitants of the tract of land | 


called Belgium, it might be said, have no 
recognized and exclusive language or origin. 
They consist, in fact, of two sections; the 
Walloons, who speak a patois of French, and 
the Flemings, who speak a patois of German 
or Dutch. The French, German, and Dutch 
nations have each a literary history of con- 
siderable importance, while the Walloons and 
Flemings have (in their own tongues) scarcely so 
much literature to boast as the Irish or Welsh. 
The name of Belgz has been on record for nearly 
two thousand years ; yet a separate and well- 
defined kingdom has only sprung up within 
about a third of a century. How, then, can we 
allow to the Belgz the character of a separate 
nation? Are they not rather to be considered an 
outlying portion of one of the contiguous races, 
or a heterogeneous mixture of all three ? 

But the Belgian of 1830-1865 does not choose 
to be considered a Frenchman, a German, or a 
Hollander. He stoutly maintains that he has and 
ought to have a separate nationality, and de- 
clares that the annals of ancient and medizval 
Europe furnish sound arguments in favour of 
this view. What shall we say of the claim thus 
set forth by the loyal subject of King Leopold? 
Is he a descendant of those valiant Belgee whom 
Czesar pronounced to be at once the least civil- 








ized and the bravest of the Gauls? Has he any- 
thing to do with the Menapii, who harassed 
the Romans with guerilla warfare after the 
Belge were in part subdued ? No doubt he can 
claim relationship to both these gallant people. 
He does not speak the Dutch , arse and 
his fate has usually, from the time of Cesar 
downwards, been distinct from that of the heirs 
of the ancient Batavi. It is true that Holland 
and Belgium have been at times united under 
the same ruler; but so have France and Eng- 
land, Spain and Italy, Denmark and Sweden. 
The Romans found the Belge and the Batavi 
to be two distinct tribes ; and the struggles 
and traditions of a score of ages have saved 
them from being welded into one nation. 
Under a great number of successive govern- 
ments the country called Belgium, although 
often politically attached to some more 
important power (like a sky-globule which 
revolves about a lordly planet but never 
becomes part of it), has always maintained an 
intrinsic individuality which has prevented it 
from being absorbed. When a tiny ball of 
quicksilver runs together with a larger mass of 


, the same metal, we can never again distinguish 
an end ; the Congress was functus officio, its | 


or separate it. Such has not been the fate of 


Belgium, which has always had a distinct 


nature, and has thus; though fortuitously 


annexed to so many countries in turn, been pre- 
vented from becoming assimilated with any of 


them. It is probable that even the ancient 
name never entirely died out, although it re- 
mained for the revolutionary period of 1790 to 
place it on the official roll of nations. There are 
tracts and documents of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in which theterms “ Belge” and 
“Jus Belgarum” are used. We have before us 
a portrait of the great Marlborough, by Van 
der Werf, with an inscription containing the 
words: e 

Te Belge stupuere, tui stupuere Britanni, 

Sceptra per oceanum fracta referre suum. 
Adrianus Relandus, who wrote these lines, 
was born in Holland in 1676, and must have 


, written his panegyric of Marlborough early in 
Belgian legislator himself, to use them in a | 


sense at all derogatory to Belgian nationality. | 


the eighteenth century. Coming down to the 
latter part of that century we find the people of 
Flanders, in humble imitation of their more 
powerful neighbours, throwing off the yoke of 
their crowned rulers and at once assuming 
the name of the “Belgian Republic.” The 
Belgian has clung consistently to what he deems 
to be his ancestral name, and he has, probably, 
quite as much right to a time-honoured appella- 
tion as the Briton, the Gaul, or the Teuton. 
But the Belgian is not satisfied with a merely 
titular distinction; he claims also an ancient 
and glorious reputation ; he boasts to have done 
his work bravely in history, and to have left 
marked traces of his career in the annals of 
warfare, civilization, commerce and art. He 
points to Antwerp, known to fame as early as 
517 A.D., on whose broad river, before it was 
closed by foreign selfishness, 2,500 vessels were 
wont to ride at anchor. He points to Ghent 
(birthplace of John of Gaunt and of Charles the 
Fifth), that mighty inland Venice, with its score 
and a half ofislands, which could send, at need, 
50,000 men-at-arms into the field. He tells us 
of Lidge, “the paradise of priests, the purga- 
tory of men, and the hell of women;” once 
crowded with convents and churches; now 
no less thickly studded with factories and 
cannon-foundries; whose sturdy burghers threw 
down their hammers at the trumpet’s call, and 
marched to battle as readily in 1830 as their 
fathers were wont to do when they held their 
own against haughty nobles and belted knights. 
Nor does he forget Bruges, the capital of 
Flanders in the seventh century, the emporium 
of Europe and the cradle of Art at a time when 
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Briton and Gaul groaned under feudal tyranny 
and burned each other’s homesteads at the 
bidding of arbitrary rulers. These mighty cities 
might almost be considered separate communi- 
ties in themselves; for in the midst of medieval 
oppression and turmoil they frequently waged 
their own wars and were ever ready to assert 
their own rights. James Van Arteveldt, the 
“ Brewer of Ghent,” made alliances with sove- 
reign states, routed the French hosts in the 
field, and was called “ Dear gossip” by the King 
of England. Proud as we are of our own strug- 
gles for liberty, of our commerce, wealth and 
enterprise, we must needs admire a people who, 
without our numbers or extent of territory, 
accomplished for themselves in the dark ages 
and at the sword’s point so much of what we 
have gradually attained by the advancing light 
of civilization. 

If the political glory of the Belgian cities 
departed early, another brighter and more 
lasting fame arose. Charles the Bold (as we are 
wont to call the last Duke of Burgundy, though 
“Charles the Rash” would be a better transla- 
tion and a more apposite name,) might sack 
Liége and murder its citizens; Charles the 
Fifth might humble Ghent and cruelly punish 
its revolting population; Marlborough might 
take both cities a century or two later (what 
cities indeed did not Marlborouch take ?)—but 
none could subdue the light of genius which 
made Belgium almost a rival of Italy in Art. 
The brilliant deeds of arms, the noble struggles 
for liberty might be forgotten, but a living 
spirit of another kind remained; the works of 
the great Flemish painters were in little danger 
of being mistaken for those of the Germans, 
the French, or even the more advanced 
Hollanders; the Fatherland of Rubens had 
no need to fear being blotted out of the artistic 
map of Europe. 

Nevertheless, the political existence of the 
country was in jeopardy for some hundreds of 
years; and it was probably the frequent shuf- 
fling of the cards more than anything that saved 
the Belgian provinces from absorption. From 
the time when Philip the Bold, partly by mar- 
riage and partly by craft, succeeded in incor- 
porating the County of Flanders in the Duchy 
of Burgundy, the country had, from circum- 
stances which it could not control, a constant 
change of masters. The headlong and brutish 
violence of Charles the Bold provoked the 
simple Swiss to rush down their mountain 
slopes, and the Burgundian Duke, to his un- 
utterable surprise, was overwhelmed as by an 
avalanche. Gathering fresh forces together after 
the defeats of Granson and Morat, he tried a 
last hazard in the plains of Nancy ; but fortune 
had forsaken him, and men began to forsake 
him also. Deserted by his faithless officer 
Campo Basso and the bulk of his army, he 
dared to confront the Swiss and the young 
Duke of Lorraine with only 4,000 men. The 
result was precisely what might have been 
expected; the haughty Charles was routed; 
the reckless prince who had slain hundreds of 
innocent men was doomed to die in a ditch, 
having been vanquished by the very enemy 
whom of all others he most despised. 











The defeat and death of Charles the Bold | a 


caused a partial break up of the old kingdom 
of Burgundy; but a portion of it, including 
Belgium, remained faithful to his daughter 
Mary, one of the most unprotected females of 
history; and by her marriage with the Arch- 
duke (afterwards Emperor) Maximilian, this 
portion came to the house of Austria. Maxi- 
milian’s grandson, Charles, afterwards Charles 
the Fifth of Germany, who was born at Ghent 
in 1500, became king of Spain in right of his 
mother, Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and 








| 


| 
| 


Tsabella; and inherited Flanders from his 
father, Philip the Handsome, the son of Maxi- 
milian. 

When Charles the Fifth, after a life of bril- 
liant successes, grew tired of the cares of royalty 
and abdicated the throne, he bestowed his 
hereditary dominions on his son Philip, so that 
the old Flemish cities and their surrounding 
territories became little more than an appanage 
of Spain. A short period of independence in the 
sixteenth century afforded an opportunity for 
union with Holland; but it was followed by a 
re-conquest of the Belgian provinces under the 
Duke of Parma, whose famous siege of Ant- 
werp was the crowning point of the campaign. 
From that time forward the provinces remained 
under foreign rulers; but the Austrian dynasty 
in Spain came to an end in 1700, and in 1713 
Flanders was included in the Empire of Ger- 
many. This change was due to the firmness of 
the allies, who were resolved to oppose the 
spreading influence of the Bourbons, and stipu- 
lated, in the Peace of Utrecht, that the Belgian 
provinces should thenceforth belong to Austria 
and not to Spain. From that time there was no 
change of the supreme power till the success of 
the French republicans stimulated their neigh- 
bours to rebellion, and the Belgian republic 
was formed. Then the unlucky little country 
beeame, for a few years, a football between 
Austria and France. First of all, General 
Dumouriez won the battle of Jemappes and 
entered Brussels in triumph, and the annexa- 
tion of the Belgian provinces to France was 
proclaimed. The next year, however, Dumou- 
riez was beaten by the Austrian armies under 
the Prince of Saxe-Coburg (great-uncle of King 
Leopold), and fied into obscurity in foreign 
lands, to re-appear thirty years later as a 
would-be Mentor to the Duke of Wellington 
during the occupation of France by the allies. 
But France was to have her day of triumph. 
The Austrians were defeated by Jourdan at 
Fleurvs, and in 1797 the Archduke Charles 
signed preliminaries of peace at Leoben, and 
handed over the coveted provinces to a rising 
French officer, about twenty-eight years old, 
whose name was Napoleon Buonaparte. 

The Belgian republic of 1790 having been 
thus absorbed by France, it probably seemed, 
at the re-organization of territories in 1815, a 
kind of restoration to freedom to be placed 
under the King of Holland, a sovereign more 
allied to the Flemish race than any French 
potentate, whether king or emperor, was likely to 
be. The Dutch king, however, seems to have mis- 
understood his duties and position towards his 
new subjects. Remembering that the addition 
of Belgium to Holland was only an accroisse- 
ment de territoire for the king, not the result 
of a conquest made by the nation, he should 
have considered himself to be sovereign of two 
distinct countries, separated for hundreds of 
years, and only accidentally joined at any time. 
Instead of this, he forgot that he had a separate 
function as king of Belgium, and seemed to 
imagine that his new dominions only formed an 
outlying and inferior province of Holland. The 


jury and open courts were abolished, Dutch 


was proclaimed the official and national lan- 
iage, and the supreme court of both countries 
was established at the Hague. It is alleged 


|also that the Belgians were almost entirely 


excluded from offices of emolument, and that in 
the army they had scarcely one officer in twelve. 
To these causes of discontent must be added the 
jealousies unavoidably arising from difference 
of-religion, and the fact that although the two 
countries sent equal numbers of representatives 
to the Chambers, the southern country, being 
more thickly peopled, sent a much smaller 
number in proportion to her population. 





The struggle of 1830-1831 might have been 
avoided if the king had taken precautions jp 
time. As is usually the case, every concession 
seems to have been made too tardily. Too late 
the king repealed the taxes on bread and meat. 
too late he gave way on the question of the 
national language; too late he dismissed the 
obnoxious minister Van Maanen, who wag 
regarded by the Belgians as his evil geniys, 
The example of France once more came to 
tempt the Belgians, and in the mean time the 
journalists of the Hague, by their irritatin 
comments, were undoing the work of concilig- 
tion that the king was slowly attempting to 
inaugurate. That which followed is well known, 
though perhaps scarcely sufficiently appreciated 
on this side of the Channel. The history of the 
“four days” of September is that of as deter. 
mined and gallant a struggle for freedom ag 
any that we find recorded in modern annals, 
The volunteers of Brussels were joined by 
those of Liége, who marched into the 
capital in their working blouses, bearing 
before them a two-edged axe and a banner 
with the device, “ Conquer or die for Brussels? 
This example was quickly followed by other 
towns, and even by some of the villages, and ina 
few days Prince Frederick of Holland, at the 
head of 10,000 regular troops, and with % 
pieces of artillery, was actually besieged by the 
volunteers in the park and palace. The struggle 
was of no long duration. The Dutch fought 
bravely, as they always have done; they had 
entrenched themselves, and had plenty of artil- 
lery ; but in three days their fire was silenced; 
and the next morning, when the Belgian 
patriots prepared to carry the camp by stom, 
they found that Prince Frederick and all his 
host had vanished in the night ! 

Thus had the people of Brussels obtained 
their liberty by hard fighting. The other towns 
seconded their efforts with wonderful unani- 
mity, and the Dutch ascendency was speedily 
atan end. The Provisional Government, inaugt- 
rated in the midst of the émeute, commenced 
its operations with a small deal table for its 
council-board, 21 francs 96 centimes in money, 
and a couple of “dips” stuck up in empty 
bottles to throw light on its proceedings. When 
it resigned its functions five months after, the 
dissolution of the kingdom of the Netherlands 
had been proclaimed in London, and Belgium 
had an army, an administration, a treasury, 
and a recognized form of government. 

Everybody remembers that the status of the 
new kingdom was settled by treaty, but that 
the Dutch Government still tried to retain 
possession of Antwerp, where the stout General 
Chassé held the citadel, and laid the surround- 
ing country under water by cutting the dykes. 
It was a cruel expedient, and it failed, since 
Belgium had now the active support of England 
and France. 

The subsequent history of Belgium is that of 
a well-ruled and prosperous country, gradually 
rising into importance, and securing the con- 
fidence of the family of nations. The separation 
from Holland was a serious blow tothe commerce 
of the Scheldt; and if the movement had been 
less patriotic and spontaneous, it is more than 
probable that the braves Belges would have 
thrown themselves again very soon into the 
arms of King William. The temporary de- 
pression, however, was borne with tolerable 
patience and resolution ; and, in the course of 
thirty-five years, the Belgian nation has be- 
come not only self-supporting, but useful to 
many of its more powerful neighbours. ‘ 

The work of M. Hymans contains a detailed 
account of the parliamentary history of the 
period ; but the concluding chapters will be 
more interesting to English readers, as they 
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give a graphic sketch of the administrative and 
social system, and a sufficient amount of statisti- 
cal information to show the happy effects of 
legislation on the material prosperity of the 
country. William the Third of Holland crossed 
the border in 1862 to shake hands with King 
Leopold, and the unnatural enmity which had 
arisen from a forced and injudicious union may 
now be considered a thing of the past. 





Principles of Education, drawn from Nature 
and Revelation, and applied to Female Edu- 
cation in the Upper Classes. By the Author 
of ‘Amy Herbert.’ 2 vols. (Longman & Co.) 

We have read a good many books of thoughts 

on education, advice to young women, and 

counsels to mothers ; generally, we have found 
the principles degenerate into platitudes, and 
the counsels into vague, commonplace advice, 
which is what ill-cut ready-made garments are 
to the figure, a misfit, uncomfortable and un- 
suitable to the individual who has to wear 
them. Miss Sewell’s volumes, however, although 
not blameless as regards verbiage and occa- 
sional vagueness, contain much that is wise 


training of young girls will find these books 
abounding ‘in sensible suggestions and in 
prudent warnings. Miss Sewell writes sympa- 
thetically both with children and their teachers ; 
she has evidently studied her subject, and is 
skilful in the discernment of character and in 
the art of treating a girl’s faults judiciously. 





Girls may read the work with as much advan- | 


tage as their instructors, for they will find their 
faults carefully dissected, traced to their source 
and the best mode of dealing with them indi- 


cated. As Miss Sewell has stored up in her | 


book all the honey she has been able to collect, 
in the shape of wise suggestion and suitable 
admonition, the young girl may probably see 


that her own teachers have not always been | 


so wise as the book; but she would recognize | 
the earnest desire of a faithful governess to | 


guide her charge aright, which would tend 
to make her feel grateful. Perfect honesty of 
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of definite ideas. The chapter on love is not | thoughts, which might have done for posterity, 


one of the best ; it has more words than ideas : 
though there will be found in it several good 
suggestions. What she says of novel-reading 
and the conditions under which novels may be 
read with advantage as well as amusement is 
very sensible :— 

“A story read aloud (says Miss Sewell) is a test 
of the characters of those who listen to it. More 
insight is to be gained in seasons of recreation by 
the knowledge of their favourite heroes and 
heroines, and the criticisms passed upon their 
conduct than by the most careful observations 
made during their hours of study ; and it is besides, 
and this is very important, a bond of sympathy 
between the reader and the listeners. There are 
comparatively few pleasures in which the old and 
young can fully sympathize; it is most important 
therefore to seize on the enjoyment of reading, and 
to connect with it all that pleasant interchange of 
thought and feeling which tends so strongly to 
bind human hearts together.” 

In this, as in all other matters, Miss Sewell 
insists on the necessity that children shall read 
openly, and talk frankly of what they read. The 
single-mindedness and sincerity which pervade 


; : | this work is the leading characteristic. Truth- 
anduseful, Those intrusted with the care and ' 7 & 


fulness without a shadow of pretence or make- 
believe is impressed on every sentence. The 
book is not forcible in its style, nor epigrammatic 
in expression; but the whole scope and spirit 
of it is good, and it is marked throughout by 
piety and good sense. The chapters on religious 
instruction are peculiarly judicious. We con- 
sider the work likely to be useful. 





Scraps and Sketches gathered together. By Sir 
Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 2 vols. (Allen & 


J 


Co.) 

Two lively and discursive volumes, aptly sym- 
bolized by their title. If the scraps are some- 
what scrappy and the sketches decidedly sketchy, 
we must remember that they profess to be 
nothing more. Some of them are familiar to us 
from magazines, and a magazine paper has done 


its work well if it clings to the memory. Others 


means and ends, the single-minded, earnest | 
desire to help the undeveloped character of | 


girls to grow without distortion, to unfold 
their capabilities for good to the utmost, is the 
object steadily kept in view. The value of 
the work does not lie in profound remarks or 
brilliant observations, but in the grave, earnest 
sense of responsibility under which every page 
seems to have been written, and in the effort 
to make the work one for individual appli- 
cation. Miss Sewell- urges upon those who 
haye the management of girls to study their 
leading qualities and characteristics, and to 
cultivate those especially, taking care that no 
one quality is allowed to become exaggerated 
or out of proportion. She says— 

** All goodness, all power, all beauty, are in- 
cluded’ in the idea of the one great Maker and 
Father of all. To His children he gives certain 
portions of this perfection, so that they may exhibit 
different phases of it ; and this distinguishing gift, 
whether energy, or love, or generosity, or the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, or whatever it may be, is essential, 
4 marking the kind of perfection for which the 
individual is destined. But every strong natural 
inclination has a tendency to exaggeration, there- 
fore this peculiar characteristic requires to be 
checked and trained, not in order to annihilate it, 
but that it may be kept in such just proportion as 
to fit it for the work to which it is destined.” 

The chapters upon obedience, justice, re- 
proof, forgiveness, advice, contain admirable 
suggestions. The chapters on education in jus- 
tice are peculiarly excellent. A sense of justice 
is the foundation of all other virtues; and it is 
4 point on which women are very much in need 
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seem new to us, and will be new to many 
readers. Taking the two volumes for what they 
profess, they are pleasant reading, full of inci- 
dent and anecdote, gathered together from all 
points of the compass. From Constantinople we 
are whisked off to Baden, and thence to Cali- 
fornia; we find ourselves among Alpine grass- 
farms while waiting for our passage back to 
Cairo; and the valleys of the Black Forest sud- 
denly open and show us a fisher spending a 
night on a whale, while a night at the Café 
Anglais leads to a brush with the brigands. 

To us, indeed, the effect of these light and 
sparkling volumes is sad rather than gay. It 
seems such a pity that a man who could write 
like Sir Lascelles Wraxall should have left no 
better memorials behind him. Wielding a fluent 
and ready pen, and though he never went deep 
was never dull, a perfect master of French and 
German, with at least that amount of Latin and 
Greek that every lover of literature brings away 
from a University, above all a man of untiring 
industry, he ought to have left more than one 
good book and a variety of fugitive writings. 
No doubt his stars were as much to blame as 
he. The circumstances in which a man is placed 
too often decide what he must do. If a man has 
to write for his daily bread, his first task is to 
see that it is not the bread of to-morrow, or of 
the next week, or the next age. And what is 








will not seem worth the trouble of a fresh dip 
into the inkstand. It is thus we explain the 
many gifts and few results of Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall. In the volumes he lately collected 
from such a variety of sources—from news- 
papers, reviews, weekly magazines, monthly 
magazines—we could always trace the same 
characteristics. But he had lately shaken him- 
self free from those early trammels. When 
taken away by death he had written one work 
which ranked far higher than his former efforts ; 
we believe he was meditating another; and he 
had the post of Correspondent to a daily news- 
paper, which gave him an independence, while 
it left him free for more serious work. Under 
such circumstances his loss was a sad one. 

But although we cannot write about this book 
in the lively tone that would come most natural 
to it, there is no reason for depriving our readers 
of their enjoyment. We quote a few of the 
anecdotes to which we alluded. Here are some 
facts about Baden-Baden, from a paper headed 
‘A Chapter on Gambling’ :— 

“One gentleman at Baden-Baden, a Russian, 
was so elated after an unparalleled run of good 
fortune, that he went out and ordered a glorious 
feed for himself and friends at the restauration ; 
but during the interval while dinner was preparing, 
he thought he would go back and win a little more. 
His good fortune, however, had deserted him, and 
he lost not only all his winnings, but every florin 
he was possessed of, so he was compelled to coun- 
termand the dinner. On the arrival of his remit- 
tances, determined not to be baulked of his repast 
this time by want of funds, he paid for a spread for 
twelve beforehand ; but his luck was very bad, and 
he actually went back to the restaurateur, and, 
after some negociation, sold him the dinner back at 
half-price. The money he received was, of course, 
very speedily lost. Another, a student of Heidel- 
berg, won at a sitting 970 florins, but disdaining 
to retire without a round thousand, he tempted 
fortune too long, and lost it all back, as well as his 
own money. The most absurd thing was, that not 
having any friends in Baden, he was driven to 
return ‘ per pedes’ to his university, a distance of 
more than 100 miles.” 

And here are details of the Prussian army 
before the battle of Jena :— 

“The commissariat and clothing were shameful. 
The soldier received daily two pounds of badly-baked 
ammunition bread, and one pound of meat a week. 
His uniform was made of such coarse and loosely- 
woven cloth, that—to use a popular expression of the 
time—peas could be sown through it. The coats 
were cut away from the chest, so that the stomach 
was exposed. In summer they wore canvas 
trousers, and in these the soldiers, who had neither 
overalls nor cloaks, were obliged to bivouac in the 
cold autumn nights of 1806. The white waistcoat 
was not a real thing, but only a rag sewn on to the 
coat. The cloth, too, was cut so close that the man 
who was thrust into this uniform could scarce move, 
and stood ‘like a doll whose arms and legs could 
only be moved to a certain point.’ The torment of 
pigtails and powder was almost incredible. An 
accurate measurement of the regimental pigtails 
was a great feature of the Prussian art of war. 
There were in the army captains whose queues 
trailed on the ground, and required from seventy 
to eighty yards of ribbon. It happened, at times, 
that a Prussian field-marshal at a grand parade 
would draw from his pocket the normal pigtail, 
and.close his reproof of any officer whose men 
did not reach the standard, with the magnificent 
dictum: ‘ Ah, general, it is cruelly difficult to make 
a good queue.’” . 

Sir Lascelles had an especial predilection for 
German subjects, accompanied, as it generally is 


evidently written for the day will be only paid | in English writers, by an especial antipathy for 
for by the day. The consequence is that the man the Prussian army. He mentions that the 
must write more ; that the same taskmaster that | Prussian army-list of 1806 contains scarcely 
keeps down his quality will make him increase | any generals under sixty-four years of age, the 
his quantity; and that the mere work of majority of them being upwards of seventy. 
writing will become so repugnant that his best! One of thsee old fogies said at a Potsdam 
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parade, “Gentlemen, his Majesty’s army can 
display several generals like this Monsieur de 
Buonaparte.” In the same chapter we have an 
amusing picture of Goethe’s visit to head-quar- 
ters :— 

« As a delicious intermezzo, we may remark that 
Goethe, who had come to the Prussian head-quar- 
ters as a commissary for Weimar,—‘a tall, hand- 
some man, always dressed in a court suit, powdered, 
with a hair-bag and dress-sword, who looked like a 
minister ’—was only a ‘ fellow’ in the sight of the 
old Prussian Junkers. An old corpulent major, 
who marched with his battalion into Weimar, 
joined a party at a wine-house. A young officer 
asked him whether he had good quarters. ‘ Well, 
well, decent. I am with one Gethe or Gothe— 
deuce take me if I know the fellow’s name.’"—‘ Ah, 
it must be the celebrated Githe.’—‘It may be so: 
yes, it may be. I felt the fellow’s teeth, and he 
seems to me to have flies in his head.’” 

The story reminds us of the military man 
who passed through Weimar at the time of 
Goethe’s funeral, and said afterwards, “ A certain 
Herr von Goethe was being buried. They really 
made as much noise about it as if he had been 
a major.” 





NEW NOVELS. 

On the Heights—([Auf der Hohe. Roman in 
Acht Biichern, von Berthold Auerbach. Drei 
Biinde]. (Stuttgart, Cotta.) 

A new novel by Berthold Auerbach is an event 
of some literary importance. It is not to be 
dismissed in a few sentences, like the mass of 
German novels, or the majority of English. 
Much study, thought, and reflection have gone 
to its composition, and it demands readers will- 
ing to devote to it some, if not as much, of the 
same. Above all, it is worthy of better treatment 
than “vacant chaff”; and a critic who can see 
nothing in it but an opportunity for stringing 
together some flashy sentences as a proof how 
thoroughly he has misapprehended the nature 
of the book, would do well to leave it alone. 

It is singular that the two conspicuous novel- 
ists of Germany should have published works 
so nearly akin to each other at so short an in- 
terval. There are many points of parallelism 
between Freytag’s ‘Verlorene Handschrift’ 
and Auerbach’s ‘Auf der Hohe’ In both 
the scene is laid at a minor Court. In the one, 
a Professor and his wife are brought to the 
palace; in the other, a peasant woman comes 
to act as wet-nurse to a royal infant. In both 
novels a royal amour is one of the chief inci- 
dents. The MS. of Tacitus in Freytag, and the 
scene where the Professor expounds the Ceesarian 
malady, are matched by the performance of 
‘ Emilia Galotti, and the Queen listening anx- 
iously to the rapid breathing of her lady of 
honour. But here the parallel ceases. The 
moral of Auerbach is very different from the 
moral of Freytag. The characters belong to 
another world. Freytag’s ‘ Lost Manuscript’ 
may be called a political novel, as it shows the 
dangers of arbitrary rule in a small state, and 
suggests the removal of those many small princes 
whose rule is, of necessity, arbitrary because of 
its minuteness. But Auerbach’s novel is in no 
sense political. If it was political at all, it would 
be republican; for the objections that apply to 
the power of his small king would strengthen 
with the increased strength of a kingdom. But 
they are not objectiqns to the power of a king : 
simply to the misuse of his power. If this be 
politics, every word we utter is political, for it 
is a vindication of our own rights and a defence 
against the encroachment of others. 

Let us, however, take the story on its own 
merits. The plot is briefly this. A child is 
expected in a certain palace; and as it is con- 
trary to etiquette for the Queen to nurse it, 


one of the court doctors is sent to the mountains | 
in search of a healthy peasant. A young wife 
is found, and brought to the palace, where she 
wins golden opinions of all, especially of one of 
the ladies of honour, the beautiful Countess 
Irma. The King is secretly in love with the 
Countess, and Walpurga, the nurse, detects it 
from his looks when both are standing by the 
cradle of the new-born prince. However, Irma 
retains her honour long afterwards, and hopes 
to fly from temptation by leaving the Court. 
Her father, a proud and lonely old man, shocks 
her by his republican notions; she returns to 
the Court which she had thought of quitting, 
and the King declares himself. For a long time 


are grateful to Auerbach for emerging from that 
eternal village life which looks so attractive at 
first, and becomes so tedious when it is per. 
sisted in to the exclusion of all other scenes 
and conditions. Walpurga, on coming from her 
simple home to the Court and the capital, sees, 
of course, much to surprise her, and finds many 
vices in the great to which her village had been 
a stranger. But when she returns and marks 
the envy of all her neighbours, the way in 
which they try to spunge upon her in her 
prosperity, and the ill-will with which they 
pursue her if she does not grant all their re- 
quests, she is thoroughly disgusted, and vents 
herself at last in a sentence which ought to be 


the Queen has no suspicion, and continues to 
treat her as a favourite. But the performance | “J don’t believe that the great are so bad as 
of ‘Emilia Galotti, the strange demeanour of | the people in the village.” There is the pub- 
the King when the piece is first proposed, and | lican, who gets up a feast and music in honour ! 
the whispers of Court and people, half disclose | of her return, of course expecting her and her : 
the secret. The account of the play, the Queen | husband to show themselves off to his guests, . 
listening eagerly for Irma’s breathing behind | and bring him in a good profit. But as she! 


| placed as a motto to all of Auerbach’s works: 




















her, not daring to look round, fearing each 
moment that Irma may faint or give a loud | 
shriek, is intensely interesting ; but Irma bears 
herself courageously, and the Queen believes 
her innocent. Not so Walpurga. When the 
playbill is given her, she recognizes the names 
as having been used in conversation between 
the King and Irma, and the disguise which they 
adopted has proved their detection. 

Yet it is not in this way that the secret is 
brought to light. There is an election, and 
Irma’s father comes forward as a candidate. 
The opponents write him anonymous letters, in 
which they hint at his daughter’s shame; the 
proud old man has a stroke of apoplexy, and 
dies, writing with his finger one word on his 
daughter’s forehead. That word drives her to 
despair. She flies from her home, meaning to 
commit suicide, passes the night in the woods 
and on the brinks of precipices, is insulted and 
attacked by a poacher, from whom she is saved 
with difficulty, and is on the point of plunging 
into the lake when found by Walpurga. The 
world believes her dead, while in reality she 
has taken shelter in the farm which Walpurga 
and her husband have bought with the money 
earned at Court ; and there “on the heights” she 
passes the rest of her life. The story begins 
cheerfully and ends in gloom: beautiful Irma 
wins all our hearts and forfeits them. 

We think, as a whole, this novel is more 
unequal than any of the other works of the 
author. In the first place, it is much too long. 
For so long a novel there is too much detail 
painting. The readers certainly are tired 
towards the end, and there are signs of a 
similar feeling on the part of the writer. The 
whole world will be unanimous in censuring 
the introduction of 134 pages of Irma’s diary, 
when she has nothing to tell, and when the 
story has long been exhausted. Although the 
third volume is longer than the other two, con- 
taining almost 500 pages, the real story comes 
to an end in its first fifty pages. Herr Auer- 
bach has made one great mistake in art in 
dwelling on the search for Irma with such 
minuteness when we know what has become of 
her. We ought to have had the search before, 
and then we should have been as much inter- 
ested as the seekers. But when we know that 
she has driven off with Walpurga’s party on 
their way to their new property, we care very 
little for the successive traces of her on the 
way down to the lake, the marks of blood which 
impress the searchers with the thoughts of 
murder, the hat which leads them to suppose 
that she has been thrown from a precipice. 

When we have said thus much, however, we 
have pretty well exhausted the faults of the 
novel. The merits are not far to seek. We 





does not care to make herself a spectacle, to 
preside at a Walpurga festival, the host sends? 
round to tell them they shall not enter his 

house again. “It is no little matter to live ina; 
village and be excluded from the inn,” says’ 
Auerbach; “it is like living in a small capital’. 
without being presentable at Court.” But these! 
are the results of Walpurga’s elevation. When: 
she comes home she finds that her child does 

not know her, and that her husband has 

learnt bad habits. He goes every evening to 

the public-house for society, and she is not 

sorry when he quarrels with the publican. 

But the best part of the book is Walpurga’ 
life at Court as wet-nurse, her struggle before-’ 
leaving home, husband and child, her strang@ 
ness in the palace. At first sight, the adven°9 
tures of a wet-nurse do not seem promising for: 
a novel. Every master of a family who has’ 
gone through the trying ordeal of having a wet“ 
nurse in his house will echo this sentence. Ant 
eminent living divine once preached a sermon" 
against wet-nurses, stating that all the mothers 
of the Bible had nursed their own children 
Perhaps it detracted somewhat from his autho 
rity that his own wife, who was one of the 
congregation, had not nursed any of hers; or 
perhaps this accounted for the tone of his dis+ 
course. Anyhow, wet-nurses are generally sup~’ 
posed to have the easiest life, and the utmost, 
though concealed, unpopularity that can fall to 
the share of any class of servants. There was 
a story of a family being suddenly ruined, and 
finding it necessary that all its members should 
work for their livelihood. The eldest daughter 
said that she would teach music, the second 
that she would teach drawing. But the young- 
est had formed more ambitious views. While 
visiting her friends, she had noticed which of 
the dependents had the easiest life; not the 
governess, not the teacher of accomplishments; 
“and so, if you please, papa, I should like to 
be a wet-nurse.” Yet it is out of this class 
that Auerbach gets so much feeling and such 
genuine interest. The description of Walpurga’s 
parting from home and her journey to the 
capital will bring tears to the eyes of many a 
mother. The little touches which throw out 
her peasant views in contrast to the life of 
kings’ houses, are what we naturally expect in 
Auerbach; but we were not prepared for the 
epigrammatic sentences in which he describes 
rank and fashion. In some of these pictures 
he shows an advance on his former writings 
which we hope he will maintain. It is always 
a pleasure to find a man extending his range 
of vision, taking in other spheres than those in 
which he seemed to delight exclusively, and 
proving that his sympathies grow wider as his 
experience is enlarged. 
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~ From the statement on the back of the title- 

e, we gather that this novel is to be trans- 
Pied. Parts are well worth it. But we must 
emphatically warn the translator against offer- 
ing the whole to an English public, which is 
much less tolerant of “skip” than Herr Auer- 
bach’s fellow-countrymen. 


John Neville; Soldier, Sportsman and Genile- 
man: a Novel. By a Centurion. 2 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 

Tue scene of this little novel is laid partly in 

the south of Scotland, and partly in a station 

in India ; the former country being the father- 
land of the hero, the latter the field in which 
he displays his varied talents as an officer of 

Her Majesty’s army. Neville, who is an expert 

fsherman, has the good luck, while at home on 

furlough, to hook a beautiful fish in the shape 
of the fair Amy Falconer. Such an accident 
happens occasionally to the young fly-fisher who 

‘does not look behind him before taking a cast ; 

but the victim is generally an inquisitive cow 

or a stunted bush, not an amiable and elegant 
young lady. Let all whom it may concern take 
warning from Amy’s fate, and remember that 
when a gentleman is whipping a stream his 
ine is thrown back to its full length previous 
to the powerful jerk which is to fling it across 
he mid-current and entrap the wary old trout 
0 lazily “rising” on the opposite side. Unless 
voung ladies really wish to be caught, they 
yust bear this in mind, and either pass quite 
ose to the contemplative angler, or keep a 
od many yards off. In Amy’s case the results 
are satisfactory in the end, since she makes an 
reeable acquaintance without any other in- 
convenience than that of having a fish-hook 
through her arm for about half-an-hour. After 
this auspicious introduction all goes well, until 

Mr. John Neville is found to be rather a fast 

young man, who kisses most people whem he 

-neets, regardless of rank and age, and writes 

“Dearest Clara” to somebody who is—no 

matter what, but not his own fiancée. Painful 

genes ensue, and the happiness of two kindred 
spirits appears to be shipwrecked ; but in course 
of time explanations turn up from unexpected 
sources, and the fire which has never been 
juenched in Amy’s heart bursts forth with 
more impetuosity than ever. In the mean time, 
however, John has grown rich, while Amy has 
become an orphan and a governess. The young 
lady’s honest pride forbids her taking concili- 
atory steps which might be misinterpreted ; 
while Neville, who is not aware that his con- 
duct has been explained, conceives himself to be 
still under a ban, and is snappish and disagree- 
ableaccordingly. Luckily, a mediator appears in 

Miss Standish, a lively young lady, who con- 

siders all men to be very inferior creatures, but, 

being particularly attached to Amy, is willing 
to gratify her weakness for Neville. She 

manages to entrap the reluctant hero into a 

confession that his love has survived all blows, 

and then makes terms with a high hand,—a 
warning to simple man not to place too hasty 
confidence in the artful fair! Miss Standish 
is a young person of the species, flirt, one of 
those who whisper to a favoured gentleman, 
“You may have the seat on my left if you like, 
and can manceuvre into it.” In spite of an 
occasional vulgarity of this kind, she is a good 
sort of girl in the main, and makes a rather 
amusing character. Some of the incidents of 
barrack life in India are pleasantly told. The 
between Capt. Mactavish and Miss 
ennis, and the impudent tricks played upon 
them by the matrimony-hating Thimbul, are 
among the most sprightly things in the book. 
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Hope Deferred: a Novel. By Sybil. 2 vols. 
(Newby.) 

Ir would be difficult to find a more absurd or 
incoherent story: the author’s desire seems to 
have been to string adventures and accidents 
together without any pause ; they come on the 
reader thick and threefold. In the first chapter 
there is a ship on fire; the hero and heroine 
and one other person are saved by clinging to 
a boat that is bottom upwards, upon which 
they remain all night. We are told that 
“anxiety and saturated clothing rendered the 
situation of the shipwrecked voyagers distress- 
ing enough;” but we are considerately in- 
formed of “the state of their feelings when the 
sad morning dawned, and they first discerned 
the fragments of the noble ship which they 
had seen blown into atoms during the night.... 
Harry’s anxieties were not very great ; he was 
of a hopeful nature, and peculiarly capable of 
enjoying the present. The very romantic nature 
of his position had a great charm for such a 
mind!” After a day and a night thus passed, 
they are rescued by a vessel which “landed 
them safely at the Cape shortly after.” After 
hearing of the safety of his mother and sister, 
“ Harry’s mind was relieved from its anxiety ; 
and the loss of some baggage, after such an 
escape, weighed little with him in comparison. 
Janet, also, had lost an outfit ; yet to her eye 
(apart from sad recollections) never bloomed 
the earth so gaily, never shone the sun so 
brightly, as on those same happy days at the 
Cape of uninterrupted intercourse with Harry 
Templar.” But during that happy period Harry 
was nearly eaten up by a lion. Janet nursed 
him through his sufferings, and, “at the end of 
a fortnight from their first arrival, they again 
embarked, and having borrowed money and 
obtained a necessary supply of clothing, in pro- 
cess of time they reached the London Docks.” 
Notwithstanding all their good intentions 
towards each other, Harry and Janet never 
succeed in becoming engaged to be married ; 
something particular always happens to prevent 
it ; but the chief obstacle is the extreme fool- 
ishness of everybody concerned,—beginning 
with the author. Harry marries some one else 
at last, believing Janet to be dead; but she 
has only gone into aconvent and got out again, 
She goes to the backwoods of America, and 
there she stays with a man and his wife until 
they both die, and she is left miles away from 
another dwelling, and has to bury both of the 
bodies with her own hands. She goes into a 
consumption at last from over-fatigue. Harry 
Templar comes to her on her deathbed. Here 
is the scene :—“ The love of his youth swelled 
in his overcharged bosom, tenderness and pity 
filled his eyes to overflowing; the next instant 
she was locked in his arms. Reader, I cannot 
believe you will blame either one or the other. 
Great Nature will not always be riveted down 
by the conventional usages of society.” Those 
who think the opinion expressed in our first 
sentence harsh, can read the novel at full length 
if they wish. 





Concise Historical Proofs respecting the Gael of 
Alban or Highlanders of Scotland as descended 
of the Caledonian Picts; with the Origin of 
the Irish Scots, or Dalriads, in North Britain, 
and their supposed Conquest over the Cale- 
donian Picts examined and refuted. Also, 
the Language of the Caledonian Picts. Short 
Notices regarding the Highland Clans. With 
Explanatory Notes, Map, Illustrations, and 
Descriptions of the Country of the Gael, by 
James A. Robertson. (Edinburgh, Nimmo; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall.) 

Ir is a very provoking thing to the Scots to be 





told that they are really Irish, and Mr. Robert- 
son expresses the national, or rather the High- 
land, vexation on that subject. A year or two 
ago there was published a collection of Ossianic 
or Fenian poems, which had been got together, 
from oral contributors, by the Dean of Lismore 
(not the Irish Lismore, but an island in Argyle- 
shire) in the reign of Henry the Eighth. These 
poems were considered to be a valuable addi- 
tion to the lore of Gael Alban; but a scholar- 
like critic in the Dublin Evening Mail pro- 
nounced the dialect of the poems to be “ Irish 
Gaelic,” and the same writer affirmed that 
nearly all the Ossianic legendary poems of the 
Highlands were carried thither by the early 
settlers who crossed from Ireland into the land 
which ultimately was called, from them, Scot- 
land,—the land, that is, of the Scouts, or Wan- 
derers. 

Now, Mr. Robertson will only admit of an 
Irish immigration into Argyleshire and the 
Isles in the sixth century; and he, with more 
decision than politeness, designates those Irish, 
or Dalriads, as “ paltry” and “ insignificant” 
persons. We cannot, however, get over the 
fact that an Irish-Argyleshire prince, Kenneth 
M‘Alpine, did connect Dalriada and Gael 
Alban under one sceptre. Weare told that this 
was not by conquest, but by inheritance, just 
as James the First united Scotland and Eng- 
land. At all events, this proves that the Scots, 
as the Dalriads or Irish in Argyleshire were 
called, were certainly neither “ paltry” nor “in- 
significant.” 

But Mr. Robertson battles stoutly for the 
rejection of the Irish element. He affirms that 
there is no trace of Irish-Gaelic in Scotland 
beyond the limits of Argyleshire, and that the 
Ossianic poems are pure Caledonian, their re- 
ferences being to Caledonian localities only, and 
that in a language never corrupted by the Dal- 
riad dialect. On the other hand, the equally 
national and resolute Irish critic affirms that 
in some of the Fenian poems which are claimed 
as purely Caledonian, “every hill and valley 
from Howth to Cape Clear, and from Giant’s 
Causeway to Carnsore Point, find a place.” The 
two assertions will lead impartial judges to 
conclude that there was some common origin 
of the poems recited alike in Caledonia and in 
Terne. 

Mr. Robertson’s zeal for the Caledonians 
never forsakes him. Not only were they bards, 
but warriors. They were the men, he says, 
who were otherwise called Picts—men whom 
the Romans could not subdue in their High- 
land refuge, nor Anglo-Saxons drive out of more 
than the Southern plains. In the Highlands 
they have remained, and the present High- 
landers are their descendants in blood and in 
speech. The author displays great ingenuity 
in seeking to establish these points; and there 
is no more interesting portion of his book than 
that touching on language, in which he shows 
the old Caledonian significance of local names 
even in the South, which existed long before 
an Irish-Scot, or wanderer, entered on the sacred 
soil. The very Highland costume, which some 
have taken to be a symbol of the influence of 
the old Roman presence, is claimed as_ the 
original dress of the Picts! As for Highland 
names, the idea that Campbell implies nothing 
more than de Campo Bello puts the author into 
a fever. 

Proud as Mr. Robertson is to be an offshoot 
of the Caledonian Picts, we must remind him 
that they were, after all, only invaders, people 
of the same line as the Teutons, and of the 
great Aryan family. He confesses, indeed, that 
the Caledonians dispossessed the original pro- 
prietors, the Britons. So that finally it comes 
to this: the Scots are in some part indubitably 
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Trish ; in others, as here alleged, of unbroken 
Caledonian descent; but the land, after all, is 
the property of the representatives of the ori- 
ginal proprietors, the Britons! Accordingly, 
true Britons might lay claim to the estates of 
their fathers, if they could only prove their 
title, and were not barred by the Statute of 
Limitations, and other vexatious ¢mpedimenta. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Major Jack Downing, of the Downingville Militia. 
(Warne & Co.) 

Some of our readers may remember a strange book, 
full of quaint, trans-Atlantic spelling, which was 
published some months ago, under the title of 
‘ Artemus Ward, his Book.’ The collection 
of letters now under notice is brought out in a 
somewhat similar form, and relies for its effect on 
its odd phraseology and orthography, though the 
“Majer,” in his Preface, modestly requests his 
publishers to “fix up the spellin a leetle.” Major 
Downing is supposed to be an old soldier, who has 
fought under General ‘‘ Hickory’ Jackson, and 
comes to Washington during the war to give 
‘¢ Linkin ” the benefit of his advice and experience. 
The President listens to him with sufficient good- 
humour, though “riled-up” now and then at the 
sarcastic anecdotes in which he somewhat obscurely 
conveys his admonitions. His grand principle is, 
that “the constitution is a dimmycratic machine, 
and it’s got to be run as a dimmycratic machine, 
or it won't run at all.” There is rather an amusing 
account of Port Royal, and of the difficulties 
encountered there by the pious deacons and sisters 
who undertake to civilize the emancipated niggers. 
Sister Priscella Huggins becomes possessed of a 
small piece of impertinence of the Topsy genus, 
who “warn’t born at all, but was raised over on 
the Edisto.” When reminded soothingly that she 
will never have to obey her old mistress again, she 
sobs like a baby and exclaims, “Oh! I can’t 
nebber hear old missus talked of but I bust rite 
outcrying. Oh, what a good missus she was ! boo! 
boo! boo!” Soon, however, the melting mood 
disappears, and Miss Cloe begins to dance about 
the room, upset tables and chairs, and commit 
other eccentricities. Her temporary guardian feels 
‘“‘jest like shaking her to pieces,” and says, 
“Topsy, why can’t you be good?” to which the 
incorrigible Cloe replies: ‘Las me! missus, I 
cant nebber be good unless I’m lickt.” In spite 
of the Major’s prefatory request as to orthography, 
we find him arguing with ‘“‘Sumnure,” that the 
best plan is to spell a word “so as to get its sound,” 
and that persons who talk about rules of grammar 
‘¢ orter be sent to Fort La Fieit.” Major Downing’s 
strictures on political matters are out of date now 
that the perseverance of the Northern Government 
has led to success. His fun is rather heavy, and 
some of his anecdotes are of venerable antiquity. 
He lacks the audacity of nonsense which forces us, 
malgré nous, to laugh so frequently in reading the 
showman’s speculations. The basis of his humour, 
such as it is, lies in presenting lofty subjects in an 
ultra-familiar form ; and other American writers have 
done this in a more striking and characteristic man- 
ner. A good Americanism, however, comes in here 
and there, as when the President (familiarly called 
the Kernel) is made to say: ‘‘ I’ve heard the flash of 
a thousand rifles all at once. There ain’t nothing 
that can equal it for rite down tall sublimity.” 
Upon the whole, we do not wish to see many more 
of these books. Bad spelling and bad English can- 
not make a Sam Slick, any more than unequal 
verses and forced rhymes can make an Ingoldsby. 


The Progress of Science, Art, und Literature in 
Russia. By F. R. Grahame. (Blackwood.) 
“What I want is facts,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
and he would be suited in this volume. It és facts. 
A most laborious and industrious compilation, 
enumerating 521 names, as we gather from the 
list at the end (which we took the trouble to count), 
and giving us something about all of them. But 
re are afraid most readers will agree with us in 
finding this anything but attractive. As an au- 
thority on the subject the book wants an index. 
It has, also, too much the air of being got up at 


second hand. The judgments on Russian authorsare 
too often quotations from the Foreign Quarterly 
Review. The translations by which Russian poets 
are made known, come, too invariably, from Sir 
John Bowring; and the associations of interest, | 
the life-like touches, the anecdotes which make)! 
strange things really familiar, are mostly gathered | 
from Mr. Edwards’s ‘The Russians at Home,’ | 
which the author calls, in his preface, ‘‘a most/| 
interesting little book,” and quotes some thirty-four 
times in his foot-notes. | 


As a means of ascertaining what has been learnt, 
and supplying what has been omitted or forgotten, | 
Chambers’s Historical Questions, with Answers, 
embracing Ancient and Modern History, by W.| 
Chambers (Chambers), may be recommended to| 
teachers and those preparing for examination. 
contains an abundance of correct information, con- 
veyed with great distinctness in few words, and is | 
illustrated with wood-cuts.— Manuscript Arithmetic, | 
Progressive and Practical ; for Use in all Schools, | 
Public and Private ; specially adapted to Stand- 
dards IV., V. and VI. of the Revised Code, by a 
School Manager (T. Murby), is the title of several 
small books of easy arithmetical examples, accom- 
panied by ruled MS. exercise-books, in which the 
sums are to be set down, without having been 
previously worked. They are published at the 
recommendation of one of H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. 


We have on our table cheap editions of Hand | 





Statutes, 1865, roy. 8vo. 14/ bds. 
Steele(Sir Richard), Life and Writings, by Montgomery, 2 v. 24/ ¢}, 





Stewart’s Not a Changeling, or Revenge and Retribution, 2/6 bdg, 
Stories for Ploughboys, 18mo. 1/6 cl. 

Stothard’s Psychoneurology, 8vo. 5/ cl. swd. 

Tales Uncle Told, 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Walmsley’s Plane Trigonometry, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Wanderings over Bible Lands, post 8yo. 6/ cl. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Birmingham, Sept. 6, 1865, 
AFTER miles of lovely verdant country and 
glorious sunshine through the clearest of blue skies: 
a leaden-grey screen of reeking vapour is seen 
overhanging a seemingly interminable and inex. 
tricably confused mass of irregular red-brick houses, 


| from the midst of which countless factory chimneys 


and church spires rise high and conspicuous. Then 
the Great Western trains plunge into utter darkness 
and emerge amidst ponderous iron girders and 
pillars, and the visitor is landed on a not very 
clean platform, whence he walks out into streets 
of low, ruddy, dingy houses and over roadways 
that often within the space of forty yards present 
samples of paving in styles belonging alike to the 
past and to the present—Yorkshire flag and mac. 
adam; pitchers and cobbles, and black metallic 
bricks laid herring-bone fashion. The N orth- Western 
trains present Birmingham under rather better 
aspects, especially in landing the traveller at a 
more commodious station in the handsomest part 
of the town. The British Association Reception 
Room is close at hand in the new and handsome 
Exchange, whose magnetic clock is perhaps ag 


and Glove: a Novel, by Amelia B. Edwards (Max- | near an approach to perpetual motion as ever will 
well & Co.),—ZLady Bird, by Lady Georgiana! be made; and as one crosses New Street by King 
Fullerton (Bentley),—Paul Foster's Daughter, by | Edward’s School, where the Mathematical and Che- 
Dutton Cook (Low & Co.),—Nothing but Money,| mical Sections have their rooms assigned them, 
by T. 8S. Arthur (Routledge), and Frank Warring- | and beholds the wax lady in long blue riding robes, 
ton, by the Author of ‘ Rutledge,’ &c. (Warne &| and the bright-buttoned page-boy with flaxen hair 
Co.),—Vol. III. of Young England (Tweedie),—|in the merchant clothier Hyam’s window, so 
The Channel Islands, by David Thomas Ansted, | exactly resembling, even to their gas-melted com- 
M.A., and Robert Gordon Latham, M.A. With | plexions, those in Oxford Street, he involuntarily 





Illustrations (Allen & Co.),—Practical Swiss Guide, 
Red Book for Switzerland, the adjoining Districts | 
of Savoy, Piedmont, North Italy, the Introductory | 
Routes from London, by France, Belyium, Holland, 
and the Rhine ; and in the briefest possible space, 
every Necessary Advice, to see all that ought to be| 
seen in the shortest Period and at the least Ex-| 
pense, by an Englishman Abroad (Simpkin & 
Marshall),— Thoughtful Moments, by One of the 
People (Saunders & Otley),— The Psalter or Psalms 
of David, after the Translation of the Great Bible, 
Pointed as they are to be Sung or Said in Churches, 
with additional Points for securing Correctness and 
Uniformity of Accentuation, the Proper Psalms for 
Certain Days, and an Appendix containing the | 
Hymns and Canticles, also divided for Chant-| 
ing, by Benjamin St. John Baptist Joule, | 
Esq. (Novello),—The Sabbath: an Ode, by the| 
Rev. Peter Macmorland (Edinburgh, Paton),— 
The Book of Prophecy ; comprising a Proof of the 
Plenary Inspiration of Holy Scripture; a Clas- | 
sical Arrangement of Prophecies already Fulfilled, 
or in Course of Fulfilment ; and Prophecy as “ The 
Testimony of Jesus,” considered in its Relation to | 
the Faith of the Church and the Progress of Scepti- | 
cism, by George Smith, LL.D. (Longmans),— 
Vol. VI. of The Theological Works of the Rev. John 
Howard Hinton, M.A. (Houlston & Wright), and 
Vol. V. of The Collected Writings of Edward 
Irving, edited by his Nephew, the Rev. B. Carlyle, 
M.A, (Strahan). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Andrewes (Lancelot), Selections from Sermons of, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Armstrong’s Class-book of English Literature, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
3 ey’s Tables of Tangential Angles, c., cl. 3/6 case. 
Berry (Rev. C.), Biographical Sketch of, by Hayden, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Brock’s Charity Helstone, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Butt’s Liberty of Teaching Vindicated, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Calendarium Genealogicum, Henry*III. and Edward I.,2v. 30/cl. 
Collins's Who is the Heir? 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine, royal 8vo. 36/ cl. 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 32mo. 4/6 cl. 

Eggs and Poultry as a Source of Wealth, illust. fe. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Eskell’s Pure Dentistry, and What it does, 12mo. 1/ cl. swd. 
Grindon’s Little Things of Nature, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 

Hirst’s Autobiography of the Bible, Poems, post 8vo. 5/ cl. 
John Neville, Soldier. Sportsman, & Gentleman, 2 v. post 8vo. 21/ 
Johnston’s New Cabinet Atlas, 4to. 25/ half morocco. 

Moody's Accidence of New Eton Greek Grammar, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
















O’She iuide to Spain, er. 8vo. 15/ cl. 
pre Wednesday Evenings at Cavendish Chapel, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
ride: 5 


aux’s Claudia, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Romola, by George Eliot, illust. edit. er. Svo. 6/ cl. 

Shake speare, by Clark and Wright, Vol. 7, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Short Meditation on the Lord Jesus, by J. G. B., er. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 
Smith’s Key to Complete Class-Book of Arithmetic, 18mo. 6/6 cl. 


looks round to be sure he is really not still in 
familiar London. 

In the centre of the town, opposite the noble 
Hall, is a fine range of stone buildings, in which 
the Central Art School and the Midland In- 
stitute are located, and a new portion of which, 
the Free Library, was opened this morning 
under the most favourable circumstances. The: 
two rooms are of elongated horse-shoe shape, 
of handsome and lofty proportions, each with 
twelve exceedingly fine and massive pillars of 
Anglesea marble, and the shelves are already being 
stocked with upwards of 14,000 volumes, which 
have been purchased to carry out effectively the 
objects of the institution. The Mayor commenced 
the proceedings, and Lord Stanley made an eloquent 
address, dwelling with much good taste on the 
natural connexion between the increase of general 
morality and the means afforded of innocent, 


| general enjoyment ; and also on the value of the 


issue of works of fiction, which experience has 
shown in other towns to be the class of books mostly 
in demand. The Rev. Dr. Miller and others 
also made excellent and appropriate remarks to 
a densely-packed audience, in which Members of 


| the Association and townsmen of all classes were 


mingled together—amidst the latter, numbers of 
intelligent mechanics. Within this range of build- 
ings, no less than four Sections—the Geological, 


| Zoological, Physiological and Geographical—find 
| ample accommodation, and the remaining two— 
Statistics and Mechanical Science—at the Friends’ 


Meeting House, complete the three points of a 
nearly right-angled triangle; and thus the difficulties 


| so commonly felt by the dispersal of the Sections 


over irregular areas will not be experienced on this 
present occasion. Besides the numerous factories 
opened to the Members, some of the local attrac- 


| tions offered are of a very superior character, 
especially the collection of fossils displayed in 


the rooms of the Midland Institute and the Exhi- 
bition of the Birmingham Society of Artists. The 
object of the collection of fossils is to exhibit a 
series as complete as possible of Upper Silurian 
organicremains from Dudley, Walsall and Malvern; 


| and the specimens, which have been mainly lent by 


Mr. Allport and Mr. Kettley, are unusually fine, 


; and in many cases unique—the series of Trilobites 
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and Encrinites being mostremarkable. The picture 
exhibition is also one of unusual interest, not only 
in presenting some important and meritorious 
works of local artists,—and especially amongst 
these may be noticed Mr. Roden’s fine portrait of 
Mr. Timmins and Mr. Everitt’s water-colour draw- 
ings,—but as containing Millais’s first famous 

icture, ‘The Carpenter’s Shop,’ and his last, ‘ The 
5 arture of the Romans from Britain’; Brett’s 
‘Hedger’; Holman Hunt’s ‘Shepherd,’ and others 
of equal interest. 

The General Committee Meeting, which com- 
menced at one o’clock, was thinly attended through 
the opening ceremonies of the Free Library occur- 

at the same time. Sir Charles Lyell presided. 
The Minutes of last Meeting were as usual read 
and confirmed. 

The Report of the Council was then read.— 


“¢ Report of the Council. 


1. “The Council has received a Report from the 
Treasurer, W. Spottiswoode, Esq., at each of its 
meetings, and his General Report for the year 
ending September 6, 1865, will be presented to the 
Committee this day.—2. The Report of the Par- 
liamentary Committee has been received for presen- 
tation to the General Committee this day.—3. The 
Kew Committee has presented a Report to the 
Council at each of its meetings, and the Report for 
the year 1864-65 will be laid before the General 
Committee this day.—4. In addition to the noble- 
men and gentlemen elected at Bath, the Council 
propose the names of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Dudley; the Right Hon. the Lord Lyttelton, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Worcestershire; A. Follett Osler, 
Esq.; and the Rev. Charles Evans, M.A., Head 
Master of King Edward’s School, as Vice- 
Presidents of the present Meeting; and the Rev. 
G. D. Boyle, M.A., as Local Secretary.—5. The 
Council have added to the list of Corresponding 
Members the names of the following foreign men 
of science, who have been present at meetings of 
the Association:—M. E. Hébert, Dr. Arnold 
Moritz, Herr Neumayer, M. Vambéry, Dr. 
Welwitsch.—6. The Council learn with deep 
regret that the prolonged illness of Mr. Hopkins 
renders him unable to continue his valuable 
services in the office of General Secretary.—7. The 
Council have been informed that invitations will be 
presented to the General Committee at its meeting 
on Monday, September 11, from Nottingham, for 
the year 1866; from Dundee, for the year 1867: 
and from Norwich and Southampton for an early 
meeting. 

“‘ September 6, 1865.” 


The Treasurer’s Report was next made.— 


The General Treasurer's Account, 
From September 14, 1864 (commencement of Bath Meet- 
ing), to September 6, 1865 (Birmingham). 
RECEIPTS, 


To balance brought from last Account £36417 5 
Life Compositions at Bath and since .. .. 456 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto .. 502 1 0 
Associates’ Tickets ditto ditto 1,116 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets ditto ditto .. 1,055 0 0 
Dividends on Stock, one year $ 24913 9 
Sale of Publications, viz. :— 
ports “ fe ak a 23 7 6 
Index to Reports, Catalogue of Stars,&c. .. 52 9 5 


Balance of Grants made in 1844 and 1846, to 
Committee on Action of Medicines, Dr. J. 
Blake - és at - 710 0 


£3,831 19 1 
————e 





PAYMENTS, 

Expenses of Bath Meeting, sundry Printing, 

Binding, Advertising, and incidental Petty 

Expenses, by the General Treasurer and Local 

Treasurers én me - -. £294 16 2 
Printing, Engraving, and Binding Report of 

83rd Meeting (Newcastle) ee es 836 12 
Salaries, for Twelve Months sg -- 350 0 
On Account of Grants made at Bath Meeting, 


viz. :— 
Maintaining Establishment of Kew Obser- 


on 


vatory .. : 0 0 

Balloon Committee . on oe 100 0 0 
For Committee on— 

Hydroida ee ee “ - 12800 
Rain Gauges .. os oe oe 30 0 0 
Tidal Observations in the Humber .. oe 68 0 
Hexylic Compounds .. ai oe 20 0 0 
Amyl Compounds oe os - 20 0 
Irish Flora .. ee ee oe 2 0 0 
American Mollusca sie oe we 89 0 
Organic Acids - — os 20 0 0 
Lingula Flags Excavations ee « 100 0 








Eurypterus .. oe a6 oa 50 0 0 
Electrical Standards a oe - 100 0 0 
Malta Caves Researches ee oe 30 0 0 
Oyster Breeding .. oe oe - 6200 
Gibraltar Caves Researches .. ee 150 0 0 
Kent Hole Excavations .. oe +» 100 0 0 
Moon's Surface Observations .. oe 35 0 0 
Bath Waters Analysis oe ee ° 810 0 
Marine Fauna we oe oe 25 0 0 
Dredging, Aberdeenshire .. ee -o. 820 
Channel Islands oe oo se 5 0 0 
Zoological Nomenclature .. os he 5 00 
Resistance of Floating Bodies in Water 100 0 0 
Luminous Meteors os + - 400 
Balance at London and Westminster 

a ai -- £740 8 9 

Ditto in hands of General Treasurer 18 14 7 
- 759 3 4 
£3,831 19 1 





(Signed) W. SPOTTISWOODE. 


Then followed the Report of the Kew Com- 
mittee.— 

“ Report of the Kew Committee for 1864-65. 

“The Committee of the Kew Observatory 
submit to the Council of the British Association the 
following statement of their proceedings during the 
past year:—A short time before the Meeting at 
Bath, it had been decided by the Secretary of State 
for India, on the recommendation of the President 
and Council of the Royal Society, that pendulum 
observations should be made in India, and that 
the officer appointed to conduct this experimental 
investigation might receive instruction at Kew 
Observatory, which might form the base-station of 
the Indian series. In consequence of this decision 
Capt. Basevi, R.E., first assistant in the Indian 
Trigonometrical Survey, received instruction at 
Kew Observatory in the method of making and 
reducing pendulum observations, and in that of 
taking transits. Col. Walker, R.E., Superintend- 
ent of the Survey, also attended, in order to make 
himself acquainted with the details of the appara- 
tus and the method of observing. The pendulums 
used were those marked No. 1821 and No. 4, used 
formerly by General Sabine in different parts of the 
globe. The former was also used by Mr. Airy in 
his Harton Colliery experiments. A receiver, by 
means of which these pendulums might be vibrated 
in vacuo, was constructed by Mr. Adie, optician, 
London. A convenient room for pendulum obser- 
vations was likewise fitted up in the Observatory, 
the expense being defrayed from the Government 
Grant Fund of the Royal Society ; and in this room 
the preliminary observations were made for deter- 
mining the constants of the two pendulums about 
to be used in India. These observations were made 
by Mr. Loewy, and the results have been commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society by the Superintendent, 
in conjunction with the observer. The pendulums 
and other apparatus were subsequently taken to 
India by Mr. J. Hennessey, and have arrived safely 
at the head-quarters of the Trigonometrical Survey. 

“‘General Sabine has been informed by Mr. 
Meldrum, Director of the Mauritius Observatory, 
that the necessary funds have been voted by the 
Government of that colony for hourly meteoro- 
logical and magnetical observations; and that he 
may shortly be expected in this country, in order 
to become acquainted with the working of the Kew 
instruments. In consequence of this communica- 
tion, Mr. Adie has constructed a set of self- 
recording magnetographs, in readiness for Mr. 
Meldrum’s arrival. 

“A dip circle and unifilar have been verified at 
Kew, and will shortly be despatched to Mr. Ellery, 
Director of the Observatory, Melbourne, Austra- 
lia. Two dip circles and two unifilars, ordered by 
Col. Walker, R.E., Superintendent of the Indian 
Survey, have been verified in the presence of Col. 
Walker, who has received instruction in the method 
of observation with these instruments. They have 
since been sent to India, where they have safely 
arrived. Three dip circles and three unifilars, 
ordered by Col. Strange, are being verified at the 
Observatory, and likewise one dip circle and one 
unifilar recently ordered by Capt. J. Belavenetz, of 
the Russian Navy, for the Compass Observatory 
just built at Cronstadt. 


in the use of magnetical instruments. The usual 
monthly absolute determinations of the magnetic 
elements continue to be made; and the self-record- 
ing magnetographs are in constant operation, as 
heretofore, under Mr. Whipple, magnetical assis- 
tant, who has displayed much care and assiduity in 
the discharge of his duties. The meteorological 
work of the Observatory continues to be performed 
by Mr. Thomas Baker, who likewise takes charge 
of the photographic department connected with the 
self-recording instruments, and executes both offices 
very satisfactorily. 

“Since the Meeting at Bath, Senhor da Souza, 
of the University of Coimbra, has ordered a self- 
recording barograph and thermograph, an anemo- 
meter and electrograph, tubes for filling by Mr. 
Welsh’s process in order to obtain a standard 
barometer, and a cathetometer. These instruments 
have been constructed by opticians, and forwarded 
to Coimbra. 

“During the past year, 88 barometers and 420 
thermometers have been verified, and 6 standard 
thermometers have been supplied to men of science 
and opticians ; 3 sets of measures of capacity have 
likewise been verified. The self-recording barograph 
continues in constant operation, and traces in dupli- 
cate are obtained, one set of which has been regu- 
larly forwarded to the Meteorological Department 
of the Board of Trade. 

“At the request of Mr. Charles Cator, an ane- 
mometer of his construction has been tested at the 
Observatory, and the results communicated to him. 
Also, at the request of Prof. Roscoe, the photo- 
graphic action of total daylight is daily registered 
by an apparatus of his construction. The Kew 
Heliograph, in charge of Mr. De La Rue, con- 
tinues to be worked by a qualified assistant, who 
gives much satisfaction. During the past year, 243 
negatives have been taken on 146 days, and four 
sets of positives have been printed from each, some 
of which have been given to men of science inter- 
ested in this branch of research. The negatives are 
being reduced under the superintendence of Mr. 
De La Rue, and by means of an instrument of his 
own construction, which he has generously pre- 
sented to the Kew Committee. Mr. B. Loewy has 
been engaged in the reduction, which he is exe- 
cuting satisfactorily. 

“It was mentioned in last Report that an addi- 
tion to the Micrometer was in the course of con- 
struction, by means of which the proportion of the 
sun’s disc obscured by spots might be conveniently 

ed. This arrang t is now completed ; 
and the materials for measurement have been 
greatly increased through the kindness of Mr. 
Carrington, who has placed his original drawings, 
in which the size and appearance of the spots are 
delineated with great fidelity, at the disposal of 
the Kew Observatory. It may be desirable to state, 
in a few words, the proposed method of exhibiting 
the results of these reductions. In the progress of 
this branch of knowledge observers have been led 
to recognize certain laws, which represent the ave- 
rage behaviour of sun spots, but to all of these laws 
there are individual exceptions. In this state of 
things it is probable that our knowledge of the 
subject will ultimately be advanced, not only by a 
study of those groups which behave in a normal 
manner, but also by a study of those which are 
exceptions in their behaviour to the general rule ; 
and on this account it has been thought desirable 
to publish the results in such a way that any one 
may be able to study the appearance and behaviour 
—in fact, the whole history of any one group. In 
order to accomplish this a lens is being made by 
Dallmeyer, by means of which individual groups 
may be magnified to a scale on which the diameter 
of the sun will be equal in size to two feet. The 
sun spots continue to be observed after the method 
of Hofrath Schwabe, of Dessau. 

“ As Kew is the first public institution which 
has taken up the subject of sun spots, and as it is 
intended to continue the method of numbering 








groups so long and successfully adopted by Hofrath 
Schwabe, it was thought desirable to endeavour to 
procure, if possible, for this country the original 


“Mr. E, Walker (who has received the Cambridge | drawings made by this eminent and assiduous 


Adams prize for his essay on terrestrial magnetism) 


observer during a course of about forty years. A 


has been at Kew Observatory, receiving instruction joint letter by Mr. De La Rue and Mr. Stewart 
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was consequently addressed to Hofrath Schwabe, 
and the following answer to it was soon received. 

« «Gentlemen,—The request contained in your 
letter, although in the highest degree honourable 
and complimentary to me, and although it gives me 
an opportunity to show the Royal Astronomical 
Society my gratitude for the Royal Medal granted 
to me, has still cost me some struggle before com- 

lying with it; for it is not easy to part with what 
given me very often much pleasure and enjoy- 
ment as a compensation for the labour devoted to 
the work. But in complying with your desire I do 
so on one condition, viz., that you would grant me 
permission to obtain the observations back again 
at any time that I should be desirous of looking 
into them, during the short time of life still left to 
me. I do not think that I shall have an occasion 
to avail myself of the permission’ asked for, but 
permit me kindly to believe that it is in my power 
to do so. After my death you may consider the 
whole of the observations as the property of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. Please to write to 
me if you are willing to agree to the above desire, 
and I shall then immediately send yau my astro- 
nomical diaries, &c. from 1825 to the end of 1864. 
*¢¢T remain, Gentlemen, yours, very faithfully, 
“¢S, H. ScHwaBE.’ 

“Tn order to realize this generous bequest of 
Hofrath Schwabe, Mr. Loewy, of the Kew Obser- 
vatory, went to Dessau, taking with him a selection 
of duplicate negatives and prints of the sun, which 
he presented, in the name of the Association, to 
that gentleman. After receiving Mr. Loewy most 
courteously, Hofrath Schwabe expressed his grati- 
fication at the high degree of perfection attained 
in photoheliography, which surpassed his most 
sanguine expectations; he also handed over to 
Mr. Loewy’s trust not only his valuable collection 
of sun drawings, but also all his astronomical obser- 
vations. Some of these will be exhibited at the 
Association. 

“Tt has long been a desideratum in photohelio- 
graphy, with the view of obtaining the apparent 
diameter of the sun’s disc, to ascertain the absolute 
values in arc of the divisions of the measuring instru- 
ment (Mr. De La Rue’s Micrometer), and prelimi- 
nary experiments were made with that object during 
the period that the heliograph was at the Cranford 
Observatory. These were only partially successful. 
The mode of operation was this: a suitable object, 
sufficiently distant, was photographed by means of 
the Kew instrument, with the lenses in the same 
positions as when solar pictures were taken. 
Different portions of the object (windows, doors, 
&c. of a house, for example,) were then carefully 
measured so as to ascertain their value in minutes 
and seconds of arc ; and by measuring the pictures 
of these several portions with the arbitrary scale of 
the Micrometer, the value of the latter in arc could 
be calculated. The experiments did not succeed so 
well as could have been desired, in consequence of 
the disturbance of the images by the undulations of 
the atmosphere, none but very low objects coming 
within the desired range. More recently, however, 
the experiments have been taken up again with 
great promise, and excellent photographs of the 
Kew Pagoda have been obtained, which possess the 
requisite sharpness. The object itself, on account 
of its numerous galleries, is peculiarly fitted for such 
observations, as it will be possible to ascertain and 
allow for any optical distortion of the photographic 
image. Thus itisnot improbable that the Pagoda will 
afford the means of ascertaining, photographically, 
with the greatest accuracy, the angular diameter of 
the sun, and will give data for correcting the 
assumed semidiameter of the moon, by the discus- 
sion of photographic pictures of solar eclipses. 

**M. Gussew has informed Mr. De La Rue that 
the Wilna Heliograph is now at work under his 
direction, during the absence, on account of ill 
health, of the Director, Prof. Sabler. At present 
he experiences some difficulty in obtaining perfect 
photographs, and he has been invited to receive 
instruction at the Kew Observatory. It is con- 
sidered to be desirable on other accounts that 
M. Gussew should be able to avail himself of the 
advantage thus offered to him, as an arrangement 
might then be made for the division of the labour 
of reducing the Heliographic observations. 





‘An apparatus will shortly be added to the 
Kew Observatory for the important object of the 
ready verification of sextants ; the system of distant 
mirrors now in use, designed by Mr. Galton and 
erected at his own cost, being only available in 
steady sunshine. The new apparatus has been 
designed by Mr. Thomas Cooke, the well-known 
optician. In principle, it consists of four collima- 
tors fixed radially, at various angles apart, round 
the table on which the sextant is to be laid for 
examination. The cross wires of the collimators 
in each of their combinations are to be brought 
successively into contact by the sextant. Then, a 
comparison of its readings with the constant angles 
of construction of the apparatus, determines the 
error of the sextant at various points of its arc. 
However, in practice, to avoid the cost of very 
large collimators, whose object-glasses would suffice 
to include the rays proceeding both to the index and 
to the horizon glasses of largesextants, Mr. Cookeem- 
ploys double collimators of moderate size; and he 
adjusts each pair to strict parallelism, by aid of a de- 
tached telescope. The coloured shades of thesextant 
are readily examined, by strongly illuminating the 
fields of two of the collimators, after contact of their 
cross wires has been made in the ordinary manner. 
On the application of Mr. Galton, backed by the 
recommendation of the Kew Committee, the 
Council of the Royal Society has allotted 80/. from 
the Government Grant, to defray the estimated 
cost of Mr. Cooke’s apparatus, and its establish- 
ment in the Observatory at Kew. The apparatus 
will be erected in the basement-hall of the Obser- 
vatory; and when the arrangement is complete it 
is hoped that the Observatory will become a place 
where quadrants and sextants can be verified with 
great facility, and where scientific travellers or 
officers in Her Majesty’s Service may receive in- 
struction in the use of geographical instruments. 

“The solar spectrum is being mapped by the 
spectroscope belonging to the Chairman. All the 
measurements for the region between D and E 
have been made and carefully verified ; and a map 
of this region, in accordance with these measure- 
ments, has been constructed by Mr. Loewy. Man 
more lines are exhibited in this map than in that 
lately made by Prof. Kirchhoff. Observations made 
by this instrument have likewise brought out several 
new lines in the spectrum of ignited sodium. 


“ At the joint suggestion of Prof. Tait of Edin- | 


burgh and the Superintendent, an ingenious appa- 
ratus has been constructed by Mr. Beckley, by 
means of which a disc can be made to revolve in 
vacuo with great velocity; and a short description 
of some experiments performed by means of this 
instrument, with the view of ascertaining whether 
visible as well as molecular motion is dissipated by 
a medium pervading space, has been communicated 
to the Royal Society by the Superintendent in con- 
junction with Prof. Tait. The instrument devised 
by Mr. Broun, for the purpose of estimating the 
magnetic dip by means of soft iron, remains at 
present at the Observatory. The Superintendent 
has received grants from the Royal Society for 
special experiments; and when these are com- 
pleted, an account will be rendered to that Society. 
‘Tt will be seen, from the foregoing Report, 
that many other experiments and observations, of 
a nature to advance science, are made under the 
sanction of the Committee, besides those which 
form the ordinary work of the Observatory; it is, 
however, always stipulated that the cost of such 

experiments shall be defrayed by their promoters. 

“J. P. Gasstot, Chairman.” 

Accounts of the Kew Committee of the British Association 

from Sept, 14, 1864, to Sept. 6, 1865. 
RECEIPTS. 

Received from the General Treasurer .- £600 0 0 


For the Verification of Meteorological Instru- 
ments— 


From the Board of Trade .. 450 
From the Admiralty 10 15 
From opticians .. oe ee -. 8515 
For Barograph Curves sent to the Meteorologic 
Office, London ae - - 261 5 
For the Verification of Portable Magnetometers 20 0 0 
For the Construction of Standard Thermometers 3 5 
Received by the Superintendent for time of the 
Observatory staff occupied in preparing pen- 
dulum room, making and reducing pendulum 
observations, &c. .. FS BS oo ee es 
£750 111 





N° 1976, Szpr. 9, 65 


PAYMENTS, 
Balance from last account Ss 


ies, &c. <7 9 
ToB. Stewart, four quarters, ending 1st October, 


200 0 
10 @ 
85 0 
60 6 


Ditto, allowed for petty travelling expenses .. ; 

G. Whipple, four quarters, ending 18th Septem- 

ber, 1865 _ <i # ne 0 

T. Baker, four quarters, ending 29th September, 

1865 as ne oe i i 

R. Beckley, 51 weeks, ending 4th September, . 

1865, at 40s. per week Sit a -. 1022 09 

Ditto, gratuity allowed for travelling expenses 15 Q 9 

F. Page, 3 weeks, ending 3rd October, 1864, at 

10s. per week .. a ma a 110 9 
Ditto, 48 weeks, ending 4th September, 1865, at 

k on mA -- 23169 

9 

0 

8 

1 

8 

4 

0 

8 


12s. per wee! wi 
Apparatus, materials, tools, &c. .. as 32 3 
Ironmonger, carpenter, and mason .. co) 
Printing, stationery, books, and postage 29 17 
Coals and gas feta a sie 47 11 
House expenses, chandlery, &c. .. os 29 4 


Porterage and petty expenses on - Se 

Rent of land to 10th October, 1865, and half pay- 
ment for horse which fell into ditch ns 18 10 
nce ee ee 26 14 


——————— 

£750 11) 

et 

I have examined the above account and compared it with 
the vouchers presented to me. 


The receipts amount to .. ‘ce am £700 111 
And for expenses connected with Pendulum Ob- 





servations ‘ 000 
750 11 
Last year’s balance... pom £4517 9 
The total expenditure for the year .. 677 9 6 - 
— 723 73 


Leaving a balance in hand amounting to £26 14 g 
29th August, 1865. R. Hurttoy, 
The next was the Report of the Parliamentary 

Committee.— 
“Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 
“The Parliamentary Committee have the honour 
to report as follows:—By a Resolution passed at 
Bath, your Committee were requested to press on 





y | 


the Government the expediency of instituting a 
series of experiments on fog-signals, but on con- 
| Sulting some of the members of the Committee 
appointed for the purpose of making experiments 
on the transmission of sound under water, your 
Committee were informed that no action on the 
part of the Government was at present necessary. 
Your Committee brought under the notice of the 
Council the unsatisfactory character of the provi- 
sions of the Public Schools Bill of last session, so 
| far as they affected the interests of science. Your 
| Committee advocated such alterations therein as 
j they believed would be most likely to promote 
| these interests ; and it was at the suggestion of one 
| of their members that Professors Sharpey, W. A. 
Miller, Huxley, and Tyndall were applied to, and 
gave the admirable evidence on the extent to which 
physical science might with advantage be intro- 
duced into the studies of our great public schools, 
which will be found in the Appendix to the Report 
| of the Committee of the House of Lords on the 
| Bill above referred to, and to which the attention 
| of all engaged in the instruction of youth may be 
| usefully directed. Some valuable’ remarks on the 
| same subject by our President Elect had been pre- 
| viously referred to in the course of the debate; 
| and the evidence of our President, Drs. Carpenter 
'and Hooker, the Astronomer Royal, and others, 
| before the Public School Commissioners, furnishes 
|an additional proof, if any were wanting, of the 
zeal and energy with which the cultivators of 
| science continue to remonstrate against the system, 
| which still unhappily prevails in many of ourschools, 
of ignoring the claims of science. 
‘* WrotresLey, Chairman. 


“ August 31, 1865.” 

The Committee of Recommendations consists of 
| the President and Vice-Presidents of former years; 
| the Trustees, the General and Assistant General 

Secretaries, the General Treasurer, Mr. Grove, 
| Mr. Gassiott, Dr. Miller, Mr. Sorby, Dr. Thomson, 
| Mr. Crawfurd, Dr. Farr, Prof. Rankine, and 
| others, 


0 | Nearly two hours were taken up by the: efforts 


' made by Dr. Hunt and his friends to gain a spee 

| Section for Anthropology ; but the movement was 
‘unanimously and very properly opposed by the 
Council of the Association, on the grounds that 
the existing Sections already offered every facility 
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for the reading of anthropological papers, and that 
the multiplication of the Sections was a matter 
which had not only been refused in all other cases 
during a period of over thirty years, but was one 
which would seriously interfere with the carefully- 
considered fundamental rules of the Society, and 
would have the insuperable disadvantage of ren- 
dering the difficulties of finding suitable accommo- 
dation so great, that only those largest and richest 
towns could be visited which did not need the 
patronage of the British Association, and which, 
consequently, it would be unable to bestow on 
those other towns to which it might be of material 
benefit. The vote of the Meeting was largely 

inst the anthropologists, and a resolution was 
adopted that in future all applications for changes 
in the fundamental constitution of the Association 
must be first referred to the Committee of Recom- 
mendations, and be reported on before being 
brought before the General Meeting. 

Applications have been made by Nottingham for 
the Meeting of next year (1866), and by Dundee 
for 1867. 

So far, appearances indicate that the present 
meeting will be one of average success; but not, 
like Bath and Newcastle, in unusual excess. The 
numbers, up to five o’clock, were,—old life mem- 
bers, 203; new life ditto, 37; old annual ditto, 
163; new annual ditto, 116; associates, 577; 
ladies, 429; total, 1,525; and since then have been 
considerably increased, probably to the extent of 
200 or more, and as to-morrow (Thursday) is con- 
sidered one of the lively days in Birmingham, the 
numbers maay be yet brought very much higher 
before the real work of the sections is fairly on. 

From the bottom of the steep High Street—as 
busy with moving crowds as Cheapside at noontide 
—the lofty spire of St. Martin’s points to-night 
like a dark finger up to the clear blue heavens, the 
moon is shining brightly, without a single cloud to 
float across her silver face, and never had the 
“science holiday” folk better promise of most 
delightful weather. It is always difficult to 
know on the first day what will be the most 
important papers brought before the Meeting, 
but it is certain the Geographical Section will 
have one of unusual interest. A young Eng- 
lish gentleman, Mr. W. Chandless, a graduate of 
Cambridge, has sent an account of a remarkable 
journey just performed. He has ascended the 
River Puris, one of the least known of the afflu- 
ents of the Amazon, and has mapped every mile 
of its course for 1,866 miles. This will, no doubt, 
be one of the leading subjects in this section, and 
will be illustrated by a map twenty-three feet in 
length. The author gives a theory to account for 
the abrupt windings of the river, which will pro- 
bably draw many visitors from the Geological 
Section ; and astronomers will also find interesting 
matter in it. In the Mathematical Section, we 
hear, an important paper ‘On the Materials used 
for Iron Ships,’ embodying results of the most re- 
cent experiments at Shoeburyness, will be brought 
forward by Dr. Fairbairn and Mr. Tate. 

The attendance at the President Prof. Phil- 
lips’s Address, in the magnificent Town Hall, was 
large and brilliant, although ladies were in less 
proportion than on late previous occasions. — 

The President's Address. 

Gentlemen of the British Association,— Assem- 
bled for the third time in this busy centre of 
industrious England, amid the roar of engines and 
the clang of hammers, where the strongest powers 
of Nature are trained to work in the fairy chains 
of Art, how softly falls upon the ear the accent of 
Science, the friend of that art, and the guide of that 
industry! Here, where Priestley analyzed the air, 
and Watt obtained the mastery over steam, it well 
becomes the students of nature to gather round the 
standard which they carried so far into the fields 
of knowledge. And when, on other occasions, we 
meet in quiet colleges and academic halls, how 
gladly welcome is the union of fresh discoveries 
and new inventions with the solid and venerable 
truths which are there treasured and taught. Long 
may such union last—the fair alliance of cultivated 
thought and practical skill; for by it labour is dig- 
nified and science fertilized, and the condition of 
human society exalted. 





Through this happy union of science and art, the 
young life of the British Association,—one-third of 
a century,—has been illustrated by discoveries and 
enriched by useful inventions in a degree never 
surpassed. How else could we have gained that 
knowledge of the laws of nature which has added 
to the working strength of a thousand millions of 
men the mightier power of steam ('), extracted from 
the buried ruins of primeval forests their treasured 
elements of heat and light and colour, and brought 
under the control of the human finger, and con- 
verted into a messenger of man’s gentlest thoughts, 
the dangerous mystery of the lightning (?) ? 

How many questions have we asked—not always 
in vain—regarding the constitution of the Earth, 
its history as a planet, its place in creation ;—now 
probing with sharpened eyes the peopled space 
around—peopled with a thousand times ten thou- 
sand stars;—now floating above the clouds in 
colder and clearer air ;—now traversing the polar 
ice—the desert sand—the virgin forest—the un- 
conquered mountain ;—now sounding the depths of 
the ocean, or diving into the dark places of the 
earth. Everywhere curiosity, everywhere discovery, 
everywhere enjoyment, everywhere some useful 
and therefore some worthy result. Life in every 
form, of every grade, in every stage; man in every 
clime and under all conditions ; the life that now 
surrounds us, and that which has passed away ;— 
these subjects of high contemplation have been ex- 
amined often, if not always, in the spirit of that 
philosophy which is slowly raising, on a broad 
basis of observed facts, sure inductions, and 
repeated experiments, the steady columns of the 
temple of physical truth. 

Few of the great branches of the study of nature 
on which modern philosophy is intent were left 
unconsidered in the schools of Athens; hardly one 
of them was, or indeed could be, made the subject of 
accurate experiment. The precious instruments 
of exact research—the measures of time, and space, 
and force, and motion—are of very modern date. 
If instead of the few lenses and mirrors of which 
traces appear in Greek and Roman writers (°), there 
had been even the first Galilean or the smallest 
Newtonian telescope in the hands of Hipparchus, 
Eratosthenes, or Ptolemy, would it have been left 
to their remote successors to be still struggling 
with the elements of physical astronomy, and wait- 
ing with impatience till another quarter of a century 
shall have rolled away and given us one more good 
chance of measuring the distance of the Sun by 
the Transit of Venus? Had such instruments as 
Wheatstone’s Chronoscope been invented, would it 
have been left to Foucault to condense into his own 
apartment an experimental proof of the velocity of 
light, and within a tract of thirty feet to determine 
the rate of its movement through all the vast 
planetary space of millions and thousands of mil- 
lions of miles, more exactly than had been inferred 
by astronomers from observations of the satellites 
of Jupiter (*)? By this experiment the velocity of 
light appears to be less, sensibly less, than was pre- 
viously admitted; and this conclusion is of the 
highest interest. For, as by assuming too long a 
radius for the orbit of Jupiter the calculated rate 





(1) The quantity of coal dug in Great Britain in the year 
1864 appears by the returns of Mr. R. Hunt to have been 
92,787,873 tons. This would yield, if employed in steam- 
engines of good construction, an amount of available force 
about equal to that of the whole human race. But in the 
combustion of coal not less than ten times this amount of 
force is actually set free—nine-tenths being at present un- 
available, according to the statement of Sir William Arm- 
strong, in his Address to the Meeting at Newcastle in 1863. 

) The definite magnetic effect of an electrical current 
was the discovery of Oersted in 1819; Cook & Wheatstone’s 
patent for an Electric Telegraph is dated in 1837 ; the first 
message across the Atlantic was delivered in 1858. Tante 
molis erat. " 

(3) Theeffect of lenses or globes of glass or crystal (HaXoc) 
in collecting the solar rays to a point are familiarly referred 
to by Aristophanes in the Nubes, 766; and the ornamental 
use of convex and concave reflectors is known by the curious 
discussions in the Fourth Book of Lucretius. 

(4) Fizeau performed experiments on the velocity of light 
between Suresnes and the Butte Montmartre, by means of 
the oxy-hydrogen light, reflected back in its own path. The 
space was 28,324 feet Engl. Twice this distance was tra- 
versed in 1-18,000th of a second, = 167,528 geogr. miles in 
a second. From observations of Jupiter's satellites, De- 
lambre inferred 167,976 miles, Struve 166,096. The experi- 
ment of M. Foucault gives 298,000,000 métres, = 160,920 
geogr. miles, 





of light-movement was too great; so now by em- 
ploying the more exact rate and the same measures 
of time we can correct the estimated distance of 
Jupiter and all the other planets from the sun. We 
have, in fact, a really independent measure of 
planetary space ; and it concurs with observations 
of the parallax of Mars, in requiring a considerable 
reduction of the assumed diameters of the planetary 
paths. The distance of the earth from the sun 
must be reduced from above ninety-five to less than 
ninety-three millions of miles, and by this scale the 
other space-measures of the solar system, excepting 
the diameter of the earth and the distance and 
diameter of the moon, may be corrected (°). 

The light and heat which are emitted from the 
sun reach the earth without great diminution by 
the absorptive action of the atmosphere; but the 
waste of heat from the surface of our planet through 
radiation into space is prevented, or rather lessened 
by this same atmosphere. Many transparent 
bodies admit freely heat-rays derived from a source 
of high temperature, but stop the rays which ema- 
nate from bodies only slightly warmed. The atmo- 
sphere possesses this quality in a remarkable degree, 
and owes it to the presence of diffused water and 
vapour ; a fact which Dr. Tyndall has placed in the 
clear light of complete and varied experiment (6). 
The application of this truth to the history of the 
earth and of the other planets is obvious. The 
vaporous atmosphere acts like warm clothing to 
the earth. By an augmented quantity of vapour 
dissolved, and water suspended in the air, the waste 
of surface-heat of the earth would be more impeded ; 
the soil, the water, and the lower parts of the 
atmosphere would grow warmer; the climates 
would be more equalized; the general conditions 
more like what has been supposed to be the state 
of land, sea, and air during the geological period of 
the Coal-measures. 

Such an augmentation of the watery constituents 
in the atmosphere would be a natural consequence 
of that greater flow of heat from the interior, which 
by many geologists, mathematicians, and chemists 
is supposed to have happened in the earlier periods 
of the history of the earth. 

By the same considerations we may understand 
how the planet Mars, which receives not half so 
much heat from the sun (’) as the earth does, may 
yet enjoy, as in fact it seems to enjoy, nearly a 
similar climate, with snows alternately gathering 
on one or the other of its poles, and spreading over 
large spaces around, but not, apparently, beyond 
the latitude of 50° or 40°; the equatorial band of 
80° or 40° North or South being always free from 
snow-masses bright enough and large enough to 
catch the eye of the observer. Mars may, therefore, 
be inhabited, and we may see in the present state 
of this inquiry reason to pause before refusing the 
probability of any life to Jupiter and even more 
distant planets. 

The history of suns and planets is, in truth, the 
history of the effects of light and heat manifested 
in them, or emanating from them. Nothing in the 
universe escapes their influence ; no part of space 
is too distant to be penetrated by their energy; no 
kind of matter is able to resist their transformin 
agency. Many, if notall, the special forces whic 
act in the particles of matter are found to be 
reducible into the general form of heat; as this is 
convertible and practically is converted into pro- 
portionate measures of special energy. Under this 
comprehensive idea of convertibility of force, fami- 
liar to us now by the researches of Joule (8), the 





(5) Estimates of the earth’s distance from the sun have 
varied much. Cassini and Flamsteed, using observations 
of the parallax of Mars, ascribe to it ten or eleven thousand 
diameters of the earth, =79or 89 millions of miles. Huyghens 
estimated it at twelve thousand, =95 millions of miles. In 
1745, Buffon reported it as the common opinion of astro- 
nomers at 30 millions of leagues (Fr.)=90 millions of miles 
(Engl.), but after the transit of Venus in 1769, he allowed 
33 ons. Such was the effect of that now supposed 
erroneous experiment on the opinions of astronomers. 
(Epoques de la Nature.) 

(6) Proc. of Roy. Soc. 1861. The Rumford Medal was 
adjudged to Dr. Tyndall in 1864. 


(7) The proportion is about 07 according to the received 


measure of the mean distance. 
(8) Phil. Mag. 1843; Report of the British Association, 
1845; Trans. of the Royal Society, 1850. 
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reasonings of Grove(®) and Helmholtz, and the 
theorems of Rankine (!°), it has been attempted by 
Mayer, Waterston, and Thomson ('') to assign a 
cause for the maintenance of the heat-giving power 
of the sun in the appulse of showers of aérolites and 
small masses of matter, and the extinction of their 
motion on the surface of the luminary. By calcu- 
Jations of the same order, depending on the rate of 
radiation of heat into space, the past antiquity of 
the earth and the future duration of sunshine have 
been expressed in thousands or millions of cen- 
turies ('2). In like manner the physical changes on 
the sun’s disc, by which portions of his darkly 
heated body become visible through the luminous 
photosphere, have been connected, if not distiictly 
asa cause, certainly as a coincident phenomenon, 
with particular magnetic disturbances on the sur- 
face of the earth ; the solar spots and the magnetic 
defiections concurring in periods of maxima and 
minima of ten or eleven years’ duration. Thus even 
these aberrant phenomena become part of that 
amazing system of periodical variation which Sabine 
and his fellow-labourers, British, French, German, 
Russian, and American, have established by con- 
temporaneous observation over a large part of the 
globe ('%). 

With every change in the aspect and position of 
the sun, with every alteration in the place and atti- 
tude of the moon, with every passing hour, the 
magnetism of the earth submits to regular and cal- 
culable deviation. Through the substance of the 
ground, and across the world of waters, Nature, 
ever the beneficent guide to Science, has conveyed 
her messages and executed her purposes, by the 
electric current, before the discovery of Oersted 
and the magical inventions of Wheatstone revealed 
the secret of her work. 

Even radiant light in the language of the new 
Philosophy is conceived of by Maxwell ('4), as a 
form of electro-magnetic motion. And thus the 
imponderable, all-pervading powers, by which 
molecular energy is excited and exchanged, are 
gathered into the one idea of restless activity among 
the particles of matter :— 

. eterno percita motu: 
ever-moving and being moved, elements of a system 
of perpetual change in every part, and constant 
preservation of the whole. 

What message comes to us with the light which 
springs from the distant stars, and shoots through 
the depths of space to fall upon the earth after 
tens, or hundreds, or thousands of years? It is 


a message from the very birthplace of light, and | 
tells us what are the elementary substances which | 


have influenced the refraction of the ray. Spectral 
analysis, that new and powerful instrument of 
chemical research for which we are indebted to 
Kirchhoff, has been taught by our countrymen to 
scrutinize not only planets and stars, but even 
to reveal the constitution of the nebule, those 
mysterious masses out of which it has been thought 
new suns and planets might be evolved—nursing- 
mothers of the stars. For a time, indeed, the reso- 
Jution of some nebulz, by the giant mirror of Lord 
Rosse, afforded ground for opposing the speculation 
of Herschel and the reasoning of Laplace, which 
required for their very starting-point the admission 





(9) Grove on the Correlation of Physical Forces, 1846. 

(10) Rankint, Trans. of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
1850-1; Phil. Trans. 1854. 

(11) Communication to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 


(12) Prof. Thomson assigns to the sun’s heat, supposing 
it to be maintained by the appulse of masses of matter, a 
limit of 300,000 years; and to the period of cooling of the 
earth from universal fusion to its actual state, 98,000,000 

ears. These are the lowest estimates sanctioned by any 
‘mathematician. 

(13) Among the interesting researches which have been 
undertaken on the subject of the spots, may be mentioned 
those of Wolf (Comptes Rendus, 1859), who finds the 
number and periodicity of the spots to be dependent on 
the position of Venus, the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
Stewart has made a special study of the relation of the 
spots to the path of Venus (Proc. of the Roy. Soc. 1864); 
and Chacornac is now engaged in unfolding his conception 
of the spots as the visible effect of volcanic excitement. 
The peculiar features of the solar surface are under exami- 
nation by these and other good observers: such as Dawes, 
Nasmyth, Secchi, Stone, Fletcher, and Lockyer. 

(14) Proc. of Roy. Soc. 1864. The elder Herschel appears 
to have regarded the light of the sun and of the fixed stars 
as perhaps the effect of an electro-magnetic process—a per- 
petual aurora, 


of the existence of thin gaseous expansions, with 
or without points or centres of incipient condensa- 
tion, with or without marks of internal movement. 
The latest results, however, of spectral analysis of 
stars and nebule by Mr. Huggins and Prof. W. A. 
Miller, have fairly restored the balance. The 
nebule are indeed found to have in some instances 
stellar points, but they are not stars; the whole 
resembles an enormous mass of luminous gas, with 
an interrupted spectrum of three lines, probably 
agreeing with nitrogen, hydrogen, and a substance 
at present unknown ('°). Stars tested by the same 
accurate hands are found to have a constitution 
like that of our own- sun, and, like it, to show the 
presence of several terrestrial elements—as sodium, 
magnesium, iron, and very often hydrogen. While 
in the Moon and Venus no lines whatever are 
found due to an atmosphere, in Jupiter and Saturn, 
besides the lines which are identical with some 
produced in our own atmosphere, there is one in 
the red, which may be caused by the presence of 
some unknown gas or vapour. Mars is still more 
peculiar, and enough is ascertained to discoun- 
tenance the notion of his redness being due toa 
| peculiarity of the soil ('®). 

To aid researches into the condition of celestial 
bodies, the new powers of light, discovered by 
Niepce, Daguerre, and Talbot, have been em- 





ployed by Bond, Draper, De La Rue, and other 
astronomers. To our countrymen, in particular, 
| belongs the honour of successful experiments on 
| the rose-coloured flames which extend from certain 
| points of the sun’s border during an eclipse; as 
| well as of valuable contributions through the same 
| agency to that enlarged survey of the physical 
| aspect of the moon, which, since 1852, the Asso- 
| ciation has striven to promote. By another appli- 
cation of the same beautiful art, in connexion 
with clock-work, the momentary changes of 
magnetic force and direction, the variations of 
temperature, the fluctuations of atmospheric pres- 
sure, the force of the wind, the fall of rain, the 
proportion of ozone in the air, are registered in our 
observatories ; and thus the inventions of Ronalds 
and his successors have engaged the solar rays in 
measuring and comparing contemporaneous pheno- 
mena of the same order over large parts of the 
globe—phenomena some of which are occasioned 
| by those very rays. 

| As we ascend above the earth, heat, moisture, 
| and magnetic force decrease, the velocity of wind 
| augments, and the proportion of oxygen and nitro- 
| 





gen remains the same. The decrease of heat as 
we rise into the air is no new subject of inquiry, 
nor have the views respecting it been very limited 
or very accordant. Leslie considered it mathe- 
matically in relation to pressure; Humboldt gave 
the result of a large inquiry at points on the earth’s 
surface unequally elevated above the sea; and 
finally, Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell, during 
many balloon ascents to the zones of life-destroying 
cold, far above our mountain tops, have obtained 
innumerable data, in all seasons of the year, through 
a vast range of vertical height. The result is to 
show much more rapid decrease near the earth, 
much slower decrease at great elevations; thus 
agreeing in general with the view of Leslie, and 
yet throwing no discredit on the determinations 
of Humboldt, which do not refer to the free atmo- 
spheric ocean, but to the mere borders of it where 
it touches the earth, and is influenced thereby ('). 

The proportion of carbonic acid gas in the atmo- 
sphere at great heights is not yet ascertained: it 
is not likely to be the same as that generally found 
near the earth; but its proportion may be more 
constant, since in those regions it is exempt from 
the influence of the actions and re-actions which 
are always in progress on the land and in the 
water, and do not necessarily compensate one an- 
other at every place and at every moment. 


the atmosphere comes to us from the auroral beams 
and other meteoric lights known as shooting stars. 
For some of these objects not only appear at heights 
of 10, 50, and 100 or more miles above the earth, 


15) Proc. Roy. Soc. and Phil. Trans. 1864. 

16) Phil. Trans. 1864. 

17) Reports of the British Association for 1862, 1863, 
1864. 





Other information bearing on the constitution of | 


| but at the height of 50 miles it is on record tha 
| shooting stars or fire-balls have left Waving traing 
| of light, whose changes of form were in seem} 
| accordance to varying pressure in the elevated and 
| attenuated atmosphere ('8), 
| Researches of every kind have so enriched 
| meteorology since our early friend, Prof. J. Fo; 
| printed his suggestive reports on that subject; and 
so great have been the benefits conferred on it b 
| the electric telegraph, that at this moment in M 
Leverrier’s observatory at Paris, and the office g 
| lately presided over by Admiral FitzRoy in Londo 
the messages are arriving from all parts of Europe 
to declare the present weather, and furnish grounds 
for reasonable expectation of the next probable 
| change. Hardly now within the seas of E 
| can a cyclone begin its career of devastation before 
the warning signal is raised in our sea-ports, to 
restrain the too-confident sailor. The gentle spirit 
which employed this knowledge in the cause of 
humanity has passed away, leaving an example of 
unselfish devotion, in a work which must not fil 
through any lack of energy on the part of this 
Association, the Royal Society, or the Government, 
We must extend these researches and enlarge these 
benefits by the aid of the telegraph bringing the 
ends of the world together. Soon may that thread 
of communication unite the two great sections of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and bring and return through 
the broad Atlantic the happy and mutual con. 
gratulations for peace restored and friendships 
renewed. ‘ 

The possible combinations of force by which, in 
the view we have been considering, the character. 
istic forms and special phenomena of solid, liquid, 
and gaseous matter are determined, may be in. 
numerable. Practically, however, they appear to 
be limited, as natural products, to less than one 
thousand distinguishable compounds, and less than 
one hundred ('’) elementary substances. Of these 
elements the most prevalent are few on the earth; 
as of gases, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen; of solids, 
silicon, calcium, magnesium, sodium, iron; and it 
is interesting to learn by analysis of the light of 
stars and planets, that these substances, or some 
of them, are found in most of the celestial objects 
yet examined, and that, except in one or two 
instances, no other substances have been traced 
therein. Even the wandering meteoric stones, 
which fall from their courses, and are examined 
on the earth, betray only well-known mineral 
elements, though in the manner in which these 
are combined, some differences appear, which by 
chemical research and the aid of transparent sec 
tions Prof. Maskelyne and Mr. Sorby are engaged 
in studying and interpreting (*). 

By the labours of Lavoisier and his contem- 
poraries, Chemistry acquired a fixed logic and an 
accurate nomenclature. Dalton and the great 
physicists of the early part of this century gave that 
law of definite combination by proportionate weights 
of the elements which is for chemistry what thelaw 
of gravitation is for celestial mechanics. A great 
expansion of the meaning of the Atomic Theory 
took place, when Mitscherlich announced his views 
of isomorphous, isomeric, and dimorphous bodies. 
For thus it came gradually to appear that particular 
forces resided in crystals in virtue of their structure, 
lay in certain directions, and exhibited definite 
physical effects, if the chemical elements, without 
being the same, were combined in similar propor: 
tions, and aggregated into similar crystals. Some 
years later, ozone was discovered by Schénbein, and 
it concurred with a few other allotropic substances 
in reviving, among philosophic chemists, the inquiry 








(18) This is the result of a careful discussion made by 
myself of observations on a meteor seen from Rouen to 
| Yorkshire, and from Cornwall to Kent, Jan. 7, 1856. 
19) At the present moment the number of “ elementary 
substances” is sixty-one. ‘ 
(20) Prof. Maskelyne has made a ‘convenient classification 
of the large collection of meteorites in the British Museum, 
under the titles of ‘‘ Aérolite or Meteoric Stone”; x Aéro- 
| siderite or Meteoric Iron”; and “‘ Aérosiderolites, 
| includes the intervening varieties. Mr. Sorby, whose latest 
results are unpublished, but will be communicated to the 
Royal Society, is of opinion that the substance of meteorites 
has undergone changes due to physical conditions in some 
ancient period not now to be paralleled on our planet, or 
on the moon, but rather to be looked for only in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the sun. Prof. Haidinger has also 
made a special study of meteorites. 
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— 
as to the relative situation of the particles in a 
compound body, and the effects of such arrange- 
ments: an idea which had been expressed by. Dalton 
in diagrams of atoms, and afterwards exercised the 
ingenuity of Exley, MacVicar, and others (*). 

verything connected with . this view of the 
modification of physical properties by the arrange- 
ment of the particles—whether elementary or com- 
und—is of the highest importance to Mineralogy, 

a branch of study by no means so much in favour 

even with chemists as its own merits and its col- 
lateral bearings might justly deserve. Yet it is in 

a great measure by help of this branch of study that 
the opinions now current regarding metamorphism 
of rocks in situ, and the formation of mineral veins, 
must acquire that solid support and general consent 
which at present they do not possess. Crystals, 
indeed, whether regarded as to their originin nature, 
their fabrication by art, or their action on the rays 
of light, the waves of heat and sound, and the dis- 
tribution of electricity, have not been neglected by 
the Association or its members. In one of the 
earliest Reports, Dr. Whewell calls attention to 
the state of crystallographical theory, and to the 
artificial production of crystals; and in another 
Report, Prof. Johnston notices epigene and pseudo- 
morphous crystallization; and for many years, at 
almost every meeting, new and brilliant discoveries 
in the action of crystals on light were made known 
by Brewster (**), and compared with the undulatory 
theory by Herschel, M‘Cullagh, Airy, Hamilton, 
Whewell, Powell, Challis, Lloyd, and Stokes. 

The unequal expansion of crystals by heat, in 
different directions, first observed by Mitscherlich, 
has been carefully examined in the cases of sulphate 
and carbonate of lime by Prof. W. H. Miller (*), 
who has also considered their elasticity, originally 
measured in different relations to the axis by Savart. 
These and many other interesting relations of crys- 
tals have been attended to; but the Association has 
not yet succeeded in obtaining a complete digest of 
the facts and theories connected with the appearance 
ofcrystals in nature—in the fissures of rocks; in 
the smaller cavities of rocks ; in the solid substance 
or liquid contents of other crystals. Such an in- 
quiry, however, it did earnestly demand, and some 
steps have been taken by our own chemists, mine- 
nlogists, and geologists. But more abundant 
information on this class of subjects is still needed, 
even after the admirable contributions and recent 
discoveries of Bischof, Delesse, and Daubrée (**). 

Within our Association-period both the nomen- 
ature of Chemistry and the conception of the 
atomic theory have received not indeed a change, 
but such an addition to its ordinary expression as 
the more general language and larger meaning of 
Algebra have conferred on common arithmetical 
values. The theory of compound radicals, as these 
views of Liebig, Dumas, and Hofmann may be 
justly termed, embraces the consideration of groups 
of elements united in pairs by the ordinary law, 
these groups being for the purpose in hand treated 
as single elements of combination. The nomencla- 
ture which attempts in ordinary words to express 
these relations grows very unmanageable even in 
languages more easily capable of polysyllabic com- 
tinations than ours; but symbols of composition— 
the true language of chemistry—are no more em- 
tarrassed in the expression of these new ideas than 
are the mathematical symbols which deal with 
operations of much greater complexity on quanti- 
ties more various and more variable (*). The study 
of these compound radicals comes in aid of expe- 
tmental research into those numerous and complex 

(21) Dalton, Chemistry, vol. i. 1808. A clear view of 
the simpler applications of Dalton’s ideas is given by the 
illustrious author in Daubeny’s Treatise on the Atomic 
Theory, 1850. Exley, Nat. and Exp. Philosophy, 1829. 
MacVicar, Reports of the British Association for 1855. 

(22) “Sir David Brewster must be considered as in a 
legree the creator of the science which studies the mutual 
dependence of optical properties and crystalline forms.”— 
evel in Report on Mineralogy, Brit. Association, 

(33) itep. Proc. 1837, pp. 43, 44. 

(%4) Bischof, Chemical Geology (published by the Caven- 

Society, 1856). Delesse, Etudes sur le Métamorphisme, 
1858, and other works. Daubrée, Sur la Relation des 
urces Thermales des Plombiéres, avec les Filons Metal- 
liféres et la Formation des Zéolithes, 1858, and other works. 

(25) On the Nomenclature of Organic Compounds, by 
Dr.Daubeny ; Reports of British Association, 1851. 
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substances which appear as the result of chemical | mammoths and hippopotami were buried in caves 


transformations in organic bodies. 
instances the very substances have been re-composed 
by art which the vital processes are every moment 
producing in nature; in others the steps of the 
process are clearly traced; in all the changes 
become better understood through which so great 
a variety of substances and structures are yielded 
by one circulating fluid; and the result is almost a 
new branch of animal and vegetable physiology, 
not less important for the health of mankind than 
essential to the progress of scientific agriculture. 

The greater our progress in the study of the 
economy of Nature, the more she unveils herself 
as one vast whole; one comprehensive plan; one 
universal rule, in a yet unexhausted series of indi- 
vidual peculiarities. Such is the aspect of this 
moving, working, living system of force and law: 
such it has ever been, if we rightly interpret the 
history of our own portion of this rich inheritance 
of mind, the history of that earth from which we 
spring, with which so many of our thoughts are 
co-ordinated, and to which all but our thoughts and 
hopes will again return. 

How should we prize this history! and exult in 
the thought that in our own days, within our own 
memories, the very foundations of the Series of 
Strata, deposited in the beginning of time, have 
been explored by our living friends, our Murchison 
and Sedgwick, while the higher and more compli- 
cated parts of the structure have been minutely 
examined by our Lyell, Forbes, and Prestwich (**)! 
How instructive the history of that long series of 
inhabitants which received in primeval times the 
gift of life, and filled the land, sea, and air with 
rejoicing myriads, through innumerable revolutions 
of the planet, before in the fullness of time it pleased 
the Giver of all good to place man upon the earth, 
and bid him look up to heaven. 

Wave succeeding wave, the forms of ancient 
life sweep across the ever-changing surface of the 
earth ; revealing to us the height of the land, the 
depth of the sea, the quality of the air, the course 
of the rivers, the extent of the forest, the system 
of life and death—yes, the growth, decay, and 
death of individuals, the beginning and ending of 
races, of many successive races of plants and 
animals, in seas now dried, on sand-banks now 
raised into mountains, on continents now sunk 
beneath the waters. 

Had that series a beginning? Was the earth 
ever uninhabited, after it became a globe turning 
on its axis and revolving round the sun? Was 
there ever a period since ]and and sea were sepa- 
rated—a period which we can trace—when the 
land was not shaded by plants, the ocean not alive 
with animals! The answer, as it comes to us from 
the latest observation, declares that in the lowest 
deposits of the most ancient seas in the stratified 
crust of the globe, the monuments of life remain. 
They extend to the earliest sediments of water, 
now in part so changed as to appear like the pro- 
ducts of fire. What life? Only the simpler and less 
specially organized fabrics have as yet rewarded 
research among these old Laurentian rocks—only 
the aggregated structures of Foraminifera have 
been found in what, for the present at least, must 
be accepted as the first deposits of the oldest sea. 
The most ancient of all known fossils, the Hozoon 
Canadense of Sir W. Logan, is of this low, we may 
even say lowest, type of animal organization. 

Then step by step we are guided through the 


Thus in some} 





and river sediments to reward the researches of 
Cuvier and Buckland, Prestwich and Christy, 
Lartet and Falconer. 

And what is the latest term in this long series 
of successive existence? Surely the monuments of 
ever-advancing art—the temples whose origin is in 
caverns of the rocks; the cities which have taken 
the place of holes in the ground, or heaps of stones 
and timber in a lake; the ships which have out- 
grown the canoe, as that was modelled from the 
floating trunk of a tree, are sufficient proof of the 
late arrival of man upon the earth, after it had 
undergone many changes, and had become adapted 
to his physical, intellectual, and moral nature. 

Compared with the periods which elapsed in the 
accomplishment of these changes, how short is the 
date of those yet standing monoliths, cromlechs, 
and circles of unhewn stone which are the oldest 
of human structures raised in Western Europe, or 
of those more regular fabrics which attest the 
early importance of the monarchs and people of 
Egypt, Assyria, and some parts of America! Yet 
tried by monuments of natural events which hap- 
pened within the age of man, the human family is 
old enough in Western Europe to have been shel- 
tered by caverns in the rocks, while herds of rein- 
deer roamed in Southern France(”’), and bears and 
hyzenas were denizens of the south of England (*8). 
More than this, remains of the rudest human art. 
ever seen are certainly found buried with and are 
thought to belong to races who lived contempora- 
neously with the mammoth and rhinoceros, and 
experienced the cold of a Gallic or British winter, 
from which the woolly covering of the wild 
animals was a fitting protection. 

Our own annals begin with the Kelts, if, indeed, 
we are entitled to call by that historic name the 
really separate nations, Belgian, Iberian, and Teu- 
tonic, whom the Roman writers recognize as set- 
tlers in Britain (*9); settlers among a really earlier 
family, our rudest and oldest forefathers, who may 
have been, as they thought themselves to be, the 
primitive people of the land (*). But beyond the 
KeXrat who occupied the sources of the Danube 
and the slopes of the Pyrenees, and were known to 
Rome in later days, there was present to the mind 
of the father of Grecian history a still more western 
race, the Cynets, who may perhaps be supposed: 
the very earliest people of the extreme west of the 
continent of Europe. Were those the people, the 
first poor pilgrims from the East, whose footsteps 
we are slowly tracing in the valleys of Picardy 
and the south of England, if not on the borders of 
the lakes of Switzerland? Are their kindred still 
to be found among the Rhetic Alps and the Astu- 
rian cliffs, if not amid the wilds of Connemara, 
pressed into those mountainous recesses by the 
legions of Rome, the spear of the Visigoth, and 
the sword of the Saxon? Or must we regard them 
as races of an earlier type, who had ceased to chip 
flints before the arrival of Saxon, or Goth, or Kelt,. 
or Cynetian ? These questions, of romantic interest 
in the study of the distribution and languages of 
the families of man, are part of a large circle 
of inquiry which finds sympathy in several of our 
Sections, especially those devoted to Zoology, Phy- 
siology, and Ethnology. Let us not expect or 
desire for them a very quick, or, at present, a very 
definite settlement. Deep shadows have gathered 
over all the earlier ages of mankind, which perhaps 
still longer periods of time may not avail to remove.. 


old Cambrian and Silurian systems, rich in Trilo-| Yet let us not undervalue the progress of ethno- 


bites and Brachiopoda, the delights of Salter and 


| 


logical inquiry, nor fail to mark how, within the 


Davidson ; with Agassiz and Miller and Egerton | period to which our recollections cling, the reve- 
we read the history of the strange old fishes of the lations of early Egypt have been followed by a 


Devonian rocks; Brongniart, and Gippert, and 
Dawson, and Pinney, and Hooker unveil the mys- 


tery of the mighty forests now converted to coal; | 


Mantell and Owen and Huxley restore for us 
giant reptiles of the Lias, the Oolite, and the 
Wealden ; Edwards and Wright almost revive the 
beauteous corals and echinodermata; which with 
all the preceding tribes have come and gone before 
the dawn of the later periods, when fragments of 








26) The investigations of Murchison and Sedgwick in 
the Cambrian and Silurian Strata began in 1831; the views 
of Sir C. Lyell on Tertiary Periods were made known in 
1829, 





Chronology of the ancient kingdoms on the Tigris 
and Euphrates, through the same rigorous study 
of language. Thus has our Rawlinson added 
another page to the brilliant discoveries of Young 
and Champollion, Lepsius and Rosellini. 


27) See the Memoirs of M. Lartet on the Caves of the 
Dordogne, 1863-4. 

(28) in’ the caves of Gower, Devon, and Somerset, flint 
flakes occur with several extinct " 2 

29) Gallic or Belgian on the south-east coast ; Iberian in 
South Wales; ae _ the foot of the Grampians.— 
(Tacitus, Vita cole, 

(30) ot prdtaneore pars interior ab iis incolitur, quos 
natos in insula ipsa memoria proditum dicunt.”— (Cesar, 
v. 12.) 
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Nor, though obtained in a different way, must 
we forget the new knowledge of a people nearer | 
home, which the philosophic mind of Keller has | 
opened to us among his native mountains. There, 
on the borders of the Alpine lakes, before the great 
Roman general crossed the Rhone, lived a people | 
older than the Helvetians ; whose rude lives, passed | 
in hunting and fishing, were nevertheless marked | 
by some of the many inventions which everywhere, 
even in the most unfavourable situations, accom- | 
pany the least civilized of mankind. Implements 
of stone and pottery of the rudest sort belong to | 
the earliest of these people; while ornamented iron 
weapons of war, and innumerable other fabrics in | 
that metal, appear about the later habitations, and 
correspond probably to the period of the true Hel- | 
vetii, who quitted their homes and contended with | 
Cesar for richer settlements in Gaul. The people 
of whom there are the traces on almost every lake 
in Switzerland are recognized as well in the ancient 
lake-basins of Lombardy and among the Tyrolean ' 
Alps, and further on the north side of the moun- 
tains ; and probably fresh discoveries may connect 
them with the country of the Sarmatians and the 
Scythians. 

Thus at length is fairly opened, for archeology 
and paleontology to read, a new chapter of the 
world’s history, which begins in the Pleistocene 
periods of geology, and reaches to the pre-historic 
ages of man. Did our ancestors really contend, as 
the poets fancied (*'), with stones and clubs against 
the lion and the rhinoceros, and thus expel them 
from their native haunts, or have they been re- 
moved by change of climate or local physical con- 
ditions? Was the existence of the hyena and the 
elephant only possible in Western Europe while a 
climate prevailed there such as now belongs to 
Africa or India? and was this period of high tem- 
perature reduced in a later time for the elk, rein- 
deer, and musk ox, which undoubtedly roamed over 
the hills of England and France? If we think so, 
what a vista of long duration stretches before us, 
for no such changes of climate can be supposed to 
have occurred except as the effect of great physical 
changes, requiring a lapse of many thousands of 
years. And though we may think such changes of 
climate not proved, and probably careful weighing 
of evidence may justify our disbelief, still, if the 
valleys in Picardy have been excavated since the de- 
posit of the gravel of St.-Acheul (*), and the whole 
face of the country has been altered about the 
caverns of Torquay since they received remains of 
animals and traces of man (**)—how can we admit 
these facts and yet refuse the time required for their | 
accomplishment? First, let us be sure of the facts, | 
and especially of that main fact upon which all 
the argument involving immensity of time really 
turns, viz. the contemporaneous existence of man 
with the mammoth of the plains and the bear of 
the caverns. The remains of men are certainly | 
buried with those of’ extinct quadrupeds ; but did | 
they live in the same days, or do we see relics of 
different periods gathered into one locality by natu- 
ral processes of a later date, or confused by the 
operations of men ? 

Before replying finally to these questions, further 
researches of an exact kind are desirable, and the 
Association has given its aid towards them, both 
in respect to the old cavern of Kent’s Hole, and 
the newly-opened fissure of Gibraltar, from which 
we expect great results, though the best of our 
labourers has ceased from his honourable toil (*). 
When these and many other researches are com- 
pleted, some future Lyell, if not our own great 
geologist, may add some fresh chapters to ‘The 
Antiquity of Man.’ 

In judging of this antiquity, in counting the 
centuries which may have elapsed since smoothed 
flints, fitted with handles of wood, were used as 
chisels and axes by the earliest people of Scandi- 
navia or Helvetia, and flakes of flint were em- 
ployed to cleanse the skins of the reindeer in the 
caves of the Dordogne, or stronger tools broke up 





(31) Lucretius, v. 964-1283. 

(32) Prestwich, Transactions of the Royal Society, 1860, 
and Proc. of Roy. Inst., Feb. 1864. 

(33) Pengelly, Reports of the British Association, 1864. 

(34) The late Dr. Hugh Falconer, whose knowledge of 





the fossil animals of caves was remarkably exact, took a 
great share in these examinations, 





the ice in the valley of the Somme, we must be 
careful not to take what is the mark of low civili- 
zation for the indication of very remote time. In 
every country, among every race of men, such rude 
weapons and tools are used now, or were used for- 
merly. On the banks of the Ohio, no less then on 
the English hills, mounds of earth, rude pottery, 
and stone weapons occur in abundance, and indi- 
cate similar wants, contrivances, customs, ideas, 
in different races of men living in different periods. 
Even when in the same country, as in Switzerland, 
or England, or Denmark, successive deposits of 
instruments of stone, bronze, or iron; successive 
burials of pines, beeches, and oaks; successively 


| extinguished races of elephants, elks, and reindeer, 


give us a real scale of elapsed time, it is one of 
which the divisions are not yet valued in years or 
centuries of years. 

Towards a right judgment of the length of this 
scale of human occupation, two other lines of evi- 
dence may be thought worthy of notice; one 
founded on the anatomical study of the remains of 
early men, the other on the laws of language. If 


| the varieties of physical structure in man, and the 
| deviations of language from an original type, be 


natural effects of time and circumstance, the length 


of time may be in some degree estimated by the 


amount of the diversities which are observed to 
have happened, compared with the variation which 
is now known to be happening. This process be- 
comes imaginary, unless we assume all mankind to 
have had one local centre, and one original lan 
guage. 
take fully into account the superior fixity of lan- 
guages which are represented in writing, and the 
greater tendency to diversity of every kind which 
must have prevailed in early times, when geo- 
graphical impediments were aggravated by dis- 
social habits of life. It appears, however, certain 
that some differences of language, organization, 
and habits have separated men of apparently 
unlike races during periods longer than those 
which rest on historical facts (*). 

Ever since the days of Aristotle, the analogy 
existing among all parts of the animal kingdom, 
and in a general sense we may say among all the 
forms of life, has become more and more the sub- 
ject of special study. Related as all living beings 
are to the element in which they move and breathe, 
to the mechanical energies of nature which they 
employ or resist, and to the molecular forces which 
penetrate and transform them, some general con- 
formity of structure, some frequently-recurring 
resemblance of function, must be present, and 
cannot be overlooked. In the several classes this 
analogy grows stronger, and in the subdivisions of 
these classes real family affinity is recognized. In 
the smallest divisions which have this family rela- 


| tion in the highest degree, there seems to be a line 


which circumscribes each group. within which 
variations occur, from food, exercise, climate, and 
transmitted peculiarities. Often one specific group 
approaches another, or several others, and a ques- 
tion arises whether, though now distinct, or rather 
distinguishable, they always have been so from 
their beginning, or will be always so until their 
disappearance. 

Whether what we call species are so many ori- 
ginal creations or derivations from a few types or 
one type, is discussed at length in the elegant trea- 
tise of Darwin (*), himself a naturalist of eminent 
rank. It had been often discussed before. Nor will 
any one think lightly of such inquiries, who 
remembers the essay of Linnus, ‘ De Telluris 
Orbis Incremento,’ or the investigations of Brown, 
Prichard, Forbes, Agassiz, and Hooker regarding 
the local origin of different species, genera, and 
families of plants and animals, both on the land 
and in the sea. Still less will he be disposed to 
undervalue its importance, when he reflects on the 
many successive races of living forms more or less 
resembling our existing quadrupeds, reptiles, fishes, 
and mollusca, which appear to have occupied 
definite and different parts of the depths of ancient 
time; as now the tiger and the jaguar, the cayman 
and the gavial, live on different parts of the terres- 
trial surface. Is the living elephant of Ceylon the 

35) Max Mtiller on the Science of Language. 

(36) On the Origin of Species, 1859. 


Its results must be erroneous, unless we | 





| 





lineal descendant of that mammoth which roamed 
over Siberia and Europe, and North America, op 
of one of those sub-Himalayan tribes which Dr. 
Falconer has made known, or was it a species 
dwelling only in circumpolar regions? Can oyy 
domestic cattle, horses and dogs, our beasts of 
chase and our beasts of prey, be traced back to 
their source in older types, contemporaries of the 
urus, megaceros, and hyena on the plaing of 
Europe? If so, what range of variation in structure 
does it indicate? if not so, by what characters are 
the living races separated from those of earlier 
date ? 

Specific questions of this kind must be answered, 
before the general proposition, that the forms of 
life are indefinitely variable with time and circum. 
stance, can be even examined by the light of 
adequate evidence. That such evidence will be 
gathered and rightly interpreted, I for one neither 
doubt nor fear ; nor will any be too hasty in adopt. 
ing extreme opinions or too fearful of the final 
result, who remember how often that which is true 
has been found very different from that which wags 
plausible, and how often out of the nettles of 
danger we have plucked the flowers of safety. At 
the present moment the three propositions which 
were ever present to the mind of Edward Forbes 
may be successfully maintained, as agreeing with 
many observed phenomena; and around them asa 
basis of classification may be gathered most of the 
facts and most of the speculations which relate to 
the history of life (*’). First, it may be admitted 
that plants and animals form many natural groups, 
the members of which have several common 
characters, and are parted from other groups by a 
real boundary line, or rather unoccupied space, 
Next, that each of these groups has a limited dis- 
tribution in space, often restrained by high moun- 
tains or deep seas, or parallels of temperature, 
within which it has been brought into being, 
Thirdly, that each group has been submitted to, or 
is now undergoing, the pressure of a general law, 
by which its duration is limited in geological time; 
the same group never re-appearing after being 
removed from the series. 

How important, in the view of this and many 
other questions, is that never-tiring spirit of 
graphical and maritime discovery, to which through 
four hundred years Europe has sent her noblest 
sons and her most famous expeditions; sent them, 
alas! too often to an early grave. Alas! for 
Franklin, who carried the magnetic flag into the 
Icy Sea from which he had already brought tro- 
phies to Science! Alas! for Speke, who came 
home with honour from the head-waters of the 
Nile! Forgotten they can never be, whenever, on 
occasions like this, we mourn the absence of our 
bravest and our best; praise, never-ending praise 
be theirs, while men retain the generous impulse 
which prompts them to enterprises worthy of their 
country and beneficial to mankind! 

’Aci opwy Koc EooeTat Kaz’ aiav. 

Tf it be asked, what share in the discoveries and 
inventions of the last thirty-three years is claimed 
for the British Association; let us answer fear- 
lessly—We had a part in all. In some of them 
we took the foremost place by the frequency of our 
discussions, the urgency of our recommendations, 
the employment of our influence, and the grant of 
our funds. For others we gave all our strength, to 
support the Royal Society and other Institutions 
in their efforts to accomplish purposes which 
we approve. In all instances our elastic system 
responds quickly to pressure, and returns the 
friendly impulse. If we look back on the work of 
previous years, it is easy to mark the special action 
of the Association in fields which hardly could be 
entered by any other adventurers. 

Many of the most valuable labours of which we 
are now reaping the fruits, were undertaken in 
consequence of the Reports on special branches of 
Science which appear in the early volumes of our 
Transactions—Reports in which particular data 
were requested for confirming or correcting known 
generalizations, or for establishing new ones. Thus 
a passage in Prof. Airy’s Report on Physical Astro- 





(37) See the remarkablé Essay of E. Forbes on the dis- 
tribution of the existing Fauna and Flora of the British 
Isles, in Memoirs of Geol. Survey of Britain, vol. i. p. 386. 
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a - een = eae 
pomy (%) first turned the attention of Adams to 


the mathematical vision of Neptune; Lubbock’s 
Report on Tides (*) came before the experimental 
researches and reductions, which since 1834 have 
so often engaged the attention of Whewell and 
Airy and Haughton, with results 80 valuable and 
«o suggestive of further undertakings. Among 
these results may be placed additional knowledge 
of the probable depth of the channels of the sea. 
For before the desire of telegraphic communication 
with America had caused the bed of the North 
Atlantic to be explored by soundings to a depth 
seldom exceeding three miles, there was reason to 
conclude from the investigations of Whewell on 
Cotidal Lines (*°) that a depth of nine miles was 
attained in the South Atlantic, and from the sepa- 
rate computations of Airy and Haughton that a 
somewhat greater depth occurred in a part of the 
course of the tide-wave which washes the coast of 
Treland (#!). The greater portion of the sea-bed is 
within reach of soundings directed by the superior 
skill and greater perseverance of modern scientific 
navigators; & depth of six miles is said to have 
been reached in one small tract of the North 
Atlantic; depths of nine or ten miles in the deepest 
channels of the sea are probable from considering 
the general proportion which is likely to obtain 
between sea-depths and mountain-tops. Thus the 
data are gradually being collected for a complete 
survey of the bed of the sea, including among 
other things information, at least, concerning the 
distribution of animal and vegetable life beneath 
the waters. 

Waves—their origin, the mechanism of their 
motion, their velocity, their elevation, the resist- 
ance they offer to vessels of given form, these sub- 
jects have been firmly kept in view by the Associa- 
tion, since first Prof. Challis (*) reported on the 
mathematical problems they suggest, and Sir J. 
Robison and Mr. Scott Russell undertook to study 
them experimentally (#). Out of this inquiry has 
come a better knowledge of the forms which ought 
to be given to the “lines” of ships, followed by 
swifter passages across the sea, both by sailing- 
vessels and steamers, of larger size and greater 
lengths than were ever tried before (*). 

One of the earliest subjects to acquire import- 
ance in our thoughts, was the unexplored region 
of Meteorology laid open in Prof. J. Forbes’s 
Reports (*). Several of the points to which he 
called attention have been successfully attained. 
The admirable instruments of Whewell, Osler, and 
Robinson have replaced the older and ruder ane- 
mometers; and are everywhere in full operation, 
to record the momentary variations of pressure, or 
sum the varying velocities of the wind. No small 
thanks were due to Mr. Marshall and Mr. Miller (*) 
for their enterprise and perseverance in placing 
rain-gauges and thermometers amidst the peaks of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. These experi- 
ments are now renewed in both counties, and in 
North Wales; and I hope to hear of similar efforts 
among the mountains of the west of Ireland and 
the west of Scotland. Our meteorological instru- 
ments of every kind have been improved; our 
system of photographic registration has spread 
from Kew into other observatories ; and our corre- 
sponding member, Prof. Dove, has collected into 
systematic maps and tables the lines and figures, 
which represent annual and monthly climate over 
every land and sea. 

In the same manner, by no sudden impulse or 
accidental circumstance, rose to its high import- 
ance that great system of magnetic observations, 
on which for more than a quarter of a century the 





(38, Reports of the British Association for 1832, p. 154. 
Laplace had, indeed, observed that “the planet Uranus 
and his satellites, lately discovered, give reason to suspect 
the existence of some planets not yet observed ;” thereby 
encouraging the search for new discoveries in our own 
system. (Exp. du Syst. du Monde, 1799, 4to. p. 350.) 

89) Reports of the British Association, 1832. 

Trans, of Roy. Soc. 1833. 
41) Trans. of Roy. Irish Acad. 1855. 
) Reports of the British Association, 1833, 1836. 

Ibid. 1837 and following years. 

Tbid. 1840-1843. 

Ibid. 1832-1840. 

Mr. Marshall’s observations were made in Patter- 
dale, Mr. Miller’s about Wastdale Head. (British Asso- 
= Reports for 1846, and Royal Society’s Transactions, 

50.) 





British Association and the Royal Society, acting | documents as relate to the strength of iron, in its 


in concert, have been intent. First, we had Reports 
on the mathematical theory and experimental 
researches of magnetism, by Christie, 1833, Whe- 
well, 1835, and Sabine, 1835 ; afterwards, a mag- 
netic survey of the British Islands (*’); then, the 
establishment of a complete observatory at Dublin, 
with newly-arranged instruments, by Dr. Lloyd, 
in 1838. On all this gathered experience we 
founded a memorial to Her Majesty’s Government, 
made a grant of 400/. from our funds for prelimi- 
nary expenses, and presented to the meeting of the 


Association in Birmingham, in 1839, a Report of | 


progress, signed by Herschel and Lloyd. From 
that time how great the labour, how inestimable 
the fruits! Ross sails to the magnetic pole of the 
south; America and Russia co-operate with our 
observers at Kew, Toronto, and St. Helena; and 
Gen. Sabine, by combining all this united labour, 
has the happiness of seeing results established of 
which no man dreamed—laws of harmonious varia- 
tion affecting the magnetic elements of the globe, 
in definite relation to the earth's movement, the 
position of the sun and moon, the distribution of 
temperature, and the situation in latitude and 
longitude (“). 

Our efforts have not been fruitless, whether 
with Mr. Mallet we make experiments on artificial 
earth-shocks at Dalkey, or survey the devastations 
round Vesuvius, or tabulate the records of earth- 
quakes since the beginning of history (*°); or estab- 
lish the Kew Observatory as a scientific workshop 
where new instruments of research are made and 
proved and set to work (°°); or dredge the sea with 
Forbes, and Brady, and Jeffreys (*'); or catalogue 
the stars with Baily (*?); or investigate electricity 
with Harris, Ronalds, Thomson, and Jenkin (°°) ; or 
try the action of long-continued heat with Harcourt 
(**): in these and a hundred other directions, our 
attempts to gain knowledge have brought back 
new facts and new laws of phenomena, or better 
instruments for attaining or better methods for 
interpreting them. Even when we enter the domain 
of practical art, and apply scientific methods to 
test a great process of manufacture, we do not 
fail of success; because we are able to join in 
united exertion the laborious cultivators of science 
and the scientific employers of labour. 

Am I asked to give an example? Let it be Iron, 
the one substance by the possession of which, by 
the true knowledge and right use of which, more 
than by any other thing, our national greatness is 
supported. What are the ores of iron—what the 
peculiarities and improvements of the smelting 
processes—what the quality of the iron—its che- 
mical composition—its strength in columns and 
girders as cast-iron; in rails and boiler-plate, in 
tubes and chains, as wrought iron—what are the 
best forms in which to employ it, the best methods 
of preserving it from decay ;—these and many 
other questions are answered by many special 
Reports in our volumes, bearing the names of 
Barlow, Mallet, Porter, Fairbairn, Bunsen, Play- 
fair, Percy, Budd, Hodgkinson, Thomson; and 
very numerous other communications from Lucas, 
Fairbairn, Cooper, Nicholson, Price, Crane, Hart- 
ley, Davy, Mushet, Hawkes, Penny, Scoresby, 
Dawes, Calvert, Clark, Cox, Hodgkinson, May, 
Schafhaeutl, Johnston, Clay, and Boutigny. Be- 
yond a question, a reader of such of these valuable 





(47) The survey was begun in Ireland in 1835, by Lloyd, 
Sabine, and Ross; and completed in England, Wales, and 
Scotland in 1837, by the same gneticians, isted by 
Fox and Phillips. It was repeated in 1857 and following 
years by Sabine, Lloyd, Welsh, Haughton, Galbraith, and 
Stoney. 

(48) Trans. of the Royal Society for many years; Reports 
of the British Association, 1840 and following years; Rede 
Lecture, 1862. 

(49) British Association Reports; Experiments at Dal- 
key, 1853; Report on Earthquakes, 1840-1858. See also the 
excellent communications of M. Perrey to the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Dijon. 

(50) The Kew Observatory became a part of the system 
of the Association in 1842. 

(51) See Reports of the Dredging Committees from 1842 
to 1864; Nat. Hist. Trans. of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham ; Jeffreys’s British Conchology. 

(52) British Association Catalogue of Stars, 1845. 

(53) The latest result of these researches is an instru- 
mental standard of electrical resistance. (Reports of the 
British Association, 1863-1864.) 

(64) Reports of the British Association, 1846-1860. 





various forms, would be far better informed of 
the right course to be followed in experiments on 
armour-plated ships and forts to resist assault, 
and in the construction of ordnance to attack 
them, than he is likely to be from merely 
witnessing a thousand trials of the cannon against 
the target. Any one who remembers what the iron 
furnace was forty years ago, and knows its present 
power of work ; or who contrasts the rolling-mills 
and hammers of other days with the beautiful 
machines which now, with the gentlest motion 
but irresistible force, compel the strong metal to 
take up the most delicately-moulded form; will 
| acknowledge, that within the period since the Bri- 
| tish Association began to set itself to the task of 

reconciling the separated powers of Theory and 
| Experience, there has been a total change in the 
‘ aspect of each, to the great advantage of both. 

Our undertakings have not been fruitless. We 
attempted what we had well considered, and had 
the power to accomplish; and we had the more 

‘ than willing help of competent persons of our own 
body, the friendly aid of other Institutions, and 
the sanction of the Government, convinced of the 

| sincerity of our purpose and the wisdom of our 

' recommendations. 

The same work is ever before us; the same pru- 
dence is always necessary; the same aid is always 
ready. Great indeed should be our happiness, in 
reflecting on the many occasions, when the Royal 
Society in particular, and other Institutions older 
than our own, have readily placed themselves by our 
side, to share our responsibility and diminish our 
difficulties. But for this, our wishes might not 
always have prevailed ; and the horizon of science 
would not have been so clear as now it is. Of late 
years, indeed, Societies formed on our model have 
taken up special parts of our work ; and thus to some 
extent have relieved us of the pressure of commu- 
nications relating to the practice of particular pro- 
fessions and the progress of some public questions. 
Not that scientific agriculture, social statistics, or 
physiology are neglected in our meetings, but that 
these and other practical subjects are found to have 
more than one aspect, and to require more than one 
mode of treatment. With us, facts well ascertained, 
conclusions rightly drawn, will ever be welcome, 
from whatever quarter of the horizon of science 
they make their appearance. Whatever Societies 
cultivate these objects, they are our allies, and we 
will help them, if we may. With pleasure we 
receive proofs of the good work done in limited dis- 
tricts by the many admirable Field Clubs formed 
by our countrymen; whether, like those of Tyne- 
side and the Cotswolds, and in this immediate 
vicinity those of Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and 
Dudley, they explore the minutest recesses of our 
hills and glens; or, like the rangers of the Alps, 
bring us new facts regarding glaciers, ancient 
climate, and altered levels of land and sea. 

By these agreeable gatherings natural history is 

‘most favourably commended ; and in the activity 
and enlarged views of the officers who conduct them, 
| the British Association recognizes the qualities, by 
| which the vitality of scientific research is main- 
tained, and its benefits diffused among the provin- 
| cial Institutions of the Empire. 

Such, Gentlemen, are some of the thoughts which 
fill the minds of those, who, like our Brewster, 
and Harcourt, and Forbes, and Murchison, and 
Daubeny, stood, anxious but hopeful, by the cradle 
of this British Association ; and who now meet 
to judge of its strength, and measure its progress. 
When, more than thirty years ago, this Parliament 
of Science came into being, its first child-language 
was employed to ask questions of Nature ; now, in 
riper years, it founds on the answers received 
further and more definite inquiries directed to the 
same prolific source of useful knowledge. Of re- 
searches in science completed, in progress, or in 
beginning, each of our annual volumes contains 
some three hundred or more passing notices, or 
full and permanent records. This digest and monu- 
ment of our labours is, indeed, in some respects 
incomplete, since it does not always contain the 
narrative or the result of undertakings which we 
started, or fostered, or sustained; and I own to 
having experienced on this account once or twice 
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a feeling of regret. But the regret was soon lost It is quite true that our knowledge of Central 


in the gratification of knowing that other and 
equally beneficial channels of publication had been 
found ; and that by these examples it was proved 
how truly the Association kept to the real purpose 
of its foundation, “‘ the Advancement of Science,” 
and how heartily it rejoiced in this advancement, 
without looking too closely to its own share in 
the triumph. Here, indeed, is the stronghold of the 
British Association. Wherever and by whatever 
means sound learning and useful knowledge are 
advanced, there to us are friends. Whoever is 
privileged to step beyond his fellows on the road 
of scientific discovery will receive our applause, and, 
if need be, our help. Welcoming and joining in the 
labour of all, we shall keep our place among those 
who clear the roads and remove the obstacles from 
the paths of science ; and whatever be our own 
success in the rich fields which lie before us, how- 
ever little we may now know, we shall prove that, 


in this our day, we knew at least the value of 


knowledge, and joined hearts and hands in the 
endeavour to promote it. 





SIR WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON. 

THE Irish papers announce the death, on the 
2nd instant, of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
Astronomer Royal for Ireland, at the age of sixty. 
His namesake of Scotland, who passed away nine 
years ago, was not more illustrious in his own pur- 
suits. W. R. Hamilton became known as a mathe- 
matician of extraordinary genius when he was 
about twenty years old. He was soen appointed 
Astronomer Royal for Ireland: not because astro- 
nomy was his subject, but because no other way 
turned up of attaching him permanently to his 
alma mater of Dublin. He was knighted by the 
Lord Lieutenant at the first Irish meeting of 
the British Association. There is no need to tell 
the mathematical world that it has lost one of its 
greatest members; we cannot enumerate for the 
world at large—most of the items are knowledge 


too high for them. His papers on systems of rays, | 


on the methods of dynamics, on algebra looked at 
as the science of pure time, on discontinuous func- 
tions, on equations of the fifth degree, and his new 
algebra, the Quaternions, cannot be popularized. 
But there is one little result of which an idea can 
be given, one of the earliest of Hamilton's discove- 
ries, and one which alone would carry down his 


theory alone, by reasoning on the properties of 


light, that under certain circumstances a ray, | 


instead of being refracted as a ray, should, if the 
theory were true, split into a cone of rays. This 
conical refraction, on being looked for under the 
proper circumstances by Prof. Lloyd, was actually 
found to exist. No such phenomenon had ever 
been even imagined: and it may be justly said 
-that no more remarkable triumph of theoretical 
prediction had then occurred in the history of 
science. If we must add to it, asa match, the pre- 
diction of Neptune by Leverrier and Adams, each 
of these brilliant feats does honour to the other. 
Sir W. R. Hamilton was a man of very wide pur- 
suits, and very varied talents: he was a scholar, 
a metaphysician, and a poet. He was beloved for 
the; kindness of his heart, and respected for the 
integrity of his character. No more need be said 
at this time: he was a man of whom full account 
will be given to the world. 








THE GATE OF THE PACIFIC. 
United Service Club, Sept. 5, 1865. 

THE great importance of the subject, and the 
deep interest which I personally take in the transit 
across America at its Isthmus, impel me to say a 
few words in reference to the contents of a book 
which has lately appeared, entitled ‘The Isthmus 
of Panama.’ 

Your admirable review, in No. 1971, so effec- 
tually disposes of the question as to the worth, or 
otherwise, of the above-mentioned volume, and the 
author, Mr. Vice-Consul Bidwell, so signally fails, 
in his letter of August 26th, to reverse your judg- 
ment, that I shall not take up your space by 
adducing any further proof of the justice of your 
verdict on this most disappointing book. 


America is not so extended as might be desired ; 
the many quotations from various authors, how- 
ever, in which Mr. Bidwell’s book abounds, con- 
clusively prove that the subject has not altogether 
been neglected ; the fault really lies with those 
who, having ample means at hand of extending our 
knowledge, remain content with only reproducing 
the thoughts and writings of others. 

Those who know how the growth of our New 
Zealand and British Columbian colonies has been 
retarded, the expansion of our commerce in the 
Pacific prevented, our political prestige in those 
seas shaken to its foundation, and our means of 
postal communication and passenger traffic checked 
by the American monopoly of the Panama Rail- 
road, will be surprised at Mr. Vice-Consul Bidwell’s 
earnest advocacy of such a monopoly. But people 
must not judge harshly ; who knows? there may 
have been weighty reasons for this American pen- 
chant on his part. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the President remarked “that it was a 
disgrace to British geographers, to British men of 
science, and to the British nation generally, that 
we had not made ourselves better acquainted with 
that region (Central America). It was one of the 
great desiderata which they had still to accom- 
plish.” 

More truthful words it would be impossible to 
utter. The Central American Isthmus is not second 
even to that of Suez, and one would have thought that 
the wealth, civilization and untold happiness con- 
ferred on millions of our fellow-countrymen, by 
the opening up of the latter, would have acted as 
a powerful incentive to throw down that barrier 
to progress which the Isthmus of the New World 
at this moment presents. 

It is of the utmost importance that a real “ High- 
way of Nations” be speedily opened from the 





| Atlantic to the Pacific, if only to prevent the possi- 
| bility of the recurrence of such embarrassment as 





was experienced by a late cabinet minister, who 
informed the House of Lords “that, for the space 
of six weeks, he had been unable to communicate 
with British Columbia owing to the apprehension 
of hostilities with the United States,” the obstacle 
to the communication being the Panama Railroad. 

Our far-sighted neighbour the Emperor of the 
French expressed to the writer his deep sense of 


. é s Dis | the necessity of a free interoceanic route; but our 
name to posterity. Hamilton found, from optical | 


politicians prefer to “ Rest, and be thankful,” and 
Mr. Vice-Consul Bidwell probably considers it 
expedient to adopt the same political creed. 
THe AvutTHor or ‘THE GATE OF 
PAciric.’ 
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THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 
14, Sydney Street, Brompton, Sept. 5, 1865. 

IMMEDIATELY after the close of the Meeting of 
the British Association at Bath last year, Capt. 
Burton and his lady joined me in my native county 
of Salop, and I had the pleasure of introducing 
them to some of my friends there. Among the latter 
was one for whom I have a warm attachment, not 
only for his many other excellent qualities, but for 
his intelligence, for his zeal in the search of know- 
ledge; but his modesty shrinks from allowing, with- 
out absolute necessity, his name to appear publicly 
in the statement which he has just made to me. 
My friend, like many other people at that time, felt 
interested in the subject of African discovery, and 
at a party which he gave, when we were assembled 
in his drawing-room, an incident. occurred which I 
think will have great interest at the present moment, 
and which I give in the words of my friend, who 
says, in a letter I received from him two or three 
days ago,—‘‘I am going to trouble you again on 
thesubject that we some time recently corresponded 
upon—I mean the odd fact that Captain Burton, 
twelve months ago, pencilled out for me, on an atlas, 
at my accidental request, a river and lake on the 
map of Africa which entirely corresponds with that 
which Mr. Baker is reported to have since dis- 
covered. If Capt. Burton were here I should have 
had no oceasion to interfere ; but as he is absent 
from England, and in or on his road to South 
America, and as I happen to be perhaps the only 
one that has any evidence of the fact, namely, the 





possession of the map itself with his pencillings on 
it, I wrote to Mrs. Burton stating these facts 
and inquiring if she, in her husband’s absen 
had any wishes. This morning only I received hep 
reply, that she would wish it made known, and 
adds, ‘ I know he would only be gratified,’ ” 

My friend then goes on to say :—“ The facts are 
simply these. A out this time last year—the precise 
day I have not taken the trouble to ascertain, but 
it was about a week after the Bath Meeting, when 
the Captain and his lady were here—one morning 
he and Mrs. Burton, with others, were in my draw. 
ing-room, and very naturally the subject of the 
Nile came up, and (without going into the other 
irrelevant parts of the conversation) he said, ‘ they’ 
had not discovered the actual Nile,—that Lake 
Nyanza was not its source, and added words that 
I well recollect, ‘I told them if they would go right 
away west they would come to a large river which 
was the Nile.’ I then produced an atlas (date 1860) 
which happened to be near, and asked him (for my 
better understanding) to pencil on it what he meant, 
He did so. Inclosed is a copy which a friend of 
mine has kindly traced off the map, showing in 
black the original map, and in red the pencil-marks 
made by Burton, which seem to me identical, so 
far as I can understand the public prints, with the 
river and lake announced now as recently discovered 
by Mr. Baker. Now this naturally raises the ques- 
tion whether Capt. Burton must not have discovered 
them previously, or how could he mark them’on 
my map? However, as to this, every man must 
draw his own conclusions. I have merely to detail 
the facts, and to produce to any one who cares to 
examine it the original map and pencillings in 
question.” 

I agree entirely with my friend that Capt. 
Burton must have been acquainted—how, I do not 
pretend to say—a year ago with the facts now said 
to have been discovered by Mr. Baker ; and I think 
that at this moment, when we are, no doubt, going 
to hear much about the latter at the Meeting of the 
British Association, the above statement will not be 
uninteresting. I inclose the tracing from the map 
alluded to in my friend’s letter, with the indications 
in red of Capt. Burton’s pencillings. 

, THomas WRIGHT. 





THE REMAINS OF DANTE. 
Newington Butts, Surrey. 

Tue Commission appointed by the Italian Govern- 
ment to verify the fact of the discovery of Dante’s 
bones met at Ravenna on the 6th of June. In the 
report sent to the Minister of Public Instruction, 
who has kindly favoured me with a copy, the Com- 
missioners having given a short account of the 
history of the poet’s sepulchre, and the vicissitudes 
to which his remains have been subjected, as 
correctly as can now be ascertained,—for there are 
still certain questions about the former, and doubts 
touching the latter, that seem beyond the possibility 
ofa thoroughly satisfactory solution,—proceed to the 
more immediate subject they were required to in- 
vestigate, the discovery itself, and the contents of 
the wooden box that so miraculously came to light 
just at the right time. 

Historians, biographers, commentators, and the 
writers of epitaphs, all concur in the statement that 
Dante died in Ravenna on the 14th of September, 
1321, and was honourably interred by Guido 
Novello da Polenta, near the church of the Frati 
Minori, in a marble urn, in area lapidea, on which 
was inscribed an epitaph attributed to Giovanni 
di Virgilio. This first sepulchre was meant only 
as a temporary one ; but Guido being soon after 
driven from Ravenna, and dying young, his inten- 
tions to erect a more noble monument to the 
memory of his friend failed to be carried out. 
In 1483 Bernardo Bembo, then pretor in Ra- 
venna for the republic of Venice, caused a marble 
monument to be raised to the poet, the work of 
Pietro Lombardi, on which was his portrait in 
basso-rilievo, and a new epitaph. This monu- 
ment was repaired and re-decorated, in 1692, by 
the city of Ravenna, at the instance of the 
Florentines Domenico Maria Corsi, cardinal 
legate of Emelia, and Giovanni Salviate, pro- 
legate. Finally, in 1780, the cardinal legate, 








Luigi Valenti Gonzaga, caused the present small 
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2 ton temple to be erected, in which the sculpture by | box, is June 3, 1677. That of the inscription on | box, so that there was no manner of doubt about 
Bene, Pietro Lombardi is still preserved. How long the | the outside, when the box was placed in the | their belonging to the same individual. The mask 
red her t’s remains continued in their original resting- | wall, is October 18, 1677. One who had ren- | of Dante, believed to have been taken from his 
Dn, and place is somewhat doubtful, for although the marble dered so eminent a service to posterity as the face after death, and which the Marquis Torrigiani 
, urn in which Guido Novello had deposited them | concealment of Dante’s mortal remains, thus | bequeathed to the Royal Gallery of Florence, on 
cts are remained unaltered for a century and a half, there | preserving them from the violence of enemies | being applied to the bony skeleton showed a most 
precise js reason to think it probable that the bones were | and the insidious coveting of friends, deserved | precise correspondence. The length of the nasal 
in, but secretly removed a few years afterwards, on the | well of his country and the world generally, and | bones was identical, and the protuberances of the 
_ when approach of the cardinal legate of Bologna, should have something more known of him than | frontal bones, more especially the superciliary 
orning Bertrand del Poggetto, the creature of Pope merely his name. It was, therefore, a labour of | ridges, agreed exactly. So that there could be no 
draw. John XXII., whose infamous intention it was to | love to search out his history. All, however, that | question about the genuineness of these remains. 
of the have them disinterred, excommunicated, and burnt; | can be learnt is, that Antonio Santi was born in | It was to the cranium, as the receptacle of the 
other a papal project happily prevented by the firmness Ravenna, August 3, 1644, of Leonardo and Eliza- | organ of thought, that the Commissioners more par- 
they’ of the Florentine Pino della Tosa, and the Signor , beth Ingoli, that he took the habit of the Minor | ticularly directed their attention, but to its external 
Lake Ostagio da Polenta. After this, according to the | Friars, and in 1677, when he placed the wooden | surface chiefly. The head was finely formed, and, 
s that Commissioners, the bones of Dante may have been | box with its precious contents in the wall where | as the remains of the poet lay in state, on Sunday 
) right placed, without further apprehension of violence, | it was found, was chancellor of the convent, the | the 25th of June, within the glass urn, under the 
which in the monument erected by Bembo, and there | capitulary acts of which, now preserved by the | chapel of Braccioforte, previous to their interment 
1860) remained until new perils induced the cautious , Comune, bear his signature from 1672 to 1679. | on the following day in the marble urn from whence 
‘or my friars to abstract and conceal the precious ; He was subsequently elected guardian, or head of | they had been so secretly abstracted, the cranium, 
neant, treasure. This, they think, may have been | the establishment. It is curious to notice, in refer- | which was slightly raised, showed by its ample 
nd of when the Florentines, in 1519, besought Pope | ence to these capitulary acts, that between May | and exquisite form that it had held the brain of 
ng in Leo the Tenth to procure their transmission to | 19 and June 20, 1677, and between October 3 | no ordinary man. It was the most intellectually- 
marks Florence, where Michael Angelo had offered to | and October 20 of the same year, there are no , developed head that I ever remember to have seen, 
al, so execute a worthy monument for their reception. | entries. This circumstance, the Commissioners | Well might the Commissioners give to it their 
sh the It is doubtful, also, if, in 1692, the remains of | think, shows that the abstraction and custody of | special attention. The occipital region was promi- 
vered Dante were replaced in the tomb as restored by | the bones may have been a secret, known only to | nently marked, but the frontal was also amply 
ques. the Cardinal Corsi, for there was at the time a | the worthy friar and a very few of his brethren, | and broadly expanded, and the anterior part of 
vered question of jurisdiction between the Comune and | and that as no mention of them was made in the | the frontal bone had a vertical direction in relation 
2m’ on the friars, the latter opposing by force the purpose meetings of the chapter, no notice of them was | to the bones of the face. 
must of the former, so that a strong body of police had | recorded in the proceedings. I think it would show, Measurements of the head were carefully taken 
detail to be sent to protect the workmen. When finished, | rather, that no chapters were held in these intervals, | in centim®tres and millimetres, as also of the face, 
es to an iron railing was put round it, and the keys of | lest the secret should leak out. but these without diagrams would be scarcely in- 
gs in the gates were deposited with the Corporation. The examination of the bones showed that they | telligible to general readers. The periphery of the 
The friars, however, would not give in, and the | had belonged to a robust adult male, ofan advanced | head was 52 cent. 5 mill. The frontal and parietal 
Capt. privilege of sanctuary being subsequently (1694) , stage of manhood. They were of a darkish red | eminences were more prominent than usual. There 
lo not claimed for it on the part of a prisoner escaped | colour, approaching to black, the tint which human | was also seen a remarkable longitudinal prominence 
y said from the public jail, who, with two accomplices, skeletons acquire when they have been inclosed for on the middle and upper part of the frontal bone, 
think fled to the monument and laid hold of the railing, | some time in metal, marble or wood. The substance | and beyond the vertex, on the median line, were 
yoing the friars brought the case before the congregation | of the bones was, in general, not obviously altered. | two elevations. Other prominences were also 
of the of ecclesiastical immunity at Rome. The arch- Only in some of the round-headed articulations, at | observed. To ascertain the relative bulk of the 
ot be bishop, Raimondo Ferretti, being consulted, stated the extremities of certain long bones, and in the | cephalic mass, the cavity of the cranium was filled 
map it was alleged by the Legation that the locality, | thin, delicate plates of several of the internal bones | with grains of rice, and the quantity being weighed 
tions although sacred, had been polluted, Dante having, | of the head, were there any alterations or appear- | was found to be 3°13211b. avoirdupois. The 
after death, been declared a heretic, and, conse- | ances of injury from time, moisture or mechanical | dimensions of the cranium were, for the occipito- 
IT. quently, that the privilege of sanctuary was lost. | causes. The grave-worms had spared them. The | frontal diameter 31 cent. 7 mill.; for the transverse 
To which objection he added, the friars had replied | more important missing bones of the skeleton were : | diameter, taken between the ears, 31 cent. 8 mill.; 
by affirming that the bones of Dante were no longer the lower jaw, the atlas vertebra, a spurious rib of | for the height 14 cent. The bumps and lumps on 
ey. there. He did not, however, thence conclude that | the right side, the ulna bone of each forearm, the | Dante’s sacred head were matters of serious con- 
rerne ecclesiastical immunity should attach to it from | fibula of the right leg, the styloid process of the | sideration to the Commissioners ; and, following the 
nte’s their absence, but because it formed a part of the right temporal bone, and part of the os coccyx. It | theory of Gall, they found in them every character- 
n the convent, and this was maintained. was in the bones of the hands and feet that the | istic for which the poet was distinguished—love, 
tion. Thus, although the litigious friars may still have | greatest deficiency occurred. Only the os magnum | poetry, music, satire, religion, benevolence, venera- 
Yom: regarded the bones of Dante as a treasure, it was, | of each carpus, an unciform bone, and four phalanges | tion, conscientiousness, desire of independence, 
the on this showing, their interest to keep them | of the fingers, were found of all the bones of the | self-esteem, pride, fierceness, circumspection, 
udes concealed elsewhere. In 1780, when the Cardinal | two hands, fifty-four in number. Two other pha- | capacity to succeed in the arts of design and the 
 . Gonzaga built the small temple of Dante, the | langes were, however, subsequently found in the | cultivation of the highest philosophy. 
y are tomb was opened to ascertain if his remains were | marble urn. Of the bones of the feet there were | “Men gifted with this organization,” they 
ubts there, on which a contemporary historian, Camillo | wanting the astragalus and the three cuneiform | remark, “manifest in an eminent degree the in- 
ility Spreti, vaguely states, “There was found that | bones of the right foot, the two scaphoid bones, | ductive faculty, embrace in their meditations 
» the which was necessary to doubt of it no longer” (vi | five metatarsal bones, as it would appear, and | matters of the highest moment, and are capable of 
. ine si rinvenne cid che era necessario per non dubi- | twenty-six phalanges of the toes, one of which was | discovering the most abstract and distant relations 
ts of tarne), an expression which may be taken either | afterwards found in the marble urn. The sternum of things. Such is the organization, as says the 
icht way. The Commissioners observe, there was still was in two pieces, and the ensiform cartilage had | celebrated French phrenologist, of those universal 
3 the constant tradition that the bones of Dante | become ossified. The sacrum was found united to | geniuses who have been the real masters and 
the were not in his reputed sepulchre. In confirmation | the first portion of the coccyx. The upper jaw was teachers of mankind.” 
that of this, a curious manuscript note, of the close of | toothless. Of this, the Commissioners subsequently | Such was the cerebral organization of that 
ber, the last century, has recently been found on the make a very remarkable statement, by which it | mighty mind, which, dazzling the world with the 
1ido paper cover of a mass-book once belonging to the | would appear that the poet had only two incisors | Splendour of its poetic genius, laid the foundation 
‘rati convent. This note is so interesting, that I shall | in the upper jaw instead of four, and that the last | of an eternal greatness deep in the universal sym- 
rich here give it in extenso: ‘On the lst of August, | right molar tooth, the third, or wisdom tooth, had | pathies of mankind, and gathering facts from the 
ni 1780, the sepulchre of Dante was thrown down, | never been developed. The relation is so re- history of the past, and the bitter experience of 
valy and rebuilt from its foundation. The architect was | markable that I shall give the exact words:— | the present, wrought out for the Italian people 
fter the noble Signor Camillo Morigia. The expense | “Non % sfuggito alla nostra attenzione che la the first principles of a glorious future, of which 
ten- was defrayed by the most eminent Luigi Valenti | mascella superiore di Dante aveva due soli denti | he himself became the apostle and symbol. 
the Gonzaga (the Cardinal) of Romagna. The sarco- | incisivi (gli incisivi medii); che non si era manifes- | H. C. Bartow. 
nut. phagus of Dante was opened, and nothing whatever | tato in esso |’ ultimo dente molare destro.” The ; 
Ra- was found in it; it was again sealed up with the entire length of the skeleton, the bones being OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
ble seal of the cardinal, and everything about it was | brought together in their natural relations, was | A serious five-act play is to be put on the Hay- 
< of kept silent, the same opinion remaining. Compare | one mitre fifty-five centimetres, or 5°0854 English | market boards this evening (Saturday), for the first 
in this testimonial with the character found in the | feet, which, allowing for the thickness of the inter- | time in London. It is called ‘Alfred,’ and the 
nu- books of the eonvent, the writer of these few lines | posed cartilages between the vertebre and other | author is Mr. M. F. Tupper, the proverbial philo- 
by was then sacristan.” The comparison being made, | soft parts, would show that the poet was of medium | sopher. This play was originally produced in Man- 
the they were considered to be in the writing of one | stature. The weight of the bones, without the head, | chester five or six years ago, with Mr. Walter 
nal Fra Tommaso Marredi. (See ‘La Scoperta delle | was, in pounds avoirdupois, 9°153657 ; the head | Montgomery in the hero’s part. It was not suc- 
TrO- Ossa di Dante,’ by Romolo Conti, chief engineer to | weighed 1°610 Ib. | cessful. How it will fare in London, we cannot* 
te, the Comune of Ravenna.) The date of the “review” | The two phalanges of the hands, and the one of | say ; but it seems an odd circumstance that the last 
all of Dante's bones by the Padre Antonio Santi, | a foot, found in the marble urn, agreed exactly in | night of Mr. Montgomery’s season should have 
given in the inscription on the inside of the wooden | form and colour with those found in the wooden | been fixed as the first of ‘ Alfred's’ appearance. 
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Prince Lucien Bonaparte will occupy the chair 
on the opening day of the coming Eisteddfod at 
Aberystwith. Mr. J. R. Thomas, of New York, 
the author of some popular melodies, has been 
engaged to sing. 


It appears that the Royal Academy, in declining 
the advantages proffered by the Government with 
regard to the site at Burlington House, did so 
conditionally, ¢.e. in case their acceptance should 
involve a loss of independence and a total depen- 
dence upon Government. There can be no ques- 
tion that the Academy is entitled to high considera- 
tion from the Government. The right of the body 
to apartments at public cost, or due compensation 
for the loss of the same, has been more than once 
acknowledged by authority. We cannot conceive 
it probable that the members would submit them- 
selves without reserve to Government control, and 
receive in exchange nothing more than what is 
already acknowledged as their due. A body which 
is possessed of about 154,000/., and finds its 
receipts increasing every year, can afford to help 
itself; this, however, would be no justification for 
the authorities in dealing illiberally with the 
Academy, although it might well render that body, 
considering its prestige, independent of intrusive 
measures. 

From the friend of the young artist whose 
adventures near Rome have become a subject of 
dispute, we have received the following additional 
statements, which we give on the authority of the 
artist’s family :—‘‘I have only to add to what I 
have already stated to you that, on the English 
papers containing Mr. Oliver’s letter reaching 
Rome, all the papers there copied his letter (in 
which I unfortunately had given his address), and 
the result was, that another remittance I sent him 
about that time never reached him, and the circular 
notes as yet have not been heard of or presented 
(this money, be it known, was his own, the result 
of a commission for a drawing he had sent home), 
and he was positively driven out of the Roman 
States by a sort of vengeance got up against 
him, and he hastened for safety with all 
speed to Florence,where he was kindly received by 
Baron Usedom, the Prussian author, there, who 
knew him, and who, with others, saw his wounds 
(which the hurry of his journey had made worse), 
and a doctor then and there attended him.”—We 
have written to Rome for official information, 
which our readers shall share as soon as it comes 
to hand. 

Our readers will remember a report that Mr. 
Ward’s picture ‘A Philosopher’ had been im- 
properly removed from the Academy. The picture 
has been found ; and we have the following ex- 
planations of the misadventure :— 

** September 1, 1865. 

“As a statement has appeared in your edition 
of August 12th, respecting Mr. Ward’s picture, 
and which appears in the Art Journal for this 
month, I should feel obliged by your allowing 
me to give the following explanation. A few days 
previous to the closing of the Royal Academy, 
Mr. Ward was waited upon in the way of business, 
to know if he had any of his works he might wish 
sent to either of the provincial exhibitions. The 
servant delivered the message, and the reply was 
‘No; you can remove the small picture from the 
Royal Academy, and wait instructions’—which was 
done, Mr. Ward not knowing to whom he gave 
the order. I saw the statement in the papers on 
the 15th of August. I immediately waited on Mr. 
Ward respecting it, and the picture was returned 
to him a few hours after, for which I have an 
acknowledgment, thus showing the picture was 
not stolen. I trust you will give me space for this 
letter ; otherwise, it is likely to do me serious 
injury. Iam, &c. 

‘GEORGE Foco (for Joseph Green),” 
—We have submitted the above to Mr. Ward, on 
whose authority we mentioned the matter, and the 
artist remarks :—“There is one important mis- 
statement in the inclosed. I mean in that part 
where the writer mentions that the man who called 
said he had come for pictures for the provincial 
exhibitions ; the truth being, that he merely stated 
that he had called to know what pictures I wanted 








fetched away from the Royal Academy, thereby 
leaving me to think that he had come from my own 
frame-maker, on whom this duty always devolves. 
In corroboration of this, Green sent three times 
afterwards for pictures for the provincial exhibitions. 
In short, all the trouble and expense I was put to 
was through the bungling of Green’s man.” 


A letter from Florence having described Mrs. 
Hay as not exhibiting at the Royal Academy since 
1859, we are asked to say that she had pictures in 
that collection in 1860 and 1862. 


The German Polar Expedition, which had set 
out from Hamburgh on the last day of August, in 
the English screw-steamer, Queen of the Isles, 
engaged for the purpose, has met with a 
hitch in the breaking of the engine of the vessel, 
which frustrates the expedition for this season. It 
was meant to be merely a reconnoitring one, and 
was to be back at the end of October, having 
orders to return before any firm wall of ice 
had been built round the vessel. Precautions 
were taken, however, in case the frost should have 
prevented the expedition from returning before 
the winter. 


On the 21st instant, being St. Matthew’s day, 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Sheriffs will attend 
divine service at Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
where a sermon will be preached by the Rev. Claude 
Hubert Barez, M.A., Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools, late Fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, after which they will proceed to the Great 
Hall of Christ’s Hospital, to hear the orations deli- 
vered by the senior scholars, according to annual 
custom. The following is the programme of the 
speeches :—Latin Prologue, John Elliot Hewison, 
2nd Grecian ; Greek Oration ‘On the Benefits of 
the Royal Hospitals,’ Richard Lee, 4th Grecian ; 
English Oration on the same subject, John Edward 
Farnell, 1st Grecian ; Latin Oration on the same 
subject, Alfred Edmund Hodgson, 5th Grecian ; 
French Oration on the same subject, Douglas Lee 
Scott, 3rd Grecian. After which, the following 
translations from the English poets will be recited: 
Greek Iambics, Translation from ‘Julius Cesar,’ 
Augustus Lawrence Francis, 8th Grecian ; Latin 
Elegiacs, Translation of ‘The Alma,’ by Seymour 
John Sharkey, 11th Grecian; Greek Elegiacs, 
Translation of ‘ Death,’ Samuel Shepherd Oakley 
Morris, 10th Grecian ; Latin Sapphics, Transla- 
tion from ‘ Horatius,’ by Sidney Simpson Allen, 
7th Grecian; Greek Hexameters, Translation 
from the ‘Gladiator,’ George Alfred Greenhill, 
9th Grecian ; Latin Alcaics, Translation of ‘The 
Druid’s War-Song,’ by William Keymer, 6th Gre- 
cian. There will also be two Original Poems, one 
in Latin and one in English, not yet adjudged. 


Mr. David Urquhart has addressed to Mr. 
Bright a letter on the best means of dealing with 
Asiatic cholera. Mr. Urquhart has a large know- 
ledge of the countries in which cholera is endemic. 
“Cholera,” he says, “is a malady which yields to a 
certain treatment with great docility. That treat- 
ment consists in obtaining abundant transpiration, 
and in application of external force. By the first 
(heat), an escape is afforded for the poison (urea), 
which in this malady does escape, even when 
unaided by external heat, through the skin ; by 
the second (shampooing so vehement as to extend 
to blows), the cramp is relieved, breaking the ten- 
sion of the nerves, and restoring the equilibrium 
of the circulation. My conclusions as to the cer- 
tainty of stopping cholera by the Turkish bath 
were formed on a prior ground. My own life has 
been saved in a relapse of cholera by the same 
means, when I had no bath, and had to obtain the 
heat in a subsidiary manner. These few words 
contain, if you give to them effect, protection from 
death and relief from suffering for hundreds and 
thousands of our fellow-creatures. There is, how- 
ever, a preliminary objection, which cannot fail to 
be urged, and to it I must supply the answer. If 
the Turkish bath cures the cholera, how is it that 





it comes to us from Alexandria and Constantinople ? 
The Turks are not in the habit of going to the bath | 
when attacked by cholera; and if they did they | 
would not be cured, because the heat of their bath, 
at present, has descended below the necessary 


| point, and the amount of vapour has consequently 


increased, so as to neutralize, in a consid 
degree, the value of that heat which they stil] 
retain. What I speak of is the Turkish bath ag] 
have presented it to Europe, which, in case of 
disease, must have the heat equal to or surpasg; 
that of boiling water, and in which the air mug 
be perfectly dry. I can recall an incident which 
will make the case clear. It bears not on the 
cholera, but the plague. But the value of it consists 
in showing that I could obtain perfect immunj 
from the latter disease whilst at Constantino 
and making use of one of their baths, by merely 
taking the precaution of using additional fuel, Jp 
1837 I inhabited a yali (country house) on the 
Bosphorus, at Arnaotet Keni. A half-circle of hills 
on the west inclosed the village. There not only 
did the plague rage, but an encampment had been 
formed, just above me, for the plague patients ; and 
thence proceeded, day and night, the wail of the 
relations of the dying and the dead. I did not fly, 
as others, the fatal spot. I did not take, as others, 
sanitary precautions. I had long been on familiar 
terms with the plague, visiting it wherever it was 
to be found. My confidence was based on two 
considerations. The one was the discovery I had 
just before made of the immediate cause of its pro. 
pagation. I could rate the danger of positions, even 
to feet. The other was the protective and curative 
power of heat. The discovery was this: That 
the plague extended, first, in places exposed to the 
heavy gases evolved from the burying-grounds, 
and that these escaped in consequence of a peculiar 
manner of burying practised by the Mussulmans, 
The plague has now disappeared from Turkey, and 
I attribute its disappearance to the change in 
respect to the manner of burying, even though 
that change has been, as yet, but partial. My first 
precaution, then, consisted in closing up all the 
windows looking landways, or on the side of 
the cemeteries, and opening those on the side of the 
Bosphorus. My bath, in itself an attractive suite 
of apartments—for it was the most beautiful private 
bath I have ever seen—was kept constantly heated. 
It followed that the heat was high and the air dry, 
I occupied the bath as an apartment. Then com 
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menced the restoration of the Roman habit of 


| taking the bath daily. Every person in the house 


went in daily. I explained the matter to them, and 
they submitted to this change in their national 
habits. Well, now, as to the results. I escaped with 
impunity. In the adjoining house to mine all died. 
I had no case of sickness. Not one of my servants, 
about thirty in number, suffered whilst under this 
treatment. Two died; but they were away on 
leave, were smitten, and never returned.” 


The portrait of Napoleon the Third, by M. A. 
Cabanel, which was one of the leading attractions 
of this year’s picture exhibition in the Palais de 
l'Industrie, has been photographed by Mr. J, 
Bingham, of Paris. M. Cabanel’s fine tones are 
reproduced in the photograph with a wonderful 
completeness. This photograph is, in short, as bril- 
liant as the best of Mr. Bingham’s reproductions 
of Decamps. 

Agreeably to an invitation from Don Pedro the 
Second, Emperor of Brazil, the well-known natural 
philosopher, Prof. Agassiz, has started on a scien- 
tific expedition to the upper course of the Amazon 
stream and the Cordilleras of the Peruvian Andes: 
he is accompanied by six friends and assistants. 
Mr. Nathan Crayer, merchant, of Boston, has taken 
upon him the entire travelling expenses of the six 
companions. The steamboat company of California 
has imitated this liberal example, by granting free 
passage in the first cabin to Prof. Agassiz and all 
the members of the expedition, twelve in number. 
All the men-of-war along the coast of South 
America have received orders, by the United States 
Government, to support M. Agassiz in all his scien- 
tific researches. The expedition is to last from six 
to seven months, 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of Hen- 
riette Browne—J. Lewis, R.A.— Hook, R.A.—Phillip, R.A.—Frith, 
R.A.—Roberts, R.A.—Poole, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, R.A. 
Cope, R.A.—Creswick, R.A.—Pickersgill, R.A.— Leighton, A.R.A. 
— Calderon, A.R.A.— Sant, A.R.A.— Ansdell, A.R.A. — Frost, 
A.R.A.—P. Nasmyth—Linnell, sen.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Dobson, 
A.R.A.—Cooper, A.R.A.—Gale—Gallait —Verboekhoven—Frére— 
—Duverger—Auguste Bonheur—Miss Mutrie, &c,—Admission 0 
presentation of address card. 
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ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, — Patron, H-R-H. the Frince of | itself so capriciously set down in the midst of) church plate, &c.; two or three enamels and as 
Woafars, every Morning and Evening. 23390008 nae other states; and thus that a barrack should be | many ivories. A remarkable censer of copper gilt, 


fol # ~% d 7°30.—Musical Entertainment, at 4and 9.— 
Medina, of ores —-Railway Models, and other Entertainments. 
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PINE ARTS 


PRINCELY WHIMSIES IN ARCHITECTURE. 
Sigmaringen, Sept. 1865. 

{ais century has seen not a few costly archi- 
tectural whimsies worked out to please princely 

trons, who ought to have known better. Think 
of the good money and bad taste wasted in our 
Brighton Pavilion, at the instance of the first gentle- 
man and the worst connoisseur in Europe! Think 
of the eribbed, choked, dark, damp Pompeian 
Villa (a building how exquisitely calculated for 
the ungenial Prussian climate!) in the Potsdam 
Gardens, commanded from Schinkel by a king who 
had already the grotesque follies of the Pfauen Insel 
to recreate himself among! Think of the gimcrack, 
tea-garden rubbish at Laxenburg, near Vienna! 
[was the other day looking at, possibly, the best 
and most intelligible specimen of the kind in being, 
—the Moorish Wilhelma Villa, at Cannstadt,— 
which, in the days of the late King of Wiirtemburg, 
was as jealously denied to the public as the Lodge 
in Windsor Park while George the Fourth was 
king. One can fancy a monarch, willing to escape 
from the publicity of a huge palace, stared at, and 
staring on a village capital (and such virtually was 
Stuttgart till within the last fifteen years), for 
the uncontrolled, unquestioned retreat of a garden- 
house; and the Wilhelma is charming. A group 
of four pavilions round an ample quadrangle, con- 
nected with arcades, prefaced (one may say) by 
a splendid hall, fit for festal purposes, and with 
parterres with pleached walks rising behind it in 
terraces to a summer-house commanding a lovely 
and laughing view. The architect has done his 
work more completely than gentry thus employed 
mostly do, or are permitted to do. The oriental 
syle is excellently carried out, without automatic 
grvility, and the effects and decorations which 
those who have not seen Granada or Seville know 
bythe Oriental Court at Sydenham have been pro- 
duced and applied with as much of freedom and 
tatiety as consists with correctness. Then, too (one 
damber, hung with modern pictures, and another 
valled with arms of all countries, excepted), the 
frniture and “properties” are in excellent keep- 
ing; enough, and not too much, as is the vice of 
our modern times. In bright weather, it would not 
be easy to fancy, within restricted limits, a more 
ejjoyable hiding-place than this Wilhelma; but 
(to point the moral of my opening words) it is now 
ufrequented by royalty, and every traveller may 
get a ticket enabling him to loiter and pry as much 
as he likes. 

The day but one after I had been enjoying this 
tour de foree,—for to this the Wilhelma may be 
sid to amount,—I was admiring another, of its 
kind no less curious, and even more characteristic 
of the days we are living in. This is the bran-new 
Castle of Hohenzollern, just rebuilt on its rock, and 
redecorated as expensively and elaborately as if 
the most resolute Hohenzollern of the race, whose 
pedigree is pompously displayed in the vestibule, 
could contemplate holding feast or festival here 
more than once in some hundred years, still less 
lving in an eyrie so difficult of access. It has 
teeome a fashion and a passion of late years, in 
Germany, to deck over, and gild, and re-patch, 
ind adapt those, old grim ruins, which are so 
utterly without purpose or proportion as regards 
the requirements of modern civilization. The 
Rhine, among the other metamorphoses its cease- 
legs stream has reflected, is now showing its robber- 
towers, one by one, transformed into so many 
turiosity-shops, wondrous and romantic for the 
wockney stranger to see, but as unreal as the gin- 
gerbread feudalisms of a scene at the French 
Opera, or as the “Sith” and “Go to” of our 
forefathers, when employed in a drama of to-day! 
But this new Hohenzollern castle exceeds every 
vanity of the kind I have yet seen, both in situa- 
tim and scale. There may be state reasons why 
Prussia. should choose to keep a company of 
sldiers to overlook the bit of territory which finds 
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perched on a rock, the summit of which is only to 
be got at by wearying circuits a good hour long, 
but that time, invention, and money should be 
lavished on a little palace in such a place, which 
can be so seldom resorted to, amounts to a wanton 
freak, to say the best of it. Not a scrap of the old 
walls remains, save a fragment of a chapel. The 
conical peak of the hill, which does not afford a 
square yard for terrace, garden, or possible 
breathing-place for knight and lady other than 
giddy balconies furnish, bristles with the corner 
towers of a lofty polygonal building, including a 
splendid hall, with marble columns, a vault of 
diapered gilding, no end of effigies and crotchets 
carved in stone, portraits of High Transparencies 
of ‘the Hohenzollern connexion,” which it breaks 
the neck to look up to, and tall Gothic windows, 
the prospect from which is to be shut out by painted 
glass,—a splendid room, in short, and I was in- 
formed only one of a suite receiving similar enrich- 
ment under the designs and direction of Herr Stii- 
ler (?) of Berlin, and now all but complete. A better 
“lion” of its kind than Hohenzollern Castle does 
not occur to me, nor a residence more untenable. 
Sigmaringen, being a little out of the beaten track 
of summer tourists, may justify a postscript, re- 
commending to those who are content with some- 
thing less than glacier scenery a circuit hereabouts, 
which can be extended, if it so please them, to the 
charming valley of the Upper Danube. The country 
is more than pleasing, the people unspoiled and 
civilized. Gammertingen, for instance (where for a 
breakfast of delicious trout, excellent bread and 
butter, and a bottle of white wine I paid some ten- 
pence English), deserves recollection, not merely 
for the meal aforesaid, but also for the courteous 
welcome of the handsome host of ‘‘The Post.” In 
the eating-room, too, was a real rarity, an inn-piano 
in perfect tune and of good tone, made iu a pictu- 
resque village hard by, T'rochtelfingen, the name of 
which I venture to say not two of your readers have 
ever heard. These, again, are capital quarters 
from which I write; and betwixt Gammertingen 
and Reutlingen, should it suit the loiterer to return 
without going further, are to be seen the deep 
valley with its Alpine road, which winds down into 
Honau, and aloft on a dizzy peak, standing out like 
a spire from the precipitous woods, another of those 
renovated strongholds which are so delightful to 
see, and so ill (I should think) to inhabit—the 
Castle of Lichtenstein. C. 
ANCIENT ART IN THE TYROL. 
Innsbruck, Aug. 24, 1865. 
Ir is possible that but few of your readers, or of 
the many autumn tourists, who, flying from moun- 
tain top to glacier, deign only to pass through fertile 
valleys and the hum of towns en route to the 
Orteler Spitz or the Dolomites, may be aware that 
an Exhibition of Early Pictures of the German 
School,— quaint groups and figures in carved wood, 
church plate, &c.—has been open for the last ten 
days in this charming, hill-environed town. Under 
the management of a private society of Art-lovers 
here, a collection of some 280 objects of interest 
have been got together in the rooms of the “‘ Tech- 
nische Schule.” Foremost in importance is the 
wonderful chalice and paten of the latter end of 
the twelfth century, of silver, parcel gilt and 
niello’d. This remarkable specimen of a very rare 
period of Art is in perfect condition ; it is of the 
round and low form characteristic of the time, and 
is covered by. a multiplicity of Scripture subjects, 
divided by niello’d ornament of Romanesque cha- 
racter on the paten; the Saviour on the Cross, sur- 
rounded by the emblems of the evangelists, angels, 
&e., are represented in high relief. This early 
sacramental cup has been accurately described and 
engraved in a quarto publication by Karl Weiss 
(Vienna, 1860), to which I refer for all details of 
its minute ornamentation and numerous inscrip- 
tions. Together with a large silver monstrance of 
the fifteenth century, a series of early pictures and 
some other objects, it belongs to the rich and 
ancient Abbey of Wilten, in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Here also are some ecclesiastical vest- 
ments and embroidery, many reliquaries, and other 








probably of the early half of the thirteenth century, 
is exhibited by its owner, ‘Grafen von Enzenberg,” 
who also shows some of the best pictures and 
illuminations. Among the paintings may be men- 
tioned an Altarpiece, No. 1 in the Catalogue, by 
Caspar Rosenthaler ; St. Jerome, by Schorel ; The 
Judgment of Solomon, a signed work, by Kranach, 
by whom are Nos. 43, 44, 45, and 49, works of 
merit; The Dispersion of the Apostles, No. 57, 
attributed to the Brothers Rosenthaler; an Altar 
Picture, by Hans Burghnair, from the chapel in 
Schloss Weierburg. Some curious figures and altar 
pictures, in carved wood of high relief and coloured, 
may also be mentioned. C. D. E. F 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Amone Mr. Arthur Hughes's contributions to 
the next Royal Academy Exhibition will probably 
be a portrait of Mrs. Woolner, which is note- 
worthy on account of its great sweetness and 
delicacy of treatment, which recalls the early 
works of the painter of ‘April Love,’ no less than 
because poetic feeling is expressed, while a perfect 
likeness is retained. 

The guide-books are unwisely brief about the 
curious ruins of the church of Llandanwg, an 
abandoned edifice which stands at the very edge 
of the sands at the mouth of the little river Artro, 
near Harlech. Its inconvenient site has led to the 
abandonment of this structure in favour of another 
which is at no great distance. As it is, the sea- 
sand which drifts over the churchyard wall has 


| already filled the west and south sides, where the 


graves are, and, if the mountain winds permit, will 
soon rise all round upon the walls, so as ultimately 
to heap up the interior, and preserve it for a future 
discoverer, in the same manner as several little 
Cornish churches have been preserved, e.g., those 
of St. Piran-in-the-Sands and St. Gwithian, near 
St. Ives. Of the little Welsh church, the roof, 
except that part which is immediately over the 
altar, has entirely gone; the oak timber-framing 
and solid beams, which attest an origin in the 
“Decorated” period of Gothic architecture, are 
stark against the sky, and resemble ribs of a 
wrecked ship, which might have come ashore, and 
slowly moulders on the sands, they are so buffeted 
by the salt winds and parched and shrivelled by 
the sun that, although well knit together, they 
are bone-white, and ineffably mournful to look at. 
Over the altar stands yet the original barrel-vault 
of wood, almost entire, and yet enriched by paint- 
ings which show the Evangelistic emblems in one 
place, and, in another, what appears to be part of 
a representation of the Last Judgment, depicted 
in the Gothic fashion. The east window had a 
Decorated outline until its upper half was walled 
up, and that below filled by three square-headed 
lights, of Perpendicular form ; beneath stands the 
altar, a common framed table of deal, with a slab 
of slate for its top. The wooden screen stands in 
its proper place ; there is a little bell-cote. 

Our friends who follow the guide-books through 
Belgium, and, when they visit Litge, confine their 
attention to the over-decorated and famous church 
of St.-Jacques, noted for its picture-glass, do not 
well in omitting to examine an edifice which has 
much greater archeological interest than the popu- 
lar one. In some respects the church of St.-Jacques 
is the least interesting in the city, while that of 
the Holy Cross (St.-Croix) is surpassed by few in 
the kingdom. In the first case, it has a true nar- 
thex, or western apse, semicircular in form, and, 
although superficially restored, retaining almost all 
the Romanesque qualities proper to its origin, 
which dates from the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. An eight-sided tower of brick, of very elegant 
proportions, stands near the narthex, and gives a 
striking character to the exterior, that is enhanced 
by the gallery which runs beneath the eaves of 
this church at this part,—a characteristic feature 
of early Rhenish work. The body of the edifice is 
Geometrical, i.e. Decorated, or Second Pointed, in 
its aspect and origin ; it is three aisled, has a penta- 
gonal apse at the east end, and is 160 feet long. 
The interior is noteworthy, on account of the 
immense height of the piers dividing the central 
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aisle, or nave, from those at its sides, and still 
more so because the vaulting of the latter is lower 
than that of the former, a very uncommon arrange- 
ment. There are neither clerestory windows nor 
vaulting shafts to this curious nave. The columns 
of the nave, before named, are cylindrical ; 
directly from their caps the ribs of the aisle vault- 
ing spring, while those which are proper to the 
nave-roof rest upon brackets which are placed on 
the shafts below the caps, and about one-fourth of 
the total height of the pillars. The architect of 
this church had a great affection for brackets; not 
only do the ribs of the aisle vaulting spring from 
such decorative features, to which, in fact, the | 
caps of the piers themselves are moulded, but, as 
if to show the fullness of his affection, he has 
carried the arch mouldings, which go between the 
piers from corbels, and thus rendered the cap a 
mere group of brackets. Although elegant in parts, 
the effect of the whole is not good. The piers of 
the transept are clustered. The vaulting of the 
nave shows arabesques, probably intended to imi- 
tate those which give so much real interest to the | 
interior of the church of St.-Jacques, in this city, 

but are every way inferior to them. Much of the 

stained glass came from Munich, and is, as usual, 

meagre and crude. There are some ancient 

remains of paintings on the wall of the south 

chapel, and, in the sacristy, a superb reliquary of 
the eleventh century, a triptych, enamelled and 

gilt, and decorated with demi-figures of the 

Apostles, and comprising a relic of the Cross. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—_—— 


HayMArKeET.—Among the arrangements made 
by Mr. Walter Montgomery for his brief season | 
was the production of a new tragedy, entitled ‘Fra | 
Angelo,’ by Mr. C. W. Russell, the son of Mr. 
Henry Russell, the popular musical composer and 
singer. It was stated that Mr. Montgomery had 
formed a strong opinion of this play, which he 
purchased, and announced as a production of 
“singular beauty,” thus anticipating the public 
verdict. Experience had taught us caution in re- 
gard to the acceptance of dramas coming before 
the public with such recommendations. An actor’s 
choice of a play is not to be depended on as any 
proof of its merit ; his judgment being liable to be 
warped by many considerations. The performance | 
of ‘Fra Angelo’ affords, unfortunately, another 
instance of the truth of this remark. It is of less | 
importance, however, to record the failure of a 
young man’s effort, than to draw from it some 
available lesson by which the drama may be 
benefited. At present a strong prejudice exists 
among managers against the poetic drama; all | 
the more, therefore, should care be taken in its | 
production. It is imperative that the best of 
unacted plays, both in regard to language and 
structure, should be selected for performance ; 
that they should be acted in the best manner, and | 
mounted with appropriate accessories. Now it is | 
not likely that a minor’s maiden effort should fulfil | 
these conditions, and not at all surprising that, | 
particularly in structure, Mr. Russell’s play should 
be proved wanting. That it should be wanting to 
such an extent, and yet not have alarmed Mr. 
Montgomery for its success, is certainly extraor- 
dinary. The result was that the curtain had to be 
dropped seven times instead of five, only because 
the author had failed to supply the needful carpen- 
ter’s scenes, and not on account of any tableaux 
that might have justified the exceptional expedient. 
The diction of the play abounded in the common- | 
places of poetry, some exceedingly puerile, and | 
others capriciously misapplied. Where originality | 
was attempted, extravagance prevailed, and some of 
it strangely odd. Thestory has, literally, nothing new | 
in it, except in the incident of a criminal in monkish | 
garb drugging a cup of chocolate for one of the 
heroines, and being compelled to quaff it himself. 
The other heroine prepares her own poison, and 
takes it, so that the plot has a double catastrophe, 
each of the same kind. Of the two tragic imple- 
ments, the young poet has been content with one, 
choosing the bowl and rejecting the dagger. Queen 
Eleanor of old was more considerate; she gave | 





| 


poor Rosamond the choice of either. Mr. Russell 
has left his muse without the power of selection, 


and imposed on Melpomene two doses of deadly | 


mixture, so that for her the article of death, in 
which she deals so largely, has no variety. There 
is but one door of escape for poor afflicted humanity, 
and that the meanest. Throughout the play there 
is a want of invention, and an excess of ambition ; 
the result of which is turgidity of diction, and 
poverty of incident. The principal heroine is a 
duke’s daughter, who curses her rival in the affec- 
tions of a duke’s son, the latter affecting in prefer- 
ence the daughter of a poor chocolate dispenser, 
whom, ultimately, he marries. The former was 
energetically supported by Miss Katherine Rogers, 
and the latter gracefully represented by Miss 


' Louisa Moore. The agent in producing the tragic 


interest, Fra Angelo, was very elaborately inter- 


| preted by Mr. Vollaire, who somewhat exaggerated 


the character. Fra Angelo is a hunchback who 
hates mankind, and the author cites a passage 
from Lord Bacon, to the effect that this state of 
feeling is natural to hunchbacks. Now this we 
hold to be an uncharitable sophism, and not at all 
an agreeable theme for a modern play. Neither in 
the choice nor in the treatment of his subject has 
Mr. Russell been judicious, and the frequent 
laughter in which the audience indulged was not 
without motive or justification. That he has 
poetic instincts is evident enough, and the “years 
that bring the philosophic mind” may hereafter 
enable him to compose a decent drama ; at present 
he has everything to learn. 

New Royatty. — This theatre has opened 
under a new management with a degree of spirit 
and judgment that, we think, ought to secure 
success, Miss Fanny Reeves is well known as a 
lady who, in conjunction with Mr. Gayler, has 
shown considerable enterprise in the service of 


| modern English opera ; and it is their intention to 


add to the attractions of the theatre by uniting 
the operatic element to the burlesque, on which, 
under previous managements, the theatre had 
exclusively depended. The performances on Satur- 
day commenced with the humorous farce of ‘ Poor 
Pillicoddy,’ in which Miss Lydia Maitland sus- 
tained with considerable verve the part of Sally 
Blunt, and Mr. M. Bentley that of the perplexed 


| hero, Mr. A. Baildon, as Captain O' Scuttle, was 


broadly melo-dramatic and stage-effective. The new 
opera is entitled, ‘Castle Grim,’ the libretto by 
R. Reece, Esq., Oxon, and the music by Mr. G. 
Allen, who has given us some very pretty concerted 
and ballad compositions. The subject of the little 
opera is very happy, affording an opportunity of 
presenting a striking contrast in the two acts, 
of which the first is grave and the second merry. 
Charles Ravenswood (Mr. Gayler) is the hero, a 
young man of six-and-twenty, disgusted with the 
world, of a gloomy habit of mind, and head of a 
suicidal establishment with a justificatory formula, 
to be signed by all intending members, The mem- 
bers have all melancholy-provoking names. His 
valet is called Death (Mr. Honey), and his house- 
keeper Tombs (Miss Fanny Reeves), and all are 
forbidden to smile on pain of dismissal. At length, 
an important packet arrives, containing documents 
which make the morbid misanthrope the guardian 
of a lovely girl of seventeen, with a view to his 
becoming her husband. Flora (Miss Susan Galton) 


| arrives, and soon begins introducing a reform, 


pulling down the dingy curtains, and insisting on 
song and cheerful conversation. In the second act 
we find Mr. Death and Mrs. Tombs transformed 
into a pair of lovers, and Ravenswood himself 
tempted by his fairy ward, until at last he yields 
to her fascinations. Miss Galton sang two ballads 
with exquisite taste, and well deserved the floral | 
tributes with which she was rewarded. Mr. 
William Brough’s burlesque of ‘ Prince Amabel’ 
followed, the author having re-touched the dialogue, 
and re-arranged the incidents so that a degree of | 
novelty was imparted to the piece. Mr. Honey, as 
Turco the Terrible, was the soul of the action, and 
rattled away with amusing extravagance. With | 
such attractions, the new management has had the | 
judgment to engage a company of competent pro- | 


fessionals throughout, sothat the entire performance | 





is thoroughly well appointed. The completeness of 
the effect by these means has been secured : and 
the enjoyment of the audience is not interfered With 
by those eccentricities, which must always crop up 
whenever amateurs are permitted to mix with g 
regular company. 


New AvELPHI.—This house appears at present 
to be devoted to American stars, and opened op 
Monday with the first appearance in London of 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson, in the character of Ri ip Van 
Winkle. The version used of the drama in which 
this hero flourishes has the advantage of Mr, 
Boucicault’s experience, and is remarkably effective, 
Mr. Jefferson has been more prudent than his pre. 
decessor, and been careful to make his début ing 
play capable of standing the wear and tear of public 
criticism. Mr. Boucicault’s arrangement of the 
plot is remarkably simple. We have first Rip Van 
Winkle, the sot, and Gretchen, his vixen wife 
(Mr. Jefferson and Mrs. Billington); the latter 
with her broomstick prepared “‘to hide him” when 
drunk. The good temper of the man is abundantly 
shown, and also his shrewdness, which enables him 
to refuse his signature to a paper which would have 
conveyed his estate to the miser, Derrick (Mr, R, 
Phillips), for a small consideration. But these good 
qualities avail not against his one vice, for which 
ultimately his wife expels him from his home, the 
house in which they live being her private property, 
In the second act, heis led by gnomes to the ravine 
in the Kaatskill, where he carouses with the demon 
spirits, and falls into the sleep which lasts for 
twenty years. The last act commences with his 
re-awaking, an old man with a long grey beard and 
tattered garments. He rises with difficulty, and 
totters onward in the direction of his former home, 
and finds to his amazement all changed. Nobody 
knows him, and he knows nobody. He begins him- 
self to doubt his personal identity. But ultimately 
he is recognized by his daughter, and witnesses a 
scene between his supposed widow and the hard- 
hearted Derrick, whom Gretchen in despair had 
married, which shows how in turn she had become 
the victim instead of the tyrant. Rip is deeply 
touched, and proclaims his return. The paper which 
he had refused to sign has survived the twenty 
years’ sleep and is found in his greatcoat pocket, 
and is read again by Hendrich, his daughter’s lover, 
who twenty years previously had read it to poor 
uneducated Rip, and who indentifies both the 
document and the man. Gretchen is glad to 
acknowledge her old husband and get rid of her 
new one. Mr. Jefferson is a genuine, unobtrusive 
actor, and achieved a triumphant success. 

MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

THE musical festival at Gloucester has been 
happily attended by such glorious weather as one 
scarcely hopes to see in England in September. 
The concerts have been so far good, and the 
audiences large. We are glad to register a promise 
of success; though the music produced has not 
rendered a lengthy report on our side necessary in 
this otherwise busy week. 

Among the musical events of the last days are, 
the repetition of the music to ‘La Reine de Saba’ 
at the Crystal Palace,—and Mr. Mellon’s Meyer- 
beer nights, at which, besides the Exhibition 
Overture, a selection from ‘ L’Africaine’ has 
formed part of the programme. The effect of the 
unisonal Prelude is never-failing: so much for 
the value of the most common of commonplaces 
tricked out in a pompous fashion. Those who are 
conversant with English ballads a little gone by, 
cannot but be struck with the resemblance of this 
theme to that of a faded ballad once in great vogue 
among the sentimental, ‘ Waters of Elle.’ 

Every one will be glad to hear that the project 
of making a gigantic speculation by uniting our 
two foreign operatic theatres—the results of which 
would have been fatal to Art, in every sense of the 
word—has come to nothing. 

By those who will not willingly give up hope 
and belief in a country once so rich in Art, the 
state of music in Germany was never better worth 
watching than at the time present. That Wagner- 
ism has received something like its death-blow in 
the forced performance of ‘Tristan’ at Munich, 
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may be inferred from all that is to be heard and 
read concerning that opera, except, it may be, in 
the columns of the silly and abusive Signale~a 
journal bound hand and foot to the cause of rebel- 
lion and decay. Superstition is never so rife as in 
times of scepticism and revolutionary convulsion. 
The singers, already sufficiently adverse to the study 
of such hideous music as that of ‘ Tristan,’ are now, 
it is said, absurdly connecting with, or ascribing to 
it the death of Herr Schnorr von Carolsfeld (Tristan 
the first, let us hope the last), and resolutely refusing 
to attempt a task beyond question, vocally, little 
short of murderous. If such be the state of the 
case, if iconoclasm and devastation have done 
their worst, every appearance and sign that promise 
better things deserve kind construction and en- 
couragement. It may be noted, that German opera 
composers agree in complaining of the difficulty of 
finding any ‘good dramatic canvas for their music ; 
and by propensity too willing to play with what 
is remote and mysterious, receive no corrective in 
the form of a story combining natural emotions, 
distinct situations and attractive contrasts, told in 
clear and easy rhyme, such as the writer for music 
should furnish for his fellow-labourer. Elegant as 
is Herr Geibel’s verse, the libretto of ‘ Loreley,’ 
which, after years of unsuccessful search, Mendels- 
sohn consented to set, is but weak. It would seem 
as if such invention as that which is most largely 
wanted for opera had, in Germany, died out with 
Kotzebue. Meanwhile, despicable as is our Eng- 
land,—a Beeotia, according to Mdlle. Johanna 
Wagner's polite parent, good for nothing save to 
squeeze money out of, ad is amusing, every now 
and then, to meet, in German journals of “‘ credit 
and renown,’ with proofs of the value attached to 
English verdicts—to fall on criticisms and articles 
of British origin quietly appropriated as original 
by Teutonic translators—to hear of the fillip for- 
wards given to meritorious compositions which 
have lingered on the way, by their acceptance in 
our barbarous island. We are assured that, since 
the interest excited by Herr Abert’s ‘Columbus’ 
Symphony in London and Manchester has crossed 
the Channel as an ascertained fact, that excellent 
work has begun to be talked of and to circulate at 
home. It will shortly be given at Vienna ; possibly, 
too, by M. Pasdeloup, at his interesting popular 
concerts, in Paris. The more of such real and ster- 
ling music our good friends send us and the more 
Herr Abert writes (since so earnest an artist can 
hardly write on without added freedom, confidence, 
and progress) the better for both countries. Mean- 
while, a list of some of the operas given or being 
prepared in Germany, north or south, is worth 
having. At Carlsruhe, ‘Tannhiiuser’ and Herr 
Hiller’s ‘ Deserter’; ; at Mannheim, Meyerbeer’s 
‘Pardon’; at Vienna, Lortzing’s ‘Waffenschmied ’ 
and Méhul’s ‘Joseph’; at Berlin, ‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia,’ —to introduce a lady from Prague. At 
Hamburg, the management promises for the coming 
season, ‘ Lara’ (M. Maillart’s ?), Herr Langert’s 
‘Siinger’s Fluch,’ and the ‘ Abt von Saint Gallen’ 
(by a composer whose name has escaped us) ; at 
Homburg, they are giving ‘ Fausto’ (M. Gounod’s), 
with an Italian company ; at Frankfort, the same 
opera. 

7 addition to last week’s note on the Pesth 
Festival, the programme of the secular concert, 
given in the Vienna gazettes, is too curious not to 
claim notice ;—as an odd mixture of things sacred 
and profane, reminding one of “The Turkey shall 
coom, and new Girusalem” so wondrously coupled 
by Win. Jenkins. It included an ‘ Ave Maria,’ a 
fantasia on the legend of St. Francis preaching to 
the birds (as singular and characteristic a specimen 
of the Abbé Liszt’s humour as a composer and 
incomparable power as an executant as could be 
named); another saintly legend, also narrated on 
the piano (both, we presume, performed by their 
writer); one of his ‘Rhapsodies Hongroises’ 
(among his best works), arranged for two per- 
formers, in which he was joined by Herr von 
Bulow; and a violin piece, also by the Abbé, on 
_ mad Lenau’s ‘Three Gipsies, confided to 

err Remenyi the astounding, whose exhibition 
at Carlsruhe last year will be forgotten “for 
better for worse” by none who were present at 
that festival. 





We are told that the Théatre Lyrique and, 
also, the Italian Opera in Paris are, by way of a 
novelty, intending to produce versions of ‘ Der 
Freischiitz.’ This opera, the work of one prejudiced 
with a religious stupidity against Italian music, 
albeit, or because, he was the most genial and 
German of the Germans, binds itself less easily to 
the Italian language than almost any other that 
could be named: story, sympathy, style of melody, 
are all antagonistic to translation. But what is to 
be done? The fount of Scathern melody is dry, 
the great singers of the land are no more; and 
the French, returning the German’s attempt at 
“‘tdchant d'etre vif,” have for some years past been 
trying to be mysterious, profound and German. 
So that the choice may be not so bad, in point of 
popularity, as it would seem. 

Madame Rosine Vieuxtemps, a daughter of the 
celebrated violinist, has sung in one or two concerts 
given at the German Baths. 

The Parisian Correspondent of L’Indépendance 
Belge says that Mdlle. Lucca will possibly sing at 
the Italian Opera at Paris this winter. 

‘Les Porckerons, by M. Grisar, has been 
revived at the Opéra Comique, where none of the 
operas lately produced seems able to keep its place. 

Owing to the stir which M. E. de Girardin, the 
politic, has had the good fortune to excite, more 
attention has been drawn to ‘Les deux Sceurs’ 
than the play is worth. The sagacity of his former 
collaborateur, M. Dumas the younger, which 
excited in him such fiery indignation, has in some 
measure been justified by the stage-treatment of this 
second drama, which was to be a model, a wonder, 
and a lesson. The manager of the Vari¢tés has 
been cold-blooded enough to cut away the entire 
last act, which has been printed in Le Petit 
Journal. 

That capital comedian, M. Got, is said to be 
about to leave the ThéAatre Fran¢ais for Ruevia. 
The new play by M. Punsard provisionally bears 
the title of ‘ Le Lion Amoureux.’ 

Baron Poissl, for many years officially connected 
with the theatres of Munich, and who was, in his 
amateur way, a composer (having written, among 
other music, choruses to ‘ Athalie ’), is dead. 





MISCELLANEA 


Toll Bridges over the Thames.—In respect to the 
building of new toll bridges over the Thames in 
the metropolis, the following statement of the chief 
clerk of Waterloo Bridge is interesting. It was 
given to the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Metropolitan Toll Bridges Bill. 
To the question 204, the witness replied that, 
besides halfa-million spent on the bridge in 
the first case, which does not obtain a penny 
of interest, there was an equal amount raised in 
annuities. To question 205, ‘“‘ When do they 
expire?” the witness answered : “ They will never 
expire; they are in perpetuity; the arrears of the 
annuities already amount to upwards of 3,000,0002., 
made up to the last audit. We ought to pay the an- 
nuitants 75,000/. per annum; that is, the interest 
for which their annuities were granted. The 
amount is 500,000. at 74 per cent., but instead 
of paying that 75,0001. we only pay, in round 
numbers, 20,000/.; and thus the arrears arise.” 
Southwark Bridge cost 666,0007., and has paid 
“something less than 14 per cent. per annum on 
150,000. of that sum; 400,000/. of the capital 
gets no dividend at all. The traffic on this bridge 
has increased tenfold since it was relieved of tolls.” 
It is said that this bridge was offered to the City, 
free of cost, if they would allow the railway to 
come exactly where it does now (Questions and 
Replies, 364, 365, 366 and 367). Lambeth Bridge 
cost less than 50, 0000. Chelsea Suspension Bridge 
cost nearly 106,0002., including the cost of strength- 
ening the same, without the embankment. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. F.—M. A. B.—W. 
R. M.—J. D.—W. L. S.—received. 

A ConsTANT READER will find the prices of National 
Gallery pietures stated at length in the Atheneum from 
time to time, and will not fail to remember that we pub- 
lished the list of the same to which he refers in July, 1860. 


Erratum.—Page 283, col. 3, line 13, for ‘‘ Telford,” read 
Tierney Clark, 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—o— 


The STORY of the GREAT MARCH: 


a Diary of egg Sherman’s Campaign peat is Georgia and 
the Carolinas. Brevet-Major G. W. NICHOLS, Aide-de- 
Camp to anes alt herman. With a Coloured Map and nume- 
rous Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, price 78. 6d. [On Monday. 


The ROOK’S GARDEN. <f Cuth- 


BERT BEDE, Author of ‘ od Adventures o r. i 
Green.’ Post 8yo. cloth, price 88. 


TALES for the MARINES. By 


WALTER THORNBURY, Author of * Haunted London,” J, c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 168. (This is day. 
“Who would not wish to be a Marine fog that would secure a 
succession of tales like these ?”—Athenew 


MARIAN ROOK;; or, the Quest for 


Fortune. By HENRY SEDLEY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[On the 13th. 


SELVAGGIO: a Story of Italian 


Country Life. By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ 1 vol. post 
8vo. price 83. 


The GAYWORTHYS: a Story of 
the Threads and Thrumbs of Life. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 


** We have no misgivi ings in remnising our readers a rich treat in 
‘The Gayworthys. *The Gayworthys’ will become a great 
favourite.””— Noncon, conformist. 

“<The Gayworthys’ is a chronicle of simple pase life up 
in the hills rt New ae of youth and simplicity 
and virtue. The story is thoroughly plain and natural; whilst 
those who relish something deeper and broader will not be dis- 

a e writer sees that the staple of life is not made u 

melo-drama, ‘and feels that fo eoegpio motives, characters, an 
fates of even the thing which is really 
worth thinking about; and without propounding any elaborate 
and comprehensive theory of life, he evinces a deep sense of the 
slightness and incompleteness of human happiness, and displays 

a keen observation of the ragged fashion in which mortals weave 
the web of their lives. He draws no moral, but paints his picture 
for itself, and with peculiar force and insight.. e details of 
rural life have seldom been more deliciously deseri Every- 
body who values thought in a story must agree that ‘ The Gay- 
worthys’ is a long way out of the common run 2 met te 

rday Review. 

“The book is crowded with epigrams as ineleive as this, yet in- 
cisive without malice or bitterness, cutting not so much from the 
sls puess of Lic thought ac fromite weight. There is deep kindliness 
in the following passage, as well as deep Insight. he tone of the 

story, the curious sense of peace and kindliness which it . 
comes out well in that extract, and the reader quits it feeling as 
he would have felt had he been gazing half an hour on that scene 
—with more confidence alike in nature and humanity, less care for 
the noisy rush of city ee al withal less fear of it. It isa 

pleasant book—one which aps will not live any more than 
pee talk lives, yet = P which, like that pleasant talk, will 
procure for its ends.” 

“The e isode of Gabriel “Hartshorne, the unspoken ‘kindness’ 
between him and Joanna Ga rerthy, is excellent, and written 
with order wot which fills the of the apa} ‘with reverence 
for the simple og ee of the — man who could put aside all 

is own hopes to do a son’s duty by his poor — = father. The 
disappointment of the two s' istere. Rebecea and Joanna, neither of 
= 2 ewe how the sharacter of kd ward their life had come to pass, 
is The rd Blackman, the sailor, 
is thet picture of a vealhero ; indeed, the whole story 
of the lives of self- renunciation which we may t! 
rare in the world.. a that no one can read without 
feeling the better for it, for it appeals to the very best sympathies 
and Arg of human nature. theneum. 

“It is i ble not to welcome so genial a gift; nothing so 
complete on delicately beautiful ie come to Eng: and from Ame- 

rica since a death, and th ae is more of America in 
*The Gayworth: in * The Scar! t Letter,’ or ‘The House 
with Seven Gables. nay * know not von oh much tender feeling 
and wholesome thought are to be found together: as in this history 
of the fortunes of the Gayworthys.”—Reader. 

“*The Gayworthys’ comes to us very seasonably, for it belongs 
to a class of novels wanted more and more every day, yet daily 

WS weal We have, therefore, a warmer welcome for the 

k before us as being a particular favourable 5 

class. Without the exciting strength of wine, it 0’ 
lips all the grateful coolness of the unfermente: ey 

Pall 3 ‘Matt Gazette. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM 


SHAKSPEARE. With an Essay toward the Expression of 
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his Genius, and an Account of the Rise “age. ess of the 
English Drama. By RICHARD GRANT WHITE. Post 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. lon Monday. 
BIOGRAPHY of ADMIRAL SIR 
*s OKE, er K.C.B, oan by the Rev. JOHN 
BRIGHTON M ‘or of » &e. 
i express permissio! at HLR.H. Prince Alfred. cn 
[Shortly. 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES on 


bay poly ect of the AMERICAN WAR. By JOHN BRIGHT, 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 


RAILWAY EDITIONS of POPULAR 
FICTION, 2s. 6d. each, fancy boards. (Now ready. 
PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. 
THE LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
THE BUBBLES OF FINANCE. 
FAITH GARTNEY’S DAUGHTER. 
THE KING'S MAIL. 


UNDER the WAVES; or, the Hermit 
> in Society. A Book for the Sea-side. 38. 6d. ; or gilt 

5 Tue be is one of the best books we know of to place in the hands 
of young and intelligent persons during a visit at the —, : 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 
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ae none aman — ——— eceteeiee eames ———— —== —- 
M A (; M I L L A N & ( 0.’ S Now ready, feap. 8vo. 4s. 7 
7 1 ATT vas CY CN ° ) Y the @ ’ a 
PUBLICATIONS. ESSAYS ON WOMAN’S WORK. 
a By BESSIE RAYNER PARKES. THE E. 
nl 
By PROFESSOR ANSTED. “ Every woman ought to read Miss Parkes’s little volume on Woman’s Work.” — Times, : 
The GREAT STONE BOOK of NATURE. ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. 
Feap. 8vo. 58. Site ciichanaan Al apnea tla aaa Pa te eens oe 
By PROFESSOR MATTHEW ARNOLD. sci Shitiaas 
i. pa in CRITICISM. Extra feap. 8vo. A SUMMER IN SK Y E. 
2. A FRENCH ETON;; or, Middle-Class Edu- By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
cation and the State. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
2 vols. 16s. 
By PROFESSOR CHALLIS. ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. CHARI 
CREATION in PLAN and in PROGRESS; ~ = 
ig Essay a the First Pewee Be Mains Crown 8vo. NO TICE FA T TH GA R TNE y °"S G IRL ‘ae 
j ‘ . ? y a A 
By PROFESSOR FAWCETT, MP. for HOOD, by the Author of ‘The Gayworthys,’ will be ready at all (HAR = 
BRIGHTON. Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price 2s. 6d., on Wednesday — cuts 
1. MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. NCL. CHAR! 
ane Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 128, London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, Milton House, Ludgate-hill. WOR! 
t is for the good and kindly spirit in which it undertakes to 
correct the errors that have arisen on this score, and to reduce our iting each f 
generous and philanthropic, that Mr-Faweeits book special | Now ready, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, Vols. I., II. and IIL., price 218., each complete in iteelf 
é bh hi » that Mr. Fawce 200k is 8 F } ady, s a : » » Ley ° adey ides > 
on fing Ss and containing 24 Portraits, with Memoirs 


subject duly considered.”— Examiner. 


2. The ECONOMIC POSITION of the BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 


Extra feap. 8vo. cloth. [In the press. 
OF 


By PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT. MEN OF EMINENCE - : 























ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. price 
A Revised Text, with Notes and Dissertations. This day, 8vo. T ry \ \f 
a nmalvmnaten IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, HAND 
i j i Colot 
By PROFESSOR MASSON. With Biographical Memoirs. 
1. ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITI- WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE, BY ERNEST EDWARDS, B.A. MR. S 
CAL; chiefly on the English Poets. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. Cross 
2. BRITISH NOVELISTS and their STYLES; Contents of Volume I. 
ane ye ye of on History of British Prose Fiction. EARL STANHOPR, D.C.L. F.RS R. G. LATHAM, M.D. F.R.S. ASK ] 
town Ovo. cloth, peice 70. 66. SIR CHARLES LYELL, D.C.L. F.R.S. W. FERGUSSON, F.R.SS.L. & E. Autt 
Also, by the same Author, ; J. H. FOLEY, R.A. SOLOMON HART, R.A. cuts 
3. RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: a W. M. THACKERAY. ROBERT BROWNING. . 
Review with Criticisms, including some Comments on Mr. SIR R. I. MURCHISON, D.C.L. F.R.S. DR. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S. L AT 
Mill’s Answer to Sir William Hamilton. Feap. 8yo. cloth. DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. E. H. BAILY, R.A. P 
T . * REV. W. WHEWELL, D.D. F.R.S. J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. F.S.A. 7 
4. LIFE of JOHN MILTON, narrated in Con-|  propessor OWEN, D.C.L. F.RS. PROFESSOR HUXLEY, Ph.D. F.R.S. we 
nexion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. JAMES FERGUSSON, M.R,I.B.A. 
of his Time. Vol. I. with Portraits, 188. SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L. F.R.S. REV. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 
SIR W. J. HOOKER, D.C.L. F.R.S. MICHAEL FARADAY, D.C.L, F.R.S. 
PROF. STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. Doe. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
‘ 
By PROFESSOR M‘COSH. Contents of Volume IT. 
1, The INTUITIONS of the MIND. A New SIR J. RANALD MARTIN, C.B. F.R.S, MAJOR-GEN. SIR H. C. RAWLINSON, K.C.B. 
and Revised Edition. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. REV. M. J. BERKELEY, M.A. F.L.S. W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.S. NATT 
“The undertaking to adjust the claims of the sensational and SIR GEORGE SMART. JOHN PYE. . . . + 
intuitional philosophies, and of the @ posteriori and a priori ANTONIO PANIZZI, D.C.L. DR. HOOKER, V.P.R.S. & L.S. &e. scrij 
methods, is not only legitimate, but accomplished in this work PROFESSOR TYNDALL, F.R.S. J. O. WESTWOOD, M.A. F.L.S. The 
with a great amount of success.”— Westminster Review, April, 1865 THOMAS WOOLNER. ALEX. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. 
2. The METHOD of the DIVINE GOVERN. SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L, F.R.S. COMMODORE M. F. MAURY. 
MENT, PHYSICAL and MORAL. Eighth Eiition. svo. pe pannel flee ptr a Bye i edie HOW 
cloth, 108. 6d. b I iT. ‘ NS » M.D. D.C.L. inc 
y . THE LORD BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S. THOMAS THORNYCROFT. = 
3. The SUPERNATURAL in RELATION to JOHN GOULD, F.R.S. JAMES SCOTT BOWERBANK, LL.D. ED' 
the NATURAL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. THOMAS FAED, A.R.A. WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D. F.R.S. Plat 
4. 4s DEFENCE of FUNDAMENTAL Contents of Volume III. The ] 
UTH:; being a Review of the Philosophy of Mr. Joh 
Stuart Mill. 5 PNY (Preparing. | THOMAS GRAHAM, M.A. D.C.L. F.R.S. HUGH FALCONER, M.A. M.D. V.P.RS. F.LS. 
hig =e THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. WILLIAM FARR, M.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. es 
DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S. GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. F.S.A. C 
By PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. F.R.S. CAPTAIN RICHARD BURTON, F.R.G.S. 
7 7) JOHN HAWKSHAW, F.R.S. F.G.S. GENERAL SIR DE LACY EVANS, G.C.B. o1 
A Pe nink ts » > See MEMBER of the SAMUEL HUNTER CHRISTIE, M.A. F.R.S. RICHARD PARTRIDGE, F.R.S. 
[as NDENCE ASSOCIATION. Extra WILLIAM ROBERT GROVE, Q.C. M.A. F.R.S. MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, D.C.L. F.R.S. The ] 
Sore ee WARREN DE LA RUE, F.R.S. THE LORD BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. 
JOHN HULLAH. SIR WILLIAM EDMUND LOGAN, LL.D. use 
REAR-ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE BACK, D.C.L. LORD LYTTELTON. 
= - By PROFESSOR TAIT. CHARLES CARDALE BABINGTON, F.R.S. GENERAL SIR JOHN FOX BURGOYNE, Bart. 
A TREATISE on the DYNAMICS of a PAR- ADMIRAL FITZROY, F.R.S. SIR JAMES CLARK, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. 
TICLE; with numerous Examples. By PETER GUTHRIE ry 7, > 
qAlT, MA. late Fellow of St. Peter's Colle e, Professor of Contents of Volume IV. 
Natural Philosophy in the niversity of Edinburgh ; and the 7 J. G. WO s. > M: Bs 
fats WILLIAM JOHN STEELE, BA, Fellow of St. Peters | COMMANDER BEDFORD PIM, RN. ELIZA METEYARD. 
eer P. MACDOWELL, R.A. HENRY M. NOAD, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
eee | COVENTRY PATMORE. E. M. WARD, R.A. 
JOHN LINDLEY, LL.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. 
By PROFESSOR s 
1 trees: STORIC M eesapened bssgunnages | *.* Continued in Monthly Numbers, each containing Three Portraits, with Memoirs, 2s. 6d. LOR] 
> NS) ) MAN: Researches into the | of the , i ‘artes-de-visi r twelve postage-stamps. 
Origin of Civilization in the Old and New World. Revised | Any of the above Portraits may be had separately, as Cartes-de-visite, for twelve postage-stamp. The 
ai Partly re-written, with numerous Illustrations. New | “It seems the intention of the editor to introduce a representative of Literature, Science, and Art, respectively, in each number, 
tion. 1 vol. 8vo. price 21a, Un a few days. } excetient plan, ff only for the sake of a ae phota oe ey are - capital, The biogras hical poe, = ie pal VER 
9 Q TAY . ‘ ciently th » mned in a et independent spirit; the public life o: e individ } 
at PREHISTORIC ANNALS of SCOTLAND, point ‘the author has desired to set before his readers in the narrative accompanying each picture. This work, if carried on to any 
gee demy 8vo. New Edition, with numerous Illustrations. | extent, as we trust it may be, will form a valuable book of contemporary illustrated biography.”—Art-Journal. 
, “ The biographical memoirs, so far as we have seen them, are concise and correct.”—Atheneum. 
Macmittan & Co. London, London: ALFRED W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES KNIGHT. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA, in Four Divisions, each complete 


in itself :— 
BIOGRAPHY. In Six volumes, cloth, 3/.; or Three volumes, half morocco, 32. 12s. 


GEOGRAPHY. In Four volumes, cloth, 2/. 2s.; or Two volumes, half morocco, 
22. 108. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


In Four volumes, cloth, 2/. 2s.; or Two volumes, half 
morocco, 2/. 10s, 


ARTS and SCIENCES. 


morocco, 5i. 12s. 


SYNOPTICAL INDEX. 


cloth, or 9s. half bound morocco. 


(HARLES KNIGHT’S SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


In Eight volumes, cloth, 4s. 16s.; or Four volumes, half 


In One vol. 4to. uniform with the Work, price 63. 


(HARLES KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


In Eight Volumes, large 8vo. price 32. 16s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated with many hundred Wood- 
cuts and Steel Engravings. Dedicated to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


(HARLES KNIGHT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— PASSAGES of a 
WORKING LIFE DURING HALF A CENTURY. With a Prelude of Early Reminiscences. In Three Epochs, 
each forming a volume; price 1/. 11s. 6d. post 8vo. bound in cloth. Either volume may be had separately. 


SPORTING WORKS. 


MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. Being a Sequel to ‘Mr. 


pay od Sporting Tour.’ With Ten Coloured Illustrations by Joun Lzgcu and Twelve by H. K. Brownz. 8vo. 
price 14s. 


HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. 


Coloured Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, by Jonn Lescr 


With Seventoon 


Ovo. price 16s. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By the Author of ‘ Handley 


Cross,’ &c, With Thirteen Coloured Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, by JouN Legcu. 8vo. price 14s. 








ASK MAMMA; or, the Richest Commoner in England. By the 


Author of ‘ Mr.\Sponge’s Tour,’ ‘ Handley Cross,’ &c. With Thirteen Coloured Engravings and numerous Wood- 
cuts, by JoHN LEECH. 8vo. price 14s. 


PLAIN, OR RINGLETS? By the Author of ‘ Handley Cross,’ &c. 


With Thirteen Coloured Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, by JoHN LezcH. 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


BOTANY AND GARDENING. 


NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS: being Figures and De- 


scriptions of the Species and Varieties of Ferns found in the United Kingdom. By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 
The figures Nature-Printed by Henry Brapsury. In 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 32, 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. Intended as a General Guide 
in Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate, from a Quarter of an Acre to One Hundred Acres +g Moyen By 
y 


EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 18s. Ill 
Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and general objects. A New Edition, greatly enlarged. 





The LADIES’ COMPANION to the FLOWER GARDEN. Being 


an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants grown in Gardens and Shrubberies. With Full Direc- 
tions for their Culture. By Mrs. LOUDON. A New Edition, considerably Enlarged and Corrected to the Present 
Time, by CHARLES EDMON DS, F.R.H.S., Gardener to her Grace the Dowager-Duchess of Sutherland, Chiswick 
House. The Eighth Edition, cloth gilt, price 7s. 


The HANDBOOK of GARDENING. By Edward Kemp. For the 


use of Persons who possess a small Garden. Price 2s. in cloth. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


Price 6s. each, crown 8vo. with Frontispieces, 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
The SILVER CORD. By Shirley Brooks. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 





London: Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


122, Fleet-street, London. 


NOTICE.— WHO IS THE 


HEIR? the New Novel by Mr. Mortimer Collins 
( reprinted from the ‘ Dublin University Maga- 
zine’), is This Day ready at all Libraries, in 
3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAZLITT. 
In 3 vols. 


SOPHY LAURIE 


NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
In 2 vols. 


ROYAL FAVOURITES 


_ , By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 
*,* This important work has been in preparation over 
two years. {Short 


11. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. W. G. WILLS. 
In 3 vols. 


DAVID CHANTREY 


By the Author of ‘The Wife’s Evidence,’ &c. 
Reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine. 
(This day. 


Iv. 
BOY’S BOOK BY MR. PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 
In 1 vol. price 6s. 


PAUL PEABODY 


By the Author of * The Sailor Crusoe,” *.., 


NEW 


On Sept. 20. 
AN EODOTICAL anaes 


NAPOLEON Ill. ‘AND HIS COURT 


[Ready. 
NEW work OF TRAVELS. 


THE QUEEN'S MESSENGER 


Or, Travels on the Highways and 4 Bree of Europe. 
By MAJOR H. BYN [On cept. 13. 


vil. 
NEW WORK BY SIR LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 


By the Author of ‘ Historic Byeways,’ *Caroune ry anos 


ady. 
vill. 


NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. 
CRUEL FORTUNE 
By the Author of ‘ Milly Moss,’ ‘ Queens of a > 


Ix. 
NEW NOVEL BY M. A. BIRD. 


FATE OF THORSGHYLL 


By the Author of ‘ The Hawkshawes,’ &c. 
Ummediately. 


x. 
NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


JERUSALEM AS IT IS. 


By ALBERT RHODES, late U.S. Consul at Jerusalem. 
Un October. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY'S 
SECRET,’ &c. 


SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 


Reprinted from Temple Bar — . 
arly i 


CHEAP EDITIONS 


This day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 69. 
By the Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &c. 
Also ready, uniform with the above, price 68. each, 


ECCENTRIC PERSONAGES. By W. 
RUSSELL, LL.D. 


PAID IN FULL. By H. J. Byron. 
THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. By the Author 


f ‘Lady Audley’s Secret, 


THE BADDINGTON PEERAGE. By 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SA 


HENRY DUNBAR. By the Author of 


* Lady Audley’s Secret,’ 


BROKEN to HARNESS. By E. Yates. 

SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE. By A. Thomas. 

SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins, 

BACKWOODSMAN. By Sir Lascelles 
WRAXALL, Bart. 


NOTICE.— David Chantrey, the 
New Novel by W.G. Wills, Author of ‘The 
Wifes Evidence,’ &c. (reprinted from ‘ Temple 
Bar Magazine’), is This Day ready, in 3 vols., 
at all Libraries. 

Joun Maxwett & Co. Publishers, 122, Fleet- 








street, London. 
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The WITS and CELEBRITIES of the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
SIR RICHARD STEELE, 


Soldier, Dramatist, Essayist, and Patriot, 
WITH HIS CORRESPONDENCE, AND NOTICES OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
With Portrait on Steel. 


By H. R. MONTGOMERY, 
Author of ‘ Life of Isaac Bickerstaff,’ ‘Thomas Moore : his Life, Writings, and Contemporaries,’ &c. 


Edinburgh: 
London : SIMPKIN, 
CROWN EDITION, 
CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDITION OF BURNS EVER PUBLISHED. 


Just ready, price 3s. 6d. 


WIituram P. Nixmo. 
MARSHALL & Co. 





crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


(Uniform with the “ Globe Shakespeare,” ) 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BURN 


With a NEW MEMOIR and copious NOTES, and a complete GLOSSARY. 
Illustrated with Portrait on Steel, and numerous Engravings by Scotch Artists. 
** Well printed, and well edited, small, clear, compact, and cheap.”—Athengaum, 
Edinburgh: Witt1am P. Nimmo. 
London: StmPKIN, MarsHALL & Co. 
LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


Now ready at all Libraries, Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, with Four Photographs (Portrait with Autograph; Mid- 
hurst; Dunford House ; West Lavington Church) and Vignette of Birthplace, feap. cloth, price 5s, (postage 4d.), 


RICHARD COBDEN, 
THE APOSTLE OF FREE TRADE. 


A Biography. 


By JOHN McGILCHRIST, 
Author of ‘ The Life of Lord Dundonald,’ &c. 


S. 





“ The admirers of Mr. Cobden will be more than satisfied with this beautiful volume, for it gathers together all the 
best and most remarkable utterances of a man likely to be quoted in yet distant days......A suitable gift to be put into 
the hands of a young man on his entrance into life.”"—News of the World, 

*‘ The narrative is so condensed, and the style at once so clear and vigorous, that the volume is eminently entitled 
to a popular circulation..... . We trust that it will find its way to the book-shelves of thousands of working men.” 

Morning Star. 

‘*Full of most interesting matter, and is evidently the result of no small industry and discrimination. The mind of 
Cobden, as it gradually developed itself, is unfolded before us, and the volume brings to a focus many most interesting 
expressions of the deceased statesman’s views.” — London Review. 

* Those who wish to know something of Richard Cobden, will find instruction and interest in the book.”—Reader. 


London: Lockwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





Now ready, imperial l6mo. 826 pages, cloth, 10s. 6d.; 


THE STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY. 
Prepared specially for the Use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by about Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. 
London: Buackig & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by G. H. LEWES. 


half morocco, 13s. 





No. VIIT. SEPTEMBER 1. Price 2s. 
ARE THE “PASTON LETTERS” AUTHENTIC? By Herman MERIVALE. 
‘The BLACK DEATH, and its PLACE in ENGLISH HISTORY. Part I, By F. SzzBoum. 
LIBERALS, CONSERVATIVES, and the CHURCH. By Viscount AMBERLEY. 
MR. GROTE’S ‘PLATO.’ By the Eprror. 
The APPLE of LIFE. By Rosgat Lyrtronx. 
SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS under the RESTORATION. Part I. By Robert BELL. 
The BELTON ESTATE. Chapters XV. and XVI. By AytHoNY TROLLOPE. 
The POLITICAL ECONOMY of COPYRIGHT. By W. Bripegs ADAMs. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
NOTICES of NEW BOOKS—By the Rey. G. D, Havcuton, ANTHONY Trotiorg, F, T. PALGRAVE, and JoHN DENnIs. 


Office; 193, Piccadilly. 








ILVER 







BAcstee’s CHURCH SERVICR & SONS.- 
Convenient in form, and durably bound, . inspect Se 


At all the principal Booksellers’ ; and at 15, P: 
en py y aternoster-roy, 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK BY W. CHamp 
Now ready, price 23. 6d. bound in red leather, 


(sees S HISTORICAL QUESTIQ 


with ANSWERS. A work embracing Ancient ang Moi 


















History, and designed as a simple means of i ; 

tion. and preparing Candidates for Competitive Bey ast he Aul 

It will be immediately followed by a = 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, with ANSWERS, HE Dt 





W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 











Now ready, 4to. price 38. 
Water RLOO: a Lay - 2 ubilee for June 194 


Cambridge : 5 tl Bell & Co, 
London: Bell & Daldy. 








Price 1d.; free by post for two stamps, 


































CHUBB'S 
HEUMATIC GOUT and its CURE, gi ey,?" 
Pamphlet addressed to the Public by a Late Suff SE LC 
London: John Camden Hotten, 74, Piccadilly; ‘and alt} Detector Loc! 
sellers. 1 
- CHUBB & 
URROW’S ALUMINIUM BINOCULARG# street, Liver 
—The lightest and best FIELD, RACE and YAGHniyg mpt0D- 
GLASSES, 10 to 18 Guineas. Special Mounts for India, im UT 
logues gratis. — Apply to W. & J. BURROW, MALVER) AUC 
London Agents: Arnold, 72, Baker-street ; Wales & och 
56, Cheapside, and 22, Ludgate- hill. This del 
| 
MITH, BECK & BEG® I 
NEW MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER | 
This Instrument cannot be _- oa of order, and registers ty The Public 
heat with the greatest accuracy. tion sent aimee by poy tions, and sh 
or to be had on application ry 31, *ORNIT ILL, Jabel, Bottle 
COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.— FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 18%5,- : 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. aot Bold Vi 
The above Medals have been awarded to PONS, Lor 
Mit o, BECK & BECKX— 
who have REMOVED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
31, CoRNHILL, E.C. OLMA 
where they have opened extensive Show-rooms, contain ning bears 
assortments of ACE Soe ae MICROSCOPES, 
and all classes of Tt was the 
OPTICAL, M ETEOROLOGICAL, and m2 aC LENTINY 
INSTRUMENTS and APPAR. Their GE 
Catalogues sent on receipt of six pampoaiiiias particularly 
For Me 















ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLA§ 
car een RECON NOITERER GLASS, price 10a, 10d., 
freee * Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinar, 
eae waistinotly shows small windows 10 miles off, 























andscan 
at 30 miles, J upiter’s moons, &c.—The Marquis oF C \RMARTHE 
“The Reconnoiterer is very good.”—Rev. Lorp SCARSDALE “gp TO 
proves of it.”—Lor» Girrorp, of Ampney : “ Most useful.”—Le; LE } 
Garvacu:** Remarkably good.”—Sir DicnyCay.ey, a 0 
**It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully . 
Carr. Senpey, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield Loe ae AND 
sents his compliments | to Messrs. Salom & Uo., and begs to ind 
108. 10d. for a Reconnoiterer Glass, having just tried that sent 
Lieut. Hopkins, and found it effective at, the 1,000-yards ETC 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, Esq. : “I never efor teats ’ 
article that so completely answered the recommendation of tern ' 
maker, nor, although I have tried many, a Glass combini Brushes, In 
much power for its size with so much elearness.”— The ges, AL 
“We have carefully tried it at an 800-yard rifle range sesione i e Tooth ] 
the Glasses possessed by members of the Corps, and found it fulygy hairs never 
equal to any of those ot, although they had cost moi Powder, 28. 
four times its price.”—Noi Queries: “ What intendiy 
tourist will now start aithowk such an indis ens compauica| 
toa pleasure trip?” The celebrated “ HYTE GLASS show LLE 
bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, and men at 34 a ty price 31s 64 and’ 
a the above G lasses, respectively Aerts | we registered tie ladies’ Wa 
arks, ““ Salom,” “ Reconnoiterer,’’ and “* he,” are only to he Despatch I 
had divect from’SA LUM & Co.,9s, Princes-street, EDINDURGL da tor fl 
No Agents of any kind anywhere. tATA LOG 
+ im Patentee, 3 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION§ OY’, 
of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum! steads, Wa 
IS NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether a 
Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. : 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. fue 
Lombard-street, and Charing Cross, 
July, 1865. ( 
F{OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE Beret, 
COMPANY (Limited). 1982,—The 
FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. page 11, N 
nannies Capital, One Million. Paid-up, 100,000 ft thy 
Yhief Offices, 69, a fale Tent . E.C. =“a comt 
Fire and Life i at m tes anid on Tiberal terms B45 bed 
THOMAS NS ye Manage, To be o 
Fire and Life eperimes Warehous 
Scotti SH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE§ £808S,- 
SOCIETY. OFT 
! 
Established at Glasgow in 1826, W 
And Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. THE CE: 
Particular attention is invited to the system of Miximcm Pat: 
miums introduced by this Society, under which it is believed that Manu 
Assurances can be effected more economically sen in other Offices. 
umphlets may be had on application. , 
ecember last the existing Assurances (10, 384 Policies 
amounted to 4,660,3611.; the Accumulated Funds to 1,070,9661.; aul 
the Annual Income to 185,1 JOHN N STOTT, See. R 


182. 
London Office, 1, ft street, E.C. 


Vu 

ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR ahi We 
in the FIELD, ae aor yan tod or at HOME, 

e pro’ er 





By an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from 3t, to 5L. 58. to und tl 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ - = 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, cannot f 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., which secures pay. tw 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week P.0.0 
while laid-up by Injury. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID FOR 10,000 CLAIMS BY 
For partioulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations E 
to the Local Agents, or at the Offices,— JOHN 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary: 
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ILVER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 
& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfull y invited 
M aspect the Furniture made by HOWARD & SONSof this ele- 
nt wood ; being manufactured by steam-power, although of the 
best possible quality, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, Berners- 
greet, ( )xford-street. 



























TIASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 
best Quality, upwards of 300 different Shapes constantly on 
jew for selection and immediate delivery. Easy Chairs made to 
so shape oD approval, at T. H. FILM ER & SON’S Manufac- 
ory, 31, 32 and 34, BERNERS-STREET, W. 

An Illustrated Priced Catalogue sent post free. 
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HE DUKE of SUTHERLAND and PER- | 
CENTAGES to SERVANTS.—WRITE direct to the EAST 
{NDIA TEA COMPANY for your TEAS. You will not only save 
servants’ Per-centages, but will buy direct from the Importers. 
Price lists (post free) will be sent on application.—Warehouses, 

4, Gree 


at St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate Within. All prices | 
reduc 6d. per Ib. on and after the Ist of June. 
HUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
greet, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
bampton, 

AUCE—LEA & PERRINS 
5 & M'Culloch WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
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ECR’ “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
[OMETER Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
i registers tg The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
it free by pool tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
0, label, Bottle and Stopper. 
DAL, 185.1 ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
eB ex Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
’ wster; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
4 &SONS, London, &c,; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
man ¢ y ina “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
ntaining larg bears their Trade Mark, the Butu’s Heap, on each 
OPES, Package. _ 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL 
CIENTIFIO at the GREAT BXHIBITION, 1862, 
Their GENUINE and DOUBLE SUPERFINE are Qualities 
amps, particularly recommended for Family Use. 
For Medicinal purposes nothing finer can be produced. 
D GLA Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
site 10S J.& J. COLMAN, LONDON. 
aca STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
ARSDALE “yy TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
seful"—Lool WLEN FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
hally oun USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
L Loe! AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
begs to i Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &. &. 
d that sent 
cive my MPETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.'S New Pat. 
ndation of tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
combini Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
The mges, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
ge against ¢ Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
found it hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
ost more Powder, 22. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 
ml PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
HLASS showy LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 





and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Travelling. —ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 


are only tobe 
JINBURGH 








UOTIONG Ptentee. 87, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 
apres Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
gh myn steads, Washhand Stand, Canteens, &c. post free. 
- Secretary. (HE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER’S PATENT, 
—__—— Or ““SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 25s., 
JRANCE® Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING ofany description at the International Exhibition 
1%2.—The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 
page 1], No. 2014, say :— 
0,002. “The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
" maferate in price.” , ' ny 
3 . | ~&combination as simple as it is ingenious. 
a ~“a bed as healthy as it is comfortable.” 
partments. To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding 
———@ Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE 
SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
JRANCE® §80NS, Finsbury, London, E.C 
OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
ent. THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
mere Bee 4d. and 6d. each. 
arch Manufactured by J.C. &J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, 


,384 Policies) Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 











170 9661. ; and 
NOTT, See. RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
j HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
LI MBE allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
[E, most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
he use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandace being worn 
_58., to Tound the body, the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
: MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
‘RS ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had; the Truss (which | 
tannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
cures dy, two inches below the hips, being sent. 
. Week Price of a Single Truss, 168., 21s., 268. 6d. and 318. 6d.; postage, 1. 
P.0.0. made payable to Joun WuTe, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
) ay Er STIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
ay 


Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 108. and 16s. each ; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


ET. 
Secretary: 








| London, 1851 and 1862 ; New York, 1853; Paris, 1855. 
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FASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS, at 21s., 258., 318. 6d.,&c. Also, 


FASHIONABLE JACKET, VEST and 
TROUSERS SUIT, 252., 31s. 6d. 
Garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice: 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 22, Corn- 
bill, London; 10, Mosley-street, Manchester; and 50, Bold-street, 
erpool. 


OR GENTLEMEN Visiting the Sea-side or 
LL  =TOURISTS, NICOLL’S CHEVIOT SUITS and GUINEA 
WATERPROOF TWEED OVERCOATS are patronized by 
Travellers all over the World. 
Garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice. 
HH. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 22, Corn- 
p= ss 10, Mosley-street, Manchester ; and 50, Bold-street, 
iv O01, 


werpe 
EDSTEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 58. BURTON has Six large Show-rooms de- 

voted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths and 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at ouce the largest, 
newest and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 











make his establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ..........00++++..128. 6d. to £20 08. each. 
Shower Baths, from ......... - 88. Od, to £6 08. each. 
mps (Modérateur), from 68. 0d. to £7 78, each, 
(All other k ame rate.) 


inds at the 
Pure Colza Oil..................48. Od. per gallon, 
\ ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
_ NISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Teummay pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet- 
ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-Room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Thane of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. ; 1,14,2, 3. and 4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-yard. 


ILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 





SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE AND CHEAP. 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Dircetions wilh every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. Illustrated Price Lists gratis and | 
post free. Inspection invited. Price from Si. 

= 135, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


HE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
awarded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 
was obtained by 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON, 
Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 
Prize MEDALS: 








FRY’S CHOCOLATE FOR EATING is pre- | 


| pared with scrupulous regard to purity, and being exceed- 
| ingly wholesome, is much valued for Children, with whom it is 
a universal favourite. FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are 
an exceedingly delicious sweetmeat, rapidly increasing in public 
favour. ‘ 
RY’S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, 
in Packets.—The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility with which 
it is made, have rendered it a standard article of general con- 
sumption. It is highly approved and strongly recommended by 
medical men, and is equally adapted for invalids and general 
consumers. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen, 
fit for a Gentleman’s table, Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
1, CHAPEL-STREET WES AYFAITR, W., London. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 
At 188., 208., 249., 308. and 36s. per dozen; La Rose, 428. ; Latour, 
54s. ; Margaux, 608.,728. ; Chateau Lafitte, 72s. , 848., 968. ; superior 
Beaujolais, 24s. ; Macon, 39s., 368.; White Bordeaux, 248., 308. to 
728.; Chablis, 308. , 368. to 54s.; Champagne, 368., 428. , 488., 608. , 668, 
| SUPERTOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at 36s. per dozen, of soft 
and full flavour, highly reeommended. 
Capital dinner Sherry 248. and 30s. per doz. 
High-class Pale, Golden, and Brown 














BREET. oc.0cce ccesgs casgcceses 428, 48s, 548. ” 
Port from first-class shippers............ 308. 368. 428, 4 
Choice Old Port and “ Vintage” Wines.. 488. 608.728. 45 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy -..- 608, and 728 = 


. 


Noyau, Maraschino, Curag¢oa, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign 

Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-office order or reference, any of 

the above will be forwarded immediately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W., 
and 3¢, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established .p. 1657. 


} OW DO YOU DECANT YOUR WINE? 

Clear instead of Turbid Wine without trouble. The im- 
proved Patent ELUTRIATOR, for Decanting Wine. _Indis- 
pensable to the Connoisseur, the Wine Merchant, and the Butler: 
invaluable to all Wine-drinkers. Every Butler should possess it. 
—Ask particularly for the ELurriator, as there are many imi- 
tations.—(See Prospectus and Directions for Use. )—Obtainable 
of all Ironmongers, Cutlers, &c., or of GEORGE KENT, at his 
Warehouses for the Applications of Science to the Comforts of 
Life, 199, High Holborn ; 329, Strand; and 27, King William- 
street, London Bridge. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles.—-OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 


O§ 


LER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158, 
Glass Desse ” * ” 2L 0s. 

All Articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 





DENT & CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and 

e CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor o 

Rueda, and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parlia- 
ent. 


STRAND, W.C., and 34and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.Cc. 


; Guin Guineas. 
Gold Lever Watches, Silver Lever Watches 
THRU: ccna scene secece fi ° 








6 to 30 Sibahesennon ah 5 to 15 
Gold Half Chrono- Silver Half Chrono- 
meters winding with meter ...... 25 
or without a Key Silver Half rono- 
WOME .0cccccecccecves 35 — in Huntin “ 
Gold Hunting Case NR adietcesscunbensd 
~ santos Tce 5] 7 Chronometers on 
+ . - OUR 0000 00s000c0 0000 
pare Rew gp | Gold Chains, quality 16 
ranteed from - 7 to 20) ane CATeaRs fine, 6 to 25 


An elegant assortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the Newest 
Designs. 








Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 

E. DENT & CO., 61, STRAND, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank), 
and 34and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
(ARSE. ee Majesty’s Government have 

adopted for the Military Stations, 
FIELD'S Prize Medal PARAFFINE CANDLES, 

With Hexagon-shaped Tops, made by J. C. & J. FLELD, 
who beg to caution the Public against spuriousimitations. Their 
Label is on the Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all Dealers me ta 
out the Kingdom. Wholesale and for Exportation at the Wor 
Uoger Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained 

eir 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, and 
the NEW CANDLE, Self-fitting and no Paper or Scraping. 

OOL and REFRESHING. —OLDRIDGE’S 

BALM of COLUMBIA, established upwaras uf forty years, 
is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserv- 
ing, Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the Hair, Whiskers, 
or Moustaches, and preventing them turning prey. old in 

Sottles, 38. 6d., 6s. and lls. by OC. & A. OLDRIDGE, 22, Wel- 


lington-street, Strand, London, W.C., and all Chemists and Per- 
fumers. 


UTTA-PERCHA MILL-BANDS. — The 
Gutta-Pereha Company beg to state that the increasing 
demand for the Gutta-Percha Strapping for Driving-bands, 
Lathe-straps, &c. fully justifies the strong recommendations they 
have everywhere received. Their durability and strength, perma- 
nent contractability and uniformity of substance; their non-sus- 
ceptibility of fae from contact with oils, grease, acids, alkalies, 
or water; and the facility with which the only joint required can 
be made in bands of from 200 to 300 feet long, render them superior 
to leather for almost all working pa oses, and decidedly more 
economical. Eyery variety of Gutta-Pereha Articles, such as 
Tubing, Soles, Pump-buckets, Fire-buckets, Bosses, U nion-joints, 
Flasks, Bottles, Bowls, Toilet-trays, Curtain-rings, Galvanic Bat- 
teries, Talbotype Trays, &c., manufactured by the Gutta-Perch» 
pa ld and sold by their Wholesale Dealers in town and 
country. 
THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 


18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


a R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so erteor repent? the natu- 
ral teeth, as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. — 52, Fleet-street. 


EPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
— MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 4 
palatable forms for administering this popular remedy or wea 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON 31, 33, 124, 
SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, Russell-square, London, W.C. 
PEPSINE WINE in Bottles at 38., 5%. and 10s. each, 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. = 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 
Solution of Magnesia as the best ey for Gout and Stomachic 
Disorders of every kind; and asa mild aperient it is especially 

adapted for Ladies and Children. Prepared solely by 

DINNEFORD & CO., Cnuemists, &c., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists. 
Caution.— See that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle, and red 
label over the cork. 














SON, 








OCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS have long been recognized as a most effectual remedy 
for indigestion occurring in this country, and experience has also 
fully justified their use in those continual and violent forms of 
bilious disorder of too frequent recurrence in hot climates, where 
the digestive organs, and more especially the liver, are subject to 
such sudden and irregular increase of their functions, that they 
often form the exciting cause of the fatal endemic fever peculiar 
to those climates. To Europeans, therefore, contemplating a fe a 
dence abroad. and for whose use a mild and efficient aperient 
required, strengthening the stomach and regulating the secre’ ion 
of Mile, Cockle’s Pills are fidentl ed, having — 
stood the test of public opinion for upwards of sixty years.— 








Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d, and 11s. 
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BICKERS & SON, | AND 54, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 


PRRnnnrrmrmrmCEmnan WOON" 


THE GUINEA LIBRARY SHAKESPEARE); 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF SHAKESPEARE, 





In 4 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


Edited by CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 


Complete, with Giossary and INDEX of OBSOLETE WorDs. 


Messrs. BickERS & Son have the pleasure to announce that they have printed a very large number of their excellent Library Edition of Shake. 
speare, and are, therefore, enabled to offer it at the above UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICE. As only an immense sale can possibly remunerate them, th 
trust that the Public will support this attempt to introduce a really fine Standard Book at a price hitherto charged for small and inferior editions, and 
refer confidently to the unanimously favourable opinions of the Press. 

*.* This Edition of Shakespeare has been pronounced by the public press to be one of the most desirable ever issued. It is printed in a clear, bold type, on fine toned pa 
and forms four handsome octavo volumes. The emendations have been made with extreme care and judgment in the body of the text, and the student will thus have the advantage 


of all the light that the scholarship of the editors can throw upon the meaning of the poet without the weariness induced by the lengthy notes with which previous editions have been 
disfigured. 


Also, THE Same Text, Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth extra, 12s.; Calf extra, 15s.; Morocco elegant, tooled sides, suitable for wedding 
presents, 23s.; plain Morocco, gilt leaves, 20s. 


*.* The Publishers can confidently recommend this as the best and most elegant ‘ Shakespeare’ in one volume ever offered to the public. It is printed from a new fount of Brevier 
Ancient Type, on fine toned paper, and is far less bulky than any of its numerous competitors. 


Extracts from Notices by the Press. 


“« There never was an author who required less note or comment than Shakspeare, and who could ** This edition is well calculated for pleasant popular reading, and to inspire Sate htful concep. 
so completely satisfy the wisest of men, while not rising beyond the comprehension of the most tions of the poet’ s genius in that numerous class who can enjoy spartare re complete’ without stopping 
dull”—Times, Sept. 29th, 1863. every minute * to ask how they feel it, or why it is so sweet.’ "—Morn 

“ Messrs. Bickers & Son have done a service to those good souls who love to read Shakspeare, “ This edition is entirely without notes—no little nec “em in these days of over-editing. 


here is, however, a oo Glossary, which is really as much as any intelligent and appreciative 
but shrink from the quarrels and personalities of his commentators, by printing Mr. and Mrs. T 
Cowden Clarke’s edition of the poet. We have already spoken in high terms of this work. It is an reader will require. The time may come when ev rh — = Shakspeare will i 
edition without notes, commentaries, or explanations. The text is selected with due care, is hand- re ee wee ‘ifteulty of making up one's mind upon Pred inal copies a most demand 
somcly printed on good paper, and the four volumes are strongly bound. The general reader cannot ted by th vd massa af cea the eee f Pi n.”— Book: PF P Passages can only be esti- 
want a better copy of Shakspeare.”—Atheneum. ee ee ee ee of decision.” — Bookseller. 
“ ’ 
This edition is distinguished by an admirable chronological table of the poets ite, by an 
- The great pains which Mr. and | Mrs. Cowden Clarke have bestowed upon the study of Shak- index, verbal! and sentential glossary (the fullest we have ever seen), i aay reprint of S 


mere *s dramatic works make way yurlined for the task which they have undertaken, | will, and of the dedication and addresses prefixed to the Folio of 1623 text is carefully 
@ present cdition Meoorves ‘to be ‘regarded in ev ery respect asa staudard onc. It is indeed a ond the publishers have enshrined it in clear and beautiful letter-press. We heartily recomm 
ireo- Tercentenary’ edition of the ‘ poet of all time.’ ”"—Observer. this rare ‘ Tercentenary’ offering.” —Dundee Advertiser. 





Small square 8vo. cloth, elegantly bound with gilt sides from designs by Harry Rogers, price 3s. 6d. 


JOHN BUNYAN’S DIVINE and MORAL EMBLEMS. | Illustrated 


with Forty-nine Quaint and Characteristic Engravings, Tail Pieces, &c. Or elegantly bound in calf antique, 6s. 6d. 


“In an ably-written preface to this volume ae he the poet, Alorapder Smith, he truly says that all * Emblems’ were designed mainly for the instruction of youth is sufficient, indicated by the author 
men know ‘The Holy War,’ and ‘ The Pil, ‘ogress,’ ‘The Divine Emblems’ have fallen himself; and it is not a little remarkable to consider that a ‘ book for children,’ written upwards of 
out of human memory. ae may Mnavelace i ron = “ p42. circumstance that Messrs. two centuries ago, should stand in such broad contrast to many of the publications which ind theft 
Bickers & Son (who are better known for their vast and varied o agg as booksellers than forany way into the nursery and the school-room at the present day. There is not a page in this book which 
wide experience as book = lishers) have been enable’ to reproduce the work from an edition lon does not contain some lesson in practical morality, or some illustration of the benefits to be derived 
-out of print, and originally published in 1767 by W. Johnston, Ludgate-hill. The quaint little hea from a strict attention to the duties which mankind owes to the Creator........ The publishers have 
and tai lect, which belong to a bygone school of art, and which are only to be found in this par- pee gn considerable taste by the elegant manner in which they have enaned the book to be printed 
ticular edition, have been preserved, and, being printed on a smooth, substantial Paper, such as was bound.”—Morning Post. 

unknown formerly, they serve as very appropriate, and often effective illustrations.. .-That the 


The POETICAL and PROSE WORKS of JOHN MILTON. Carefully 


Reprinted from the Author’s Original Copies, including a Fac-simile of the Agreement for the sale of ‘ Paradise Lost’ to Samuel Symmons for the sum of 20/.; together with 
a ae = + eed of Milton, and a complete History of the Poet’s Life by the Rev. John Mitford. Complete in 8 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 3/. 10s.; or calf extra, 
bevelled boards, 5 


*,* The Poet's own oy od orthography and punctuation have been carefully preserved, and every care has been exercised to render this the most attractive, as it is the most complete edition 
extant. It is printed in a fine large ancient ty type and upon thick toned paper ; and whether judged as a specimen of printing and typography, or as an evidence of the ability and perseverance of the 
editor, it will be found one of the most perfect books ever issued to the publi 





The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, according to the Use of the United 


Churches of England and Ireland; together with the Psalter complete, with the et Alterations, and with finely- -executed Woodcut Borders round every page, exactly 
copied from ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer- Book ;’ and comprising Albert Diirer’s ‘ Life of Christ,’ Holbein’s ‘ Dance of Death,’ ‘ The Cardinal Virtues,’ &c. Cloth, uncut, 10s. 


Also, Cloth extra, bevelled boards and red edges, 12s.; Calf antique, 16s. 6d. ; morocco, 17. 1s.; Morocco super elegant, 1. 5s. 





Lately published, a New Edition, price 1/, 11s. 6d. 


The RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. By John Lothrop Motley. 


Complete in 3 vols. demy 8vo. uniform with the Author's History of the United Netherlands, 1/. 11s. 6d.—THE Same, Calf extra, 1/. 16s. 
*,* The Library Edition of this, the author’s first and greatest work, has been long out of print. The demand for the present edition is very great and constantly increasing. 


*,* Bickers & Son’s Catalogues free on application. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF BOUND BOOKS IN ENGLAND. 


London: BICKERS & SON, 1 and 54, + Lenteciaian, WC. 


7 should be a addressed ¢ to * The | Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
I a by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew "4 in said county; and published 


7 Joux Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said ty, P y " . —for I wp, Mr. 
bn Robertson, Dublin — Sane ~ LT, Age y, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for ImgLAwD, 
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